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f  the  national  retail  dry  goods  association 


Women  go  places  not  only  to  see  tut  to  te  seen 
and,  of  course,  to  te  admired.  Wherever  smart 
people  gatt  er  admiring  eyes  follow  women  clad 
in  fatrics  of  Bemterg  rayon.  The  luxury  of  these 
fabrics,  as  apparent  as  the  quality  of  thorough¬ 
breds,  is  unique  —  and  fabrics  of  Bemberg 
rayon  are  as  serviceable  as  they  are  beautiful. 


Registered  trade  •  mork  of  Americon  Bemberg  Corporation 


QUOTING  FROM  A 
recent  S  L  R  >  E  Y 

“  ,  .  .  we  analyzed  tlie  records  of 
twenty -three  stores  doing  around 
$300,000  before  modernization. 

“The  average  net  profit  increased 
about  threefold  in  percentage  on 
sales  after  modernization. 

“Where  stores  were  modernized, 
inside  and  outside,  the  unit  sales 
averaged  about  20  per  cent  higher. 

“The  average  investment  in  mod¬ 
ernization,  including  repairs  and 
wiring  work,  was  $13,433.27 ;  the 
increase  in  net  profit  was  $14,- 
707.04,  indicating  that  moderniza¬ 
tion  more  than  pays  for  itself  the 
first  year,  if  this  research  is  to  be 
considered  a  yardstick.” 

FRO.M  MARCH  ISSUE  OF 
DRV  GOODS  JOURNAL 


Solas  Appeal  Developed  By  Grand  Rapids  for  Berkson's,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


Every  independent  survey  —  every  investigation  —  definitely  discloses  the  fact  that 
stores  which  have  cast  off  their  drab,  colorless  appearance  in  favor  of  modern 
styling  have  increased  sales  by  leaps  and  bounds.  That  result  follows  as  surely  as 
day  follows  night.  The  irresistible  lure  of  glamour  is  a  forceful,  new  factor  for 
doubling  store  traffic  and  for  making  three  transactions  instead  of  two.  Grand 
Rapids  designers,  working  with  the  exclusive  Unlimited  (Convertibility  principle 
can  speedily  transform  any  store  from  tlie  comniunplace,  and  start  in  on  short, 
si’.re  route  to  better  profit.  Ask  for  our  hooklet,  “Eye  Appeal  Makes  R:iy  Appeal.” 


Our  Illuminating  Engineers  in  cooper- 
Sition  with  our  Store  Planning  Divi¬ 
sion.  provide  a  highly  specialized 
experience  for  making  store  lighting 
a  pos  *  ve  and  profitable  sales  ally. 
Ask  for  illustrated  l.ghting  booklet. 


The  Coupon  or  a  request  on  your  Letterhead  will  bring  a  representative,  or  further  information  by  mail. 


-ytllUB  OK  coupon 


AAA  AAA  J  summer  Towel  Advrfifmmnf  That  Carries 
000.000  Messoges  to  a  Nafloa  Golag  oa  Yacatioa! 


t.me  for  cannon  summer  towels 


itl 
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PROFIT 


On  Sofa 


Ism* 


MAY  20 


MAY  25 


MAY  20 


JUNE 


JULY 


JUNE  20 


JULY 


JUNE  27 


JUNE  30 


JUNE  27 


Tkt  "CANNONBALL”^  •  •  R>*  CaRROR  Srhiriry  TowrI  proRie- 

*^•0 ...  is  ploRRRd  to  kcop  yoRF  tewol  bosiRost  RieviRg  FAST  wkoR 
oro  Riost  Roodod.  Soli  Corror  Somoior  Towols  for  spoclol 
OMBtr  Rtos  —  tkcro  oro  kumdndt  of  ‘ori!  Soil  Corror  Soririof 
Towtis  for  loforRiol  sRRiRior  llvlog  —  for  kord  kolldoy  woor  —  for 
1^1  Soil  Corror  Srririof  Towols  for  VOLUME  ood  PROFIT, 
mill,  Ik.  •  70  Worth  Stroot  •  Now  York  City 


Plat  a  tpaeiol  fail-poga.  faar-colar  adv»rHtam»mt  an  Canaan 
nratefcad  tat«  la  fha  summar  itsaa  at  IrMa's  Magaiina. 


QjbSoo^y^ 

SWEErtR 


profits'® 


The  "CANNONBALL"  leaves  from  70 
Worth  Street,  New  York  .  .  .  with  carloads 
of  gay  Cannon  Summer  Towels.  Plan  now 
how  and  where  to  display  these  money¬ 
makers  so  that  your  vacation-conscious  cus¬ 
tomers  can  get  all  they  need. 


The  "CANNONBALL"  picks  up 
speed  . . .  with  a  rush  of  national 
advertising  starting  May  20  in 
six  top-circulation  magazines  and 
continuing  through  June  and  July. 


The  "CANNONBALL"  arrives 
...  on  time  at  the  pleasant  sum¬ 
mer  spot  called  profit. 


Tit  "CANNONBALL”  hits  its  stride  .  .  . 
as  the  weather  gets  warmer  and  you  bring 
oat  a  tempting,  cooling,  appealing  poster. 
It’s  a  reproduction  of  the  national  adver¬ 
tisement  shown  on  the  opposite  page  that 
some  16,000,000  feminine  hearts  will  have 
wanned  to.  Set  it  up  where  they  can’t  miss 
h.  And  where  you  can’t  miss  a  sale! 


The  "CANNONBALL"  is  wide  open  . .  . 
as  your  sales  force  digs  into  a  swell  summer 
edition  of  Cannon  Shots,  primed  from  cover 
to  cover  with  selling  suggestions.  And  as 
It  your  FREE  newspaper  mats  begin  doing  a 
1 1  local  selling  job  for  your  store! 


tkaJt  Uad  /2A.ffU€cti^ 
u/tfitJu! 


The  Nortk  American*  rayon  testing 
program,  estaUisked  to  assure  fakric  serviceakility  and  consumer 
satisfaction,  kas  made  notewortky  progress.  ^  Tkis  plan  is  now 
offered  to  all  manufacturers  usin^  Nortk  American  rayon.  i  Tke 
services  of  United  States  Testing  Company  are  availakle  to  producers 
of  outerwear  and  underwear  fakrics,  kotk  knitted  and  woven — also 


to  kosiery  manufacturers.  ^  It  will  pay  every  manufacturer  and 
retailer  to  use  tke  selling  force  of  tke  Nortk  American  ''certified’^  ta^. 


NORTH  AMERICAN 

RAYON  CORPORATION  ^ 


261  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 

Plant:  Carter  County,  Tenn. 


R«0  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 
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RAYON  DIVISION,  E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.  (INC.),  EMPIRE  STATE  RUILDING,  NEW  \ORl 


Retailers  can  observe  Rayon  Rules  without  cost 


Naturally,  no  one  store  writes  ’'rayon”  that  many 
times.  But  take  a  fraction  of  that  manual  labor,  and  you 
wUl  see  that  retailers,  singly  and  en  masse,  are  spending 
real  money  for  rayon  identification. 

This  cost  can  he  cut.  When  buyers  place  orders,  they 
need  only  ask,  "Which  goods  are  made  of  Du  Pont 
Rayon  yams?”  At  that  time,  stores  can  instruct  sources 
to  deliver  merchandise  with  Du  Pont  tags  attached. 

Factual,  simplified  care-instruction  plus  fibre  con¬ 
tent  will  be  the  result.  Only  one  promotion  word  is 
added.  And  that  is  the  name  Du  Pont — an  American 
synonym  for  research  and  quality  advancement. 


#  I'***.,  „ 
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DO  NOT  ENCOURAGE  STYLE  STEALING 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  spoken  and  declared  unlaw¬ 
ful  important  parts  of  the  plan  under 
which  the  Fashion  Originators’  Guild  and  the 
Millinery  Creators’  Guild  have  been  operated. 
Doubtless  many  retailers,  as  well  as  manufac¬ 
turers,  will  regret  that  the  High  Court’s  deci¬ 
sion  has  put  an  end  to  certain  of  the  Guilds’ 
activities  while  others  in  both  fields  may  re¬ 
joice. 

Out  of  the  situation,  however,  one  thought 
rises  and  clamors  for  expression.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  court’s  decision  will  not  be  the 
signal  for  a  great  outbreak  of  copying.  Prob¬ 
ably  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  manufactur¬ 
ers  who  are  eager  to  push  the  sale  of  their 
products  all  will  abstain  from  appropriating 
fashion  ideas  which  they  believe  will  improve 
the  sale  of  their  lines,  but  reputable  retailers 
should  recogni/.e  the  inevitable  effect  upon 
their  better  class  business  of  the  flagrant  copy¬ 
ing  of  fashion  from  higher-priced  merchan¬ 
dise  into  low  end  goods. 

We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  those  manu¬ 
facturers  who  have  sought  so  determinedly 
through  guild  operation  to  prevent  copying 
will  not  wholly  give  up  the  hope  of  develop¬ 
ing  lawful  means  of  discouraging  this  practice. 
Whether  it  will  prove  possible  to  meet  the 
situation  through  design  copyrights  or  patents 
we  do  not  know. 

.\s  an  organization  this  .\ssociation  has  al¬ 
ways  found  it  necessary  to  oppose  the  design 
copyright  bills  which  have  been  before  Con¬ 
gress.  not  because  we  were  opposed  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  protection  for  the  creator  of  a  com¬ 
mercially  valuable  design,  but  because  the 
sponsors  of  such  proposed  legislation  have  al¬ 
ways  made  the  mistake  of  asking  for  much 
more  than  they  conceivably  could  be  entitled 
to.  and  because  the  only  |K)ssible  methods  of 
enforcement  would  have  placed  an  unfair  and 
intolerable  burden  upon  retail  stores. 

If  legislation  could  be  framed  which  would 
give  the  creator  protec  tion  for  the  actual  crea¬ 
tions  of  his  art  and  the  administration  of  such 


legislation  would  not  involve  all  the  hardships 
which  inevitably  must  result  from  the  polic¬ 
ing  of  such  a  law  in  retail  stores,  we  believe 
most  responsible  retailers  would  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  supjx)rt  such  an  act. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  promoters  of 
legislation  up  to  this  time  have  never  been 
willing  to  base  their  claims  for  protection  upon 
proof  of  originality  but  rather  upon  “originali¬ 
ty  of  application.”  This  might  have  meant 
that  all  that  great  reservoir  of  designs  which 
has  come  down  through  the  ages  as  the  proper¬ 
ty  of  the  race  could  have  been  appropriated 
and  tied  up  under  the  protection  of  federal 
law  bv  those  who  were  most  energetic  and 
enterprising  in  laying  claim  to  them. 

Unless  there  is  some  definite  element  of 
originality  in  a  design  there  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  why  anyone  should  be  allowed 
the  exclusive  right  to  its  use. 

Of  even  more  practical  importance,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  the  consideration  of  what  efforts 
to  enforce  such  laws  woidd  have  meant.  Mer¬ 
chandise  usually  is  designed  and  manufactured 
in  comparative  privacy.  It  is  shipped  and 
transported  in  cases  or  packages  which  do  not 
invite  inspection.  Not  until  it  has  arrived  in 
the  hands  of  the  retailer  is  it  displayed  and 
heralded  to  the  world.  Thus,  alleged  infringe¬ 
ments  of  copyrighted  designs  probably  would 
not  be  detected  until  some  retailer  had  bought 
the  g(K)ds  and  offered  them  for  sale. 

Any  law  which  would  allow  the  owner,  or 
the  agent  of  the  owner,  of  a  copyrighted  de¬ 
sign,  upon  detection  of  what  he  might  assume 
was  a  “colorable  imitation”  of  his  design  in 
the  st(Kk  of  a  retail  store,  to  hold  the  retailer 
liable  anti  prevent  the  sale  of  such  merchan¬ 
dise  would  be  intolerable.  The  cure  would  be 
worse  than  the  evil  of  cot>ying. 

If,  however,  sound  and  just  provisions  could 
be  drawn  into  a  bill  which  would  result  in  the 
penalty  for  design  stealing  falling  directly 
upon  the  |>erson  who  did  the  stealing  (or  who 
prompted  iO  ,  and  which  did  not  penalize  all 
sorts  of  innocent  parties,  such  legislation 
should  have  the  support  of  every  retailer. 

Such  a  measure  should  require,  first,  the 
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establishment  of  proof  of  originality  and 
ownership;  enforcement  should  not  depend 
upon  buli-in-a-china-shop  methods  of  jx)licing; 
and  adequate  protection  for  the  innocent 
should  be  no  less  definitely  provided  than 
punishment  for  the  guilty. 

Any  bill  which  would  permit  a  retailer’s 
stock  to  be  tied  up,  and  kept  from  sale,  while 
the  slow  processes  of  the  courts  would  be  about 
the  business  of  determining  whether  or  not 
there  was  an  infringement  of  a  copyrighted 
design  would  be— and  rightly  should  be— op¬ 
posed  by  retailers  with  their  full  vigor. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  parties  who  may 
be  interested  in  fair  and  reasonable  methods 
for  the  protection  of  original  designs  may  take 
counsel  together  in  the  effort  to  arrive  at  some 
lawful  means  of  achieving  the  desired  end. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  re- 
sjx)nsif)le  retail  merchants,  and  their  buyers, 
to  practise  a  decent  self-restraint  in  the  present 
situation.  To  interpret  the  Supreme  Court’s 
decision  as  a  declaration  that  all  bars  are  down 
and  that  style-stealing  is  a  legitimate  thing, 
would  be  unfortunate  and  subversive  of  the 
best  interests  of  retailer  and  manufacturer 
alike. 

RESTRAINT  IN  PRICE  INCREASES  MAY 
PREVENT  PRICE  CONTROL 

Many  members  continue  to  report  to 
us  price  increases  by  manufacturers 
or  wholesalers  which  they  regard  as 
unjustifiable.  .\11  of  these  reports  are  prompt¬ 
ly  investigated  bv  us.  W^e  put  the  question  of 
justifying  such  increases  directly  up  to  the 
manufacturers.  In  practically  every  case  the 
manufacturers  have,  with  reasonable  prompt¬ 
ness,  given  us  their  explanations  and  in  nearly 
every  case  the  increase  has  seemed  inevitable. 

You  will  recognize  that  it  is  practically  im- 
pxrssible  for  us  to  know  with  any  degree  of 
exactness  just  what  materials,  and  of  what 
quality,  a  manufacturer  uses  in  his  product 
and  while  we  can  follow  the  market  quotations 
on  raw  materials  there  are  so  many  different 
grades  at  so  many  different  prices  that  one 
never  can  be  sure  exactly  what  the  situation  is. 

When  the  merchandise  involves  imported 
materials  which  are  said  to  be  scarce  and 
higher  in  price  we  can,  and  do,  check  with  the 
customs  department  on  the  imports  of  such 
materials  to  determine  what  the  situation  is, 
and  we  can  check  some  other  elements  of  cost, 
but  to  a  large  extent  we  are  obliged  to  rely 
upon  the  manufacturer’s  statements  and  the 
general  information  in  the  trade. 

This  work  has  been  valuable,  however.  It 
has  exerted  strong  moral  influence  to  keep 
prices  in  line.  The  fact  that  the  cost  of  living 
has  increased  only  2.2  percent  during  the  peri¬ 
od  of  this  war  in  Europe,  and  in  spite  of  the 


huge  expenditures  for  national  defense,  re¬ 
flects  all  sorts  of  credit  upon  retailers. 

However,  the  real  task  is  still  before  us.  This 
emergency  is  one  which  promises  to  become 
more  acute  with  the  passing  of  the  months.  It 
is  more  important  than  ever  that  retailers 
stand  firm  and  do  not  allow  prices  to  run  away. 

Thus  far  there  have  been  practically  no 
actual  shortages  of  merchandise.  Consequent¬ 
ly  there  has  been  little  temptation  for  retail 
buyers  to  engage  in  any  mad  scramble  to  secure 
goods.  Hence  when  buyers  have  been  con¬ 
fronted  with  offerings  of  merchandise  at  in¬ 
creased  prices  they  have  been  in  position  to 
hesitate  and  inquire  as  to  the  reason  for  such 
increase.  That  has  meant  that  the  market  has 
not  changed  entirelv  to  a  sellers’  market. 

How  much  longer  this  condition  will  con¬ 
tinue  we  do  not  know.  There  is  some  evidence 
of  possible  scarcities  in  certain  lines  and  doubt¬ 
less  buyers  will  be  up  against  increasing  pres¬ 
sure  from  manufacturers  and  their  salesmen. 

Here  is  where  the  danger  will  lie.  If  buyers 
are  allowed  to  rush  in  headlong  and  buy  re¬ 
gardless  of  price  and  eyery  other  consideration 
we  shall  see  a  price  inflation  which  will  be  far- 
reaching  and  painful  to  eyeryone  concerned 
and  for  which  retailers  will  probably  have  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  public  and  governmental 
disapproval. 

Don’t  Let  Your  Buyers 

Bull  the  Market  Against  Themselves! 

A  very  wise  old  merchant  once  said:  “Neyer 
be  afraid  of  a  famine  in  the  dry  goods  business. 
Our  capacity  to  produce  is  almost  unlimited 
and,  while  there  may  be  a  shortage  of  some¬ 
thing  noAv  and  then,  our  public  is  good- 
natured  and  Avill  always  accept  a  reasonable 
substitute.”  As  in  all  generalizations  there 
may  be  some  element  of  inaccuracy  in  this 
statement  but.  by  and  large,  shortages  are  rare¬ 
ly  as  bad  as  they  threaten  to  be.  At  any  rate 
there  can  be  no  justification  at  this  time  for 
retailers  to  throw  nil  prudence  out  of  the  win- 
doAv  and  allow  their  buyers  to  be  thrown  into 
a  panic  by  the  selling  side  of  the  market. 

Let  us  recognize  that  many  manufacturers 
are  experiencing  rising  costs  in  their  produc¬ 
tion  and  let  us  be  ready  to  accept  reasonable 
adyances  in  price  where  such  rises  are  neces¬ 
sary  but  stand  firmly  as  heretofore  to  stop  un¬ 
justifiable  increases. 

For  many  months,  now,  we  have  been  ask¬ 
ing  your  cooperation  in  this  work.  You  may 
be  growing  tired  of  hearing  about  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  controlling  prices  but  tve  urge  you  to 
keep  up  the  work. 

Retail  restraint  in  this  matter  of  prices  may 
help  to  prevent,  or  at  least  to  delay,  govern¬ 
ment  price  controls. 
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"WE  DON'T  KNOW  WHERE  WE'RE  GOING  . .'' 

IN  that  golden  age  of  innocence  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  current  century  the  words 
of  a  popular  song  told  us— “We  don’t 
know  where  tve’re  going  but  we’re  on  our 
way.”  This  seems  to  be  the  situation  today 
and  we  certainly  are  on  our  way. 

The  nation  now  is  legally  committed  to  all- 
out  aid  to  Britain  and  it  rests  largely  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  to  where  we 
are  going.  It  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that  we 
are  not  on  our  way  to  active  participation  in 
Europe’s  war.  but  if  that  should  come  we  shall 
have  to  face  it  with  what  fortitude  we  may. 
We  shall  have  to  gird  up  our  loins  and  dedi¬ 
cate  ourselves  to  the  successful  outcome  of  the 
war.  We  are  Americans  first  of  all  when  the 
fate  of  the  nation  is  at  stake. 

Meanwhile,  the  nation  has  assumed  a  task 
which  is  second  in  magnitude  only  to  active 
belligerency.  Our  production  of  arms  and 
armament,  planes  and  ships,  food  and  every¬ 
thing  else  which  Britain  will  require  must  be 
stepped  up  enormously.  Priorities  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  issue  and  they  mean  that  if  there  is 
not  enough  of  any  needed  thing  for  defense 
needs,  English  needs  and  American  civilian 
needs,  civilians  will  have  to  do  without.  These 
priorities  are  going  to  mean  something  pretty 
s(X)n  in  the  life  of  every  retail  merchant  and 
of  the  public. 

The  jX)ssibilitv  of  government  price  con¬ 
trols— about  which  we  have  so  frequently 
warned  vou— has  turned  into  a  probabilitv. 
We  don’t  want  government  control  of  prices 
if  it  can  be  avoided  and— if  anything  could 
demonstrate  to  government  that  such  controls 
are  not  needed— the  more  that  business  dis¬ 
plays  in  the  way  of  sane  restraint  in  price  mat¬ 
ters  the  more  likelv  we  are  to  get  through  with¬ 
out  such  rigid  measures. 

As  the  defense  campaign  and  the  aid  to  Eng¬ 
land  effort  increase  in  intensity  there  will  be 
problems  which  will  bring  home  to  retailers 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  to  which  we  have 
set  our  hands  and  will  demonstrate— perhaps 
painfullv— the  im|M)rtance  of  the  function  of 
retailing.  With  the  demands  u|M)n  man  |M)wer 
of  the  mills  and  factories  and  the  conscription 
of  voung  men  the  task  of  keeping  store  organi¬ 
zations  recruited  will  not  be  easy. 

The  influence  of  war  time  wages  in  the  most 
essential  industries  will  be  reflected  in  store 
salaries  and  expense  ratios  will  be  something 
with  which  every  retailer  will  have  to  struggle. 
The  im|X)rtance  of  preventing  runaway  ex¬ 
pense  ratios  need  hardly  be  jxjinted  out. 

In  the  previous  world  war  period  when  it 
became  necessary  for  the  Ignited  States. to  feed 


France  and  England  Americans  were  called 
upon  to  conserve  fotjd.  Our  allies  were  not 
used  to  eating  corn  and  so  Americans  were 
urged  by  the  government  to  eat  corn  and  save 
wheat  tor  Europe.  In  the  food  conservation 
campaign  retailers  were  organized  throughout 
every  state  in  the  Union  to  help  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministrator.  They  did  gjreat  work  and  would 
have  done  much  more  had  the  war  continued. 
Here  again  retailers  may  have  to  accept  the 
obligation  to  help. 

Fuel  shortages  may  develop.  Last  time  the 
E'uel  Administrator  decreed  that  stores  might 
be  open  only  during  certain  hours  of  the  day 
in  order  to  save  fuel.  ^Ve  were  spared  the  ulti¬ 
mate  in  this  also  by  the  ending  of  the  war.  We 
may  have  a  fuel  problem  before  we  are 
through.  That  is  something  to  think  about. 

One  of  the  major  problems  which  we  all 
must  face  is  the  financing  of  these  activities  by 
government.  Different  people  are  estimating 
the  possible  cost  in  money  of  our  commitment 
to  England  and  for  National  Defense  and  these 
guesses  run  all  the  way  up  to  100  billion  dollars 
before  the  job  is  done.  It  may  tax  the  total 
resources  of  the  nation  to  find  the  needed 
funds  and  before  we  get  through  men  and 
women  tvho  have  been  used  to  selling  dry 
g(X)ds  mav  be  selling  government  bonds. 

And  all  this  is  against  a  dark  background 
where  lurk  many  strange  and  unfamiliar 
things,  such  as  a  jxissible  great  inflation,  radical 
changes  in  our  form  of  government  and  ways 
of  life.  It  will  rest  to  a  considerable  degree 
with  business  whether  these  lurking  dangers 
ever  become  actual.  Inflation,  for  example,  is 
another  term  indicating  a  too-rapid  rise  in 
prices.  Here  retailers  can  continue  to  consti¬ 
tute  themselves  a  brake  against  too-rapidly  ris¬ 
ing  prices.  It  is  true  that  business  alone  is  not 
likelv  to  be  the  cause  of  any  great  inflation, 
but  sound  wisdom  in  the  course  which  busi¬ 
ness  follows  mav  be  an  active  factor  in  prevent¬ 
ing  inflation. 

These  are  perhaps  the  most  tremendous 
times  in  which  any  of  us  has  ever  lived.  No 
man  can  know  what  may  come  of  the  present 
situation  and  no  real  American  can  give  his 
thoughts  solelv  to  the  narrower  problems  of 
buying  and  selling  merchandise.  Each  one  of 
us  must  consider  the  effect  of  his  acts  upon  the 
common  good. 

Retailers,  as  we  have  known  them,  have  al- 
wavs  been  constructively  minded.  The  facts 
of  their  business  lead  to  an  instinctive  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  need  of  building  their  communi¬ 
ties.  Now  we  are  forced  to  think  in  terms  of 
a  larger  communitv— the  nation.  This  is  the 
time  to  prepare  our  own  minds  and  the  minds 
of  all  tho.se  who  come  under  our  influence  for 
many  things  which  probably  lie  ahead  of  us. 
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By  Lew  Hahn 


There  is  a  chapter  out  of  the  history  of 
the  last  great  war  period  which  retailers 
and  manufacturers  of  today  would  do  well 
to  consider.  Under  the  stimulus  of  war  con¬ 
ditions  scarcities  had  developed  in  many  lines 
of  consumer  goods  and  prices  had  undergone  a 
fairly  continuous  increase.  Labor  was  well  em¬ 
ployed  at  high  wages  liecause  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  had  the  important  obligation  of  insuring 
success  in  the  war  in  which  it  had  intervened. 
.\s  a  consequence  demand  was  great.  Sales  vol¬ 
ume  soared  but  more  by  reason  of  increased 
prices  than  through  the  consumption  of  more 
units  of  product. 

That  period  was  spoken  of  by  Roger  Babson 
as  the  time  when  manufacturers  did  not  need 
salesmen.  All  they  required  was  “someone  to 
write  orders  and  lie  about  deliveries.”  From  the 
standpoint  of  figures  alone  business  might  have 
regarded  that  lime  as  a  halcyon  period.  Later 
we  knew  it  for  a  sort  of  fool’s  paradise. 

There  was  an  aftermathi 
Retailers  hungry  for  merchandise  for  which 
they  could  find  a  ready  sale  and  knowing  that 
manufacturers  were  rationing  their  customers 
and  delivering  only  a  fraction  of  the  goods 
ordered,  met  the  situation  by  ordering  more 
than  they  expected  to  get  and  by  duplicating 
their  orders  with  any  manufacturer  who  would 
take  them. 

No  official  estimate  has  ever  lieen  made  as  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  commitments  which  retail¬ 


ers  made  at  that  time  but  the  pyramiding  of 
orders  must  have  been  enormous. 

Finally  the  market  broke— and  then  practically 
every  manufacturer  found  he  would  be  able  to 
deliver  almost  every  dollar’s  worth  ordered. 

Then  followed  that  tremendous  flood  of  can¬ 
cellations.  Probably  nothing  just  like  it  ever 
hapftened  before  in  American  business.  This 
was  followed  by  the  general  adoption  of  the  so- 
called  “hand-to-mouth”  method  of  buying.  For 
some  years  the  twelfth-of-a-dozen  order  was  a 
familiar  thing.  Many  retail  theorists  expatiated 
upon  the  inherent  soundness  of  hand-to-mouth 
buying  and  averred  that  never  again  would  re¬ 
tailers  follow  any  other  course.  They  overlooked 
the  fact  that  when  a  retailer  buys  something  the 
price  of  which  may  be  lower  tomorrow  he  will 
l)uy  with  prudence  and  that  when  we  come  to 
any  period  in  which  what  he  buys  is  likely  to  be 
worth  more  tomorrow  he  will  buy  more  liberal¬ 
ly.  The  scientific  mind  frequently  conducts  ex¬ 
tensive  researches  to  find  a  basis  for  avoiding 
(ommon  sense. 

-All  this,  quite  naturally,  had  its  effect  upon 
manufacturers.  For  a  long  time  after  the  can¬ 
cellations  the  average  manufacturer  would  not 
have  been  allowed  to  use  the  telephone  to  voice 
his  opinion  of  retailers.  Much  of^  the  spirit  of 
criticism  of  retailers  which  has  ptersisted  among 
manufacturers  over  the  years  doubtless  could  be 
traced  back  to  this  episode. 

.And  yet  there  seemingly  was  nothing  that  the 
(Continued  on  page  88) 
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You  Can  Pre-Evaluate  Your  Advertising 

Ways  of  doing  it  and  reasons  for  doing  it  are  given 
here — the  most  pressing  reason  being  that  an  N.  Y.  U. 
survey  reveals  50%  of  department  store  ads  unsuccessful. 


By  Dr.  Charles  M.  Edwards, 

Associate  Professor  of  Retailing,  School  of  Retailing,  Neu>  York  University 


Despite  all  the  knowledge 
that  we  have  acquired  about 
advertising,  we  still  know  so 
little  that  a  large  proportion  of  our 
output  falls  short  of  attaining 
either  one  or  both  of  its  intended 
goals:  increased  sales  and  increased 
profits.  In  most  stores,  modern  ad¬ 
vertising  has  not  yet  become  the 
science  that  its  defenders  claim  it 
to  be.  We  can’t  escape  this  con¬ 
clusion  when  we  scrutinize  the  re¬ 
sults  of  an  analysis  which  we  at  the 
New  York  University  School  of 
Retailing  have  been  carrying  on 
since  1938.  In  coojjeration  with 
several  major  department  stores 
and  with  a  large  chain  organiza¬ 
tion  that  operates  department  and 
dry  goods  stores  of  all  volume  classi¬ 
fications  in  many  sections  of  the 
country,  we  have  analyzed  several 
thousands  of  promotional  adver¬ 
tisements  to  find  out  how  many  of 
them  succeeded  and  how  many  of 
them  failed— and  why. 

Half  of  Advertising  Inefficient 

The  findings  of  the  survey  lead 
to  this  conclusion:  that  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  department  and  specialty 
stores  today,  fully  half  of  the  pro¬ 
motional  advertising  that  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  produce  immediate  volume— 
fully  half  of  the  regular-price-line 
and  special-promotion  advertising- 
yields  an  unsatisfactory  sales  return 
in  relation  to  its  cost. 

Of  course,  the  proportion  of  any 
one  store’s  advertising  that  might 
be  termed  successful,  and  the  pro¬ 
portion  unsuccessful,  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  store  and  upon 
the  consequent  standard  of  per¬ 
formance  that  the  store  reasonably 
establishes  for  itself.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  our  analyses,  most  stores 
proposed  that  we  apply  the  widely 


lalked-about— but  seldom  attained 
—“ten  times  rule’’  which  requires 
that  advertising  should  produce 
sales  amounting  to  ten  times  the 
cost  of  the  space. 

Much  to  the  surprise  and  conster¬ 
nation  of  the  stores’  executives,  we 
found,  with  few  exceptions,  that 
we  were  forced  to  classify  as  unsuc¬ 
cessful  anywhere  from  two-thirds  to 
three-quarters  of  the  stores’  adver¬ 
tisements  when  we  applied  this  ten- 
times  rule  or  ten-percent  yardstick. 
We  found  it  necessary  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  therefore,  to  adopt  adver¬ 
tising  cost  standards  that  ranged 
from  15%  to  30%  for  special-pro- 
motion  (or  “sale”)  advertisements: 
and  from  20%  to  40%  for  regular- 
price-line  advertisements.  In  this 
way,  we  set  the  dividing  line  be¬ 
tween  satisfactory  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  performance  at  a  j>ercentage 
level  where  we  could  classify  ap¬ 
proximately  half  of  each  store’s 
promotional  advertisements  as  suc¬ 
cessful  and  half  as  unsuccessful. 

For  what  reasons  did  fully  half 
of  all  the  stores’  promotional  ad¬ 
vertisements  fail  to  contribute  satis¬ 
factorily  to  sales  volume  and  profit? 
There  can  be  only  one  answer:  We 
haven’t  known  with  certainty  the 
differences  between  successful  and 
unsuccessful  advertising  techniques. 
\Ve  venture  all  sorts  of  guesses,  but 
we  actually  don’t  know.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  tve  have  been  guided 
by  opinions  rather  than  by  facts  in 
preparing  our  advertisements. 

Is  it  possible  to  substitute  facts 
for  opinions,  objective  standards 
for  subjective  evaluations  in  the 
creation  of  retail  advertisements? 
Is  it  possible  to  find  any  common 
denominators  that  make  the  suc¬ 
cessful  advertisement  succeed,  the 
unsuccessful  advertisements  fail?  Is 
it  possible  to  isolate,  identify,  and 


evaluate  the  successful  and  the  un¬ 
successful  techniques? 

As  a  result  of  the  studies  that  we 
have  conducted  in  60-odd  stores  in 
the  last  two  and  one-half  years,  we 
can  give  an  affirmative  answer  to 
these  questions.  We  have  facts  to 
prove  that  it  is  possible  in  the  case 
of  promotional  advertisements,  the 
sales  results  of  which  are  known,  to 
discover  the  common  denominators 
that  account  for  the  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  of  advertisements.  It  is  possible 
thereafter  to  use  these  common  de¬ 
nominators  to  evaluate  advertise¬ 
ments  before  publication— to  pre¬ 
evaluate  advertisements,  if  you 
please— in  order  to  make  certain 
that  the  advertisements  have  a  rea¬ 
sonable  chance  to  sell. 

The  Significant  Factors 

Briefly,  we  have  found  in  the 
stores  with  which  we  have  worked 
that  the  many  factors  which  influ¬ 
ence  the  success  or  failure  of  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  (we  compiled  a  list  of 
more  than  250)  fall  into  two 
groups  which  we  termed  (1)  fac¬ 
tors  outside  the  advertisement  and 
(2)  factors  inside  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  The  first,  or  “outside”  group 
includes  such  factors  as  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  the  price,  the  time,  the 
weather,  and  the  medium.  Each  of 
these  factors  affects  the  productivity 
of  an  advertisement.  Each  of  them, 
however,  is  ordinarily  beyond  the 
control  of  the  advertising  creative 
staff.  Of  all  these  “outside”  factors 
the  item  is  of  first  importance. 
If  the  item  isn’t  right,  an  advertise¬ 
ment  cannot  sell  the  merchandise 
no  matter  how  good  the  advertise¬ 
ment  may  be.  The  second,  or 
“inside”  group  is  comj>osed  of  such 
factors  as  layout,  illustration,  head¬ 
line,  and  copy.  Each  of  these  fac¬ 
tors  also  affects  the  productivity  of 
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When  Professor  Edwards  spoke  before  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  at  the  January  convention  he 
showed  pairs  of  ads  like  this  and  asked  them  to 
choose  the  more  successful  of  each  pair.  Per¬ 
centage  of  correct  identification?  56% !  They 
might  just  as  well  have  tossed  a  coin.  In  this  case 
the  ad  at  the  right  was  actually  nearly  4  times 
as  productive  as  the  other. 


Miracle  Weave 
shirt*  have  fray 
resistant  collars! 


of  advertisements,  however,  you 
will  undoubtedly  experience  diffi¬ 
culty  in  locating  pairs  ot  advertise¬ 
ments  for  the  same  merchandise, 
pidtlished  under  like  conditions, 
therefore,  I  would  suggest  to  you 
that  you  adopt  the  short-cut  pro¬ 
cedure  which  w’e  later  chose  of  ana¬ 
lyzing  advertisements  by  merchan¬ 
dise  groups  or  divisions,  rather 
than  by  paired  items  alone. 

In  this  process  we  grouped  the 
advertisements  for  each  line  of 
merchandise  into  two  classes:  (1) 
the  successful  or  low-cost  advertise¬ 
ment  and  (2)  the  unsuccessful  or 
high-cost  advertisements.  Then  we 
analyzed  carefully  the  advertise- 


an  advertisement.  Over  these  fac¬ 
tors  the  advertising  creative  staff 
can  exercise  control. 

We  were  concerned  primarily 
with  an  evaluation  of  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  the  factors  inside  the 
advertisment,  factors  that  might  be 
defined  as  advertising  techniques. 
\Ve  entleavored,  therefore,  to  find 
examples  of  advertisements  in 
which  the  more  important  “out¬ 
side”  factors  were  constant  or  alike. 
We  endea\ored  to  compare  adver¬ 
tisements  for  identical  or  similar 
items  of  merchandise,  which  were 
advertised  at  about  the  same  price, 
at  about  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
same  media.  Because  the  outside 


factors  were  alike,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  j>airs  of  advertisements  shown 
here,  the  advertisements  themselves 
had  an  equal  opportunity  to  sell. 
The  causes  of  the  unequal  produc¬ 
tivity  of  the  advertisements  could 
then  be  attributed  to  differences  in 
the  factors  within  the  advertise¬ 
ments— to  differences  in  layout,  il¬ 
lustration,  headline,  and  copy  tech¬ 
niques.  We  then  set  out  to  isolate 
and  identify  the  significant  tech¬ 
niques. 

You  might  seek  by  the  same  pro¬ 
cedure  to  discover  the  elements  that 
determine  the  success  and  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  your  advertisements.  Unless 
your  store  ptdtlishes  a  large  number 


SALE! 

FUR  MUFFS 

3.33 


FUR  MUFF 


SALE!  3.33 


A  .muff  thit’i  at-io  a  haiul. 
b.is  with  accrsiori«!  In 
black  Sral-tXed  Coney, 
or  browrn,  Bcaver-Dj'W 
Coney.  Mail  and  Phone 
Oiders.  d/eey*e  Latt-tr* 
PrirrJ  Furl,  Third  Flatr, 
7fk  Avt.  Bldg. 


Slide-taateoed  handbag  cainpartn»ni 
coniaiu  mirror  and  po^etbookl  Seal- 
dyed  con^  or  beaver-dyed  coney,  Jutt 
dfoy  t.  a  line... tell  ua  whether  ahe 
weara  brown  or  black.  Mail  and 
phone  order,  iillcd.  Lawar-Prktd 
Fwt— Third  Fltr—7lh  Art.  Bldg. 


The  ad  at  the  left,  with  its  headline,  "This  Smart  Fur  Muff  Is  Also  a  Handbag,"  was  3  times  as 
productive  as  the  one  at  the  right.  It  had  a  selling  point  besides  price  in  the  headline. 
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ments  in  each  group.  We  kept 
minute  records  of  (1)  the  facts  and 
ideas  that  the  advertisements  in 
each  group  contained  and  (2)  of 
the  techniques  that  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  each  group  utilized  in 
layouts,  illustrations,  headlines  and 
texts.  Finally,  we  summarized  our 
tabulations  to  discover  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  successful  and 
the  unsuccessful  advertisements,  as 
already  suggested,  on  the  basis  of 

(1)  what  the  advertisements  said 
and  (2)  how  the  advertisements 
said  it. 

In  the  instances  in  which  we 
utilized  this  short-cut  method  of 
analyzing  advertisements  by  lines  of 
merchandise— and  I  w'ant  to  stress 
this  jx>int— we  found  that  the  same 
factors  prove  to  be  important  or 
unimportant  as  in  the  instances  in 
which  we  analyzed  pairs  of  adver¬ 
tisements  for  the  same  items. 

When  we  completed  our  sum¬ 
maries,  we  learned  that  no  tech¬ 
nique  had  always  succeeded  and 
no  technique  had  always  failed. 
The  evidence  proved  conclusively, 
however,  that  the  odds  invariably 
favor  the  use  of  certain  techniques, 
and,  by  contrast,  the  odds  invaria¬ 
bly  oppose  the  use  of  certain 
other  techniques.  For  instance,  we 
learned  that  an  advertisement’s 
chance  for  success  invariably  in¬ 
creases  as  the  number  of  pertinent 
merchandise  facts  included  in  the 
advertisement  increases. 

Our  summaries  indicate,  as  you 
might  expect,  that  many  factors  in¬ 
fluence  the  productivity  of  an  ad¬ 
vertisement.  We  learned,  however, 
through  our  analyses  in  stores  of  all 
types  and  sizes,  that  in  every  or¬ 
ganization’s  advertising  a  relatively 
small  number  of  factors  stand  out 
head  and  shoulders  above  all  the 
rest.  In  each  store,  a  few  factors  are 
so  basically  important  that  their 
use  invariably  exerts  a  marked  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  productivity  of  the 
store’s  advertisements.  .\s  a  result, 
for  each  organization  we  have  been 
able  to  help  in  developing  a  check 
list  of  the  elements  essential  to  that 
store’s  advertising.  .Although  the 
elements  vary  slightly  from  store  to 
store,  several  elements  are  so  uni¬ 
versally  important  that  they  recur 
in  all  stores’  check  lists.  Soon  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  present  a  com¬ 
posite  major  list  of  elements  that 
will  be  useful  to  all. 


W’hat  are  the  purposes  and  what 
are  the  limitations  of  a  check  list 
of  the  sort  that  we  have  derived  for 
each  organization?  Let’s  look,  first, 
at  the  limitations. 

What  a  Check  List  Can’t  Do 

(1)  A  check  list  cannot  take  the 
place  of  brains.  It  cannot  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  resourcefulness  and  the 
hard  work  of  advertising  staff  mem¬ 
bers  in  acquainting  themselves  with 
all  the  facts  about  the  merchandise 
and  in  singling  out  the  different 
and  superior  features  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  for  dramatization. 

(2)  .An  advertising  check  list 
is  not  a  merchandise-evaluation 
gauge.  .An  advertising  check  list 
cannot  tell  you  in  advance  whether 
one  item  will  sell  while  another 
will  not.  It  is  possible  to  devise 
such  merchandise-evaluation  stand¬ 
ards,  but  these  standards  should  be 
kept  separate  from,  and  should  not 
be  confused  with,  an  advertising 
check  list. 

(3)  .An  advertising  check  list  is 
not  a  gauge  of  probable  sales.  It 
can  indicate  w'hich  of  two  or  more 
proposed  advertisements  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  greater  volume  for  a  given 
item,  but  it  cannot  forecast  the 
volume  that  the  item  will  yield. 

(4)  .A  check  list  can  measure 
only  the  objective,  not  the  subjec¬ 
tive,  elements  contained  in  an  ad¬ 
vertisement.  The  thing  that  causes 
most  of  the  check  lists  that  have 
been  proposed  by  ^arious  persons 
or  groups  to  be  derided  and  dis¬ 
carded  is  the  fact  that  they  are 
offered  as  measures  of  both  objec¬ 
tive  and  subjective  factors.  The 
first,  the  objective,  tangible  facts, 
can  be  measured;  the  second,  the 
subjective,  intangible  qualities, 
cannot.  The  presence  of  the  objec¬ 
tive  elements,  such  as  an  outright 
statement  of  the  uses  and  benefits 
of  an  article,  is  a  matter  of  record; 
the  presence  of  subjective  elements, 
such  as  an  intended  appeal  to  curi¬ 
osity,  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  The 
latter  quality  exists  only  in  the 
minds  of  the  reader.  What  pro¬ 
vokes  the  curiosity  of  one  person 
fails  to  intrigue  another. 

What  a  Check  List  Can  Do 

(1)  .A  check  list  serves  as  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  sales-tested  elements  or 
guiding  principles.  The  sales  and 
advertising  records  of  participating 


stores  show  that  the  relatively  few 
elements  which  we  have  identified 
are  so  dominantly  imptortant  that 
their  inclusion  in  every  advertise¬ 
ment  should  be  demanded,  or  tlieir 
omission  should  be  permitted  only 
by  intention. 

(2)  A  check  list  aids  advertising 
specialists  to  pre-determine,  on  the 
basis  of  past  experience,  which  of 
two  or  more  proposed  techniques 
has  the  better  chance  of  selling  any 
given  article  in  profitable  quanti¬ 
ties. 

(3)  .A  check  list  substitutes  facts 
for  opinions.  While  it  reveals  few, 
if  any,  new  principles  that  experi¬ 
enced  advertising  executives  don’t 
already  believe,  a  check  list  does 
take  many  advertising  practices  out 
of  the  realm  of  opinion  and  places 
them  in  the  realm  of  fact. 

(4)  A  check  list  insures  against 
forgetfulness.  It  reminds  us  to  in¬ 
clude  in  each  advertisement  the 
elements  essential  to  that  particular 
advertisement.  Fatal  ommissions 
occur  all  too  frequently  when  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  members  rely  only 
on  memory  or  on  “mental  check 
lists’’.  For  instance: 

.An  advertisement  for  raincoats 
failed  to  mention  the  material  of 
which  the  coats  are  made. 

.An  advertisement  for  draperies 
failed  to  mention  the  colors  in 
which  the  draperies  might  be  pro¬ 
cured. 

(5)  .A  check  list,  when  developed 
in  the  manner  that  we  have  ex¬ 
plained,  provides  a  list  of  sales- 
tested  factors  that  will 

(a)  increase  the  sales  produc¬ 
tivity  of  advertisements: 

(b)  lower  expenses;  and 

(c)  reduce  advertising  waste. 

These  are  not  idle  claims.  .Al¬ 
most  every  day  we  accumulate  ad¬ 
ditional  evidence  that  pre-evalua¬ 
tion  helps  stores  to  increase  iheir 
sales  and  profits. 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  reports  that  it  has  been  pre¬ 
evaluating  its  promotional  adver¬ 
tisements  for  a  year  and  a  half  with 
a  twenty-one  point  check  list  which 
grew  out  of  our  study.  During  this 
period,  the  store  has  managed  to 
bring  about  a  substantial  reduction 
in  its  already  low  advertising  cost 
percentage. 

— An  address  before  the  NRDG.A  Janu¬ 
ary  Convention.  ^ 
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Never  Forget!^^ 


IN  human  affairs  there  finally 
comes  a  time  when  departure 
from  long  established  prece¬ 
dents  becomes  necessary.  When  the 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Retail  Dry  Gotnls  .Association, 
and  the  Board  of  Directors,  last 
January  voted  in  favor  of  an  at¬ 
tempt  by  the  .Association  to  raise 
a  fund  for  the  assistance  of  the 
hard-pressed  British  drapers  and 
their  destitute  employees  we 
broke  a  precedent  of  long  standing. 

These  are  times  when  one  good 
precedent  after  another  is  being 
broken.  The  peace-time  conscrip¬ 
tion  of  .American  boys,  the  “lend- 
lease”  bill  and  billions  of  dollars  to 


be  given  Britian  by  the  government 
—all  these  things  mean  the  shatter¬ 
ing  of  honored  precedents.  .And  so 
we  figured  the  precedent  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  which  all  along  has 
lieen  not  to  ask  members  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  any  sort  of  outside  funds, 
no  matter  how  meritorious,  would 
also  have  to  go  by  the  board. 

We  are  glad  to  tell  you  that 
members  of  the  .Association  are  re¬ 
sponding  splendidly  to  our  appeal 
for  funds.  Contributions  are  com¬ 
ing  in  steadily.  There  are  no  large 
donations  because  we  haven’t  asked 
for  any.  We  suggested  gifts  at  the 
general  rate  of  10  cents  per  em¬ 
ployee,  with  the  option  of  increas¬ 


ing  this  total  by  direct  contribu¬ 
tions  from  employees  at  the  same 
rate.  That  is  a  very  modest  appeal 
but  if  everyone  comes  in  it  will 
produce  a  sum  substantial  enough 
to  be  very  welcome  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  in  London  which  is  trying  to 
raise  a  million  dollars  for  this 
worthy  object. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Leon¬ 
ard  H.  Bentall,  chairman  of  the 
“Retail  Textile  War  .Assistance 
Fund  to  Alleviate  Distress  among 
Employers  and  Employees.”  Read 
carefully  what  Mr.  Bentall  says  and 
then  try  to  picture  yourself  with 
your  store  destroyed  by  enemy 
bombs,  your  employees  without 
jobs  and  the  demoralization  of 
great  disaster  steadily  settling  upon 
all  about  you!  It  would  warm  your 
heart  and  give  you  fresh  courage, 
would  it  not,  to  learn  that  your 
fellow  tradesmen  across  the  ocean 
were  interested  in  your  unhappy 
lot  and  were  putting  even  a  mod¬ 
est  tax  upon  themselves  to  give  you 
a  little  help? 

Of  course,  it  would!  And  here 
is  a  grand  opportunity  to  keep  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  flowing— 
a  practical  way  to  express  some  of 
that  sympathy  for  the  ordinary 
folks  of  England  who  are  in  no 
way  responsible  for  the  present 
condition  but  who  have  to  bear  so 
bitterly  the  brunt- of  this  inhuman 
warfare. 

Read  Mr.  BentalVs  letter  and— 
if  you  have  not  yet  contributed— 
send  along  your  check.  In  the  fu¬ 
ture— when  you  look  hack  on  these 
days— you’ll  be  glad  you  helped! 
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Putting  the  Store  Plant  in  Order 


Mr.  Gaertner’s  detailed  and  valuable  discussion  of  steps  to  take 
in  improving  the  selling  efficiency  of  the  store  plant  was 
given  as  a  speech  before  the  convention.  John  Breen’s  address 
on  the  same  subject  also  appears,  complete,  in  this  issue. 


By  Frank  Gaertner,  Starrett  &  Van  Vleck,  New  York 


Any  plan  to  put  the  store  plant 
in  order  for  more  and  better 
‘selling  must  first  take  into 
consideration  a  basic  trend  of  the 
past  few  years— a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  transac¬ 
tions,  with  volume  remaining  the 
same.  This  results  in  greater  oper¬ 
ating  costs,  since  the  store  is  re¬ 
quired  to  handle  more  customers 
and  faster  stock  turnover.  All  its 
facilities  for  customer  circulation, 
transportation,  receiving,  delivery 
and  warehousing  are  taxed.  And 
each  of  these  factors  must  be  con¬ 
sidered— always  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  purpmse  of  any  moderniza¬ 
tion  project  is  to  increase  our 
profit. 

Customer  Circulation 

Beginning  w'ith  circulation,  we 
first  consider  the  question  of  refix- 
turing  or  rearrangement  of  fixtures. 
Our  purjX)se  is  to  permit  the  great¬ 
est  flow  of  traffic  through  the  floor 
and  yet  jjermit  the  customer  to  con¬ 
tact  as  many  departments  as  possi¬ 
ble.  As  the  location  of  store  en¬ 
trances  and  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  is  fixed  in  most  cases,  we  can 
readily  determine  the  direction  of 
this  flow  and  shift  our  fixtures  so 
as  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the 
traffic  instead  of  running  parallel 
with  it.  There  may  be  difficulties 
in  the  way  at  times  because  of  pecu¬ 
liar  column  arrangements.  In  stores 
where  the  columns  are  extremely 
close  together,  it  is  a  comparatively 
simple  matter  to  eliminate  the  al¬ 
ternate  columns  and  to  reinforce 
the  remaining  columns  to  take  the 
added  load.  To  do  so  would  cost 
about  $400  per  column  per  floor 
with  an  additional  $200  p>er  column 
for  reinforcing  the  foundations. 


Customer  Transportation 

As  to  customer  transportation, 
our  first  aim  is  to  relieve  the  first 
floor  congestion  as  quickly  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Escalators  are  the  primary 
means,  elevators  the  secondary. 
Barring  the  more  or  less  newer 
store  buildings,  the  average  store 
has  only  facilities  for  taking  40% 
of  the  ground  floor  traffic  to  the 
upper  floors,  whereas  transporta¬ 
tion  that  would  lift  at  least  65% 
to  70%  should  be  provided  for. 

In  determining  the  number  of 
people  to  be  carried,  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  formulas  which  can  be  used 
which  would  fairly  accurately  de¬ 
termine  the  load  to  be  carried.  In 
many  cases  actual  traffic  counts  are 
taken  to  determine  this.  We  know 
that  escalators  have  the  capacity  of 
handling  between  7,000  and  10,000 
persons  per  hour  as  compared  to 
400  persons  per  hour  on  the  aver¬ 
age  modern  type  elevator.  To  in¬ 
stall  escalators  today  into  an  exist¬ 
ing  plant  costs  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $23,000  per  run  for  one  floor,  to 
which  must  be  added  the  cost  for 
the  necessary  alterations  which 
would  amount  to  approximately 
S5,000  per  floor  per  escalator.  Ele¬ 
vators  on  the  other  hand  cost  from 
$18,000  to  $25,000  depending  upon 
the  type  of  equipment.  Shaft  work 
in  addition  to  this  would  cost  ap¬ 
proximately  $2,500  per  floor.  If  we 
were  to  install  elevators  of  the  lat¬ 
est  type,  the  number  required  to 
match  the  escalator  capacity  would 
occupy  more  space  than  the  esca¬ 
lators  and  would  cost  more  to  in¬ 
stall  and  wonld  lx;  more  expensive 
in  operation  and  in  maintenance. 
However,  we  must  have  elevators 
for  our  inner  floor  traffic  so  when 


escalators  are  required,  the  number 
of  elevators  can  be  held  to  a  mini¬ 
mum. 

In  stores  already  equipped  with 
escalators,  it  would  be  advantage¬ 
ous  to  streamline  the  old  equip¬ 
ment  with  new  handrails  and  balus¬ 
trades  which  can  now  be  had  in  all 
of  the  finest  metals  or  of  various 
colored  enamel  finishes  on  steel 
plates  which  are  drawn  over  wood 
cores.  Likewise  the  treads  can  be 
changed  to  the  new  close  setting 
rib  type,  thereby  eliminating  the 
dangerous  open  condition  at  the 
comb  plates  now  existing  because 
of  the  wide  open  cleat  type  which 
are  being  used.  Also  the  hideous 
old  steel  and  glass  enclosures  can  be 
removed  and  rolling  steel  shutters 
on  the  principle  of  that  used  for 
roll  top  desks  can  be  substituted  to 
close  up  the  floor  openings.  The 
machine  rooms  at  the  ceiling, 
which  were  always  very  objection¬ 
able  can  be  furred  in  and  stream¬ 
lined  and  used  advantageously  for 
carrying  a  store  message  or  for  di¬ 
rectional  sign  purposes. 

Space  Conservation 

As  the  urge  in  all  re-vamping 
programs  is  to  create  additional 
space,  every  nook  and  cranny  is 
looked  into  and  every  bit  of  unused 
roof  and  basement  area  is  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of.  In  this  the  receiving 
and  marking  rooms,  delivery  and 
packing  rooms  have  to  be  on  the 
constant  alert  to  preserve  the  space 
they  now  occupy.  However,  we 
have  had  cases  and  in  fact  one  right 
now  where  practically  a  whole  floor 
has  fieen  salvaged  for  selling  just 
by  proper  planning  of  the  non-ser¬ 
vice  departments  and  the  re-rout¬ 
ing  of  the  merchandise.  In  this 
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connection  the  general  offices  may 
be  affected  in  the  reduction  of  their 
working  facilities.  In  stores  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  have  delivery  sta¬ 
tions  and  warehouses  the  problem 
is  not  so  serious,  as  our  receiving 
and  delivery  activities  can  he  held 
down  to  a  minimum  in  the  store 
with  the  l)ulk  of  the  work  done  in 
the  warehouse.  In  many  cases  there 
is  extravagance  in  both.  The 
natural  urge  is  to  keep  as  much  of 
all  store  activities  under  one  roof 
as  possible  with  the  result  that 
when  we  start  out  to  operate  from 
the  warehouse,  we  gradually  keep 
building  up  a  duplicate  of  these 
activities  in  the  store  because  of 
convenience  and  for  the  rendering 
of  faster  service.  .As  these  ser\  ices 
cannot  be  eliminated  entirely,  the 
problem,  therefore,  is  to  supervise 
them  as  closely  as  possible  so  as  to 
pre\ent  them  from  over-expanding. 

In  stores  where  these  activities 
have  to  be  under  one  roof,  by  pro¬ 
viding  ample  facilities  for  receiving 
and  delivery  concourse  for  the 
handling  of  trucks  and  merchan¬ 
dise  together  with  large  and  speedy 
elevators,  the  merchandise  can  be 
handled  with  more  facilitv  and  the 
trucks  more  quickly  dispatched. 
If  trucks  have  to  wait,  you  can  be 
assured  of  congestion  in  the  de¬ 
livery  or  receiving  room.  As  to  the 


general  process  of  routing  the  mer¬ 
chandise  through  our  plant,  what 
can  be  simpler  than  receiving  and 
marking  at  the  top  of  the  store 
with  stock  rooms  adjacent  to  the 
receiving  and  dispatching  from  the 
stock  r(K)ms  by  means  of  spirals  and 
dumbwaiters  to  the  selling  depart¬ 
ment  and  then  delivering  out  from 
the  basement?  There  are  many 
cases  where  receiving  and  marking 
is  done  in  the  basement  as  well  but 
this  wf)idd  depend  entirely  upon 
the  type  of  store.  Insofar  as  the 
demands  on  the  elevator  system 
are  concerned,  basement  recei\ing 
would  demand  less  elevator  service 
as  the  merchandise  would  be  re- 
cei\ed  by  chute  and  lifted  by  ele- 
\ator  when  and  as  retjuired,  and 
instead  of  having  large  elevator 
cars,  ordinary  ser\ice  cars  of  a 
smaller  si/e  can  be  used. 

Over-expansion  of  our  stock 
rooms  presents  a  similar  problem 
and  the  urge  to  expand  our  stock 
space  within  the  store  is  tremen¬ 
dous  and  must  be  constantly 
watched.  Why  carry  such  a  large 
surplus  in  the  store  when  store 
rent  averages  from  SI. .50  to  S2.00  a 
stjuare  foot  while  warehouse  space 
is  Sat*  to  50(1  a  stjuare  foot?  .Along 
the  same  lines  investigate  your 
wf)rk  rooms,  em|)lovecs’  facilities, 
lotker  rtMtms  and  other  non-service 


areas  for  w’aste  sjiace  and  for  im¬ 
proving  operating  conditions. 

Painting  is  always  the  first  con- 
sitleration  in  any  scheme  of  decora¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  not  the  cure-all  for 
some  of  the  hideous  and  yet  neces¬ 
sary  things  that  clutter  up  a  store. 
Let  us  take  for  example  the  ceil¬ 
ings.  These  are  usually  covered 
with  miles  of  piping,  wiring, 
sjjrinklers,  lighting  fixtures,  con¬ 
duit,  ducts  and  wTat  not.  By  the 
very  simple  jirocess  of  furring  the 
ceilings  down,  we  can  cover  in  all 
of  these  things  with  any  one  of  a 
number  of  different  materials  with¬ 
out  in  any  way  affecting  the  store 
ojjeration.  To  do  so  would  cost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  35(i  to  40^  a 
square  foot.  We  have  recently 
come  across  a  material  for  ceilings 
which  is  made  up  of  a  perforated 
metal  which  is  soundproofed  in  the 
back,  and  can  be  had  in  any  color. 
It  comes  in  large  sheets  and  can  be 
easily  installed.  In  addition  to  the 
texture  that  the  perforations  create, 
they  also  serve  to  minimize  the 
amount  of  duct  work  for  the  air 
conditioning  system,  as  the  air  is 
discharged  behind  the  ceiling  and 
»  filters  out  through  the  perforations. 
Ordinarily  the  air  from  the  air 
conditioning  system  is  discharged 
through  a  device  mounted  on  the 
ceiling  which  in  this  instance  can 
be  dispensed  with,  effecting  a  sav¬ 
ing  in  installation  costs  and  result¬ 
ing  in  one  less  obstruction  on  the 
ceiling. 

In  the  basement  pipes  can  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  ceiling  and  placed 
below’  the  floor  in  trenches.  To 
install  the  trenches,  cuts  are  made 
through  the  center  of  the  bay  with¬ 
out  disturbance  to  the  fixtures. 

The  Floors 

Then  we  have  the  matter  of  floor 
surfaces  for  the  first  floor  and  base¬ 
ment.  In  this  field  we  have  such 
materials  as  marble,  ridiber  tile, 
as|)halt  tile,  cement  terrazzo,  mag¬ 
nesite  terrazzo  and  linoleum  to 
choose  from  .  For  the  pur|}Oses  of 
comj)arison,  marble  will  cost  $1.50 
to  S2.50  a  stjuare  foot,  rubber  tile 
55(*  a  square  foot,  asphalt  tile  35(f 
a  stjuare  foot,  cement  terrazzo  40^ 
to  60(‘  a  stjuare  foot,  magnesite 
terrazzo  60(‘  to  a  stjuare  foot 
and  linoleum  45(‘  a  square  foot. 
In  the  case  of  stores  having  wood 


Modernization  at  Feldman’s,  Lima 


IN  MODERNIZING  Feldman’s,  Inc.,  of  Lima,  Ohio,  [painstak¬ 
ing  study  was  given  to  the  matter  of  lighting.  For  department 
identification  silhouette  letter  signs  are  set  into  the  molding 
above  the  wall  cases  and  lighted  from  behind.  Rack  cases  for 
coats  and  dresses  are  illuminated  as  shown  above  by  daylight 
fluorescent  lamps.  The  store  layout  in  general  is  notable  for 
its  use  of  directional  signs  and  well-lighted  display  niches. 
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floors,  only  four  of  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  materials  can  be  used:  mag¬ 
nesite  terrazzo,  rubber  tile,  asphalt 
tile  and  linoleum. 

As  a  further  effort  towards  im¬ 
proving  our  conditions,  how  about 
removing  some  of  the  old  walls 
which  break  up  our  store,  and 
which  were  created  by  the  tieing 
on  of  one  piece  of  property  to  the 
other,  access  to  which  is  had  only 
by  means  of  fire  doors?  It  is  true 
that  there  are  local  building  re¬ 
quirements,  underwriters’  codes 
and  other  objections,  but  careful 
study  of  the  problems  will  fre¬ 
quently  yield  a  solution  that  is 
satisfactory  all  around. 

As  to  painting,  the  new  casein 
paints  have  several  advantages  over 
the  old  lead  and  oil  method  in 
that  one  coat  usually  covers.  It  is 
highly  recommended  by  lighting 
experts  as  having  a  high  reflecting 
value,  is  low  in  cost  and  quick  dry¬ 
ing.  In  addition  there  is  no  sheen 
and  the  range  of  colors  is  un¬ 
limited. 

Lighting 

A  few  words  about  lighting.  The 
tendency  today  is  to  use  the  inbuilt 
tvjje  of  fixture  which  sets  inside 
the  ceiling  and  consists  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  black  metal  lx)x  w'ith  an  in¬ 
terior  reflector  and  a  ribbed  glass 
lens  on  the  surface.  These  fixtures 
are  about  10"  to  12"  square,  are 
very  efficient  and  maintain  a  high 
lumen  value  at  the  counter  level. 
There  is  one  drawback  in  that 
being  built  into  the  ceiling  and  the 
rays  coming  straight  down,  the  sur¬ 
rounding  ceiling  area  liecomes 
dark.  To  offset  this,  miscellaneous 
fixtures  of  low  intensities  are 
placed  about  the  ceiling  merely  to 
illuminate  the  ceiling.  We  either 
use  a  metal  pan  fixture  or  one  of  a 
plastic  material  w'hich  diffuses  the 
light.  As  mentioned  a  while  back, 
if  we  fur  down  our  ceilings,  this 
type  of  lighting  will  lend  itself  very 
aptly  to  the  condition. 

However,  w'hat  alxjut  fluorescent 
lighting?  In  this  field  we  have  a 
gas  filled  fluorescent  tul)e  light 
and  the  mazda  filament  operated 
tul)e  light.  As  the  gas  filled  tube 
is  affected  by  extreme  tenqieratures, 
its  location  must  lx*  carefully 
chosen  to  avoid  flicker  or  non¬ 
performance.  The  light  has  great 
decorative  effect  but  is  low  in 
lumen  value  when  too  far  removed 


from  the  object  to  be  lighted.  This 
is  not  true,  however,  with  the 
mazda  filament  tube  which  gives 
us  all  of  the  advantages  of  regular 
incandescent  bulb  lighting.  The 
interior  of  the  tube  is  coated  with 
a  chemical  and  various  means  are 
employed  to  obtain  the  color 
effects.  The  daylight  effect  is  very 
much  in  demand  in  recesses,  al¬ 
coves  and  for  cove  lighting.  My 
own  idea  for  setting  up  the  ideal 
store  lighting  would  be  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  recessed  type  of 
ceiling  lighting  for  general  illu¬ 
mination  with  panels  built  into  the 
ceilings  of  fluorescent  tube  lights  to 
offset  the  yellow  glare  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  fixtures  and  in  addition,  to 
provide  for  daylight  lighting  in  the 
show  cases.  None  of  the  fluorescent 
light  fixtures  can  be  considered 
good-looking,  so  that  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  where  they  are  used, 
the  tubes  be  recessed  and  covered 
with  a  diffusing  glass  or  with  a 
louvred  or  egg  crate  grille. 


Selling  with  Light 

Just  published  by  the  Grand 
Rapids  Store  Equipment  Com¬ 
pany,  and  available  to  all  re¬ 
tail  merchants  on  request  to 
that  company,  is  a  new  book 
called  “.filing  with  Light.” 
Handsomely  illustrated,  it 
considers  various  types  of 
lighting  in  detail  and  gives 
figures  on  sales  increases  trace¬ 
able  to  “well  engineered 
lighting.” 


The  Store  Front 

I'he  simpler  the  exterior  is  the 
l)etter.  Store  design  today  is  a 
study  in  masses,  whether  glass  or 
masonry.  Having  arrived  at  the 
proper  projxxtions.  the  choice  of 
materials  is  next  in  order.  We  are 
producing  today  synthetic  granite 
that  equals  in  color  the  original 
granites  and  marbles.  For  the 
building  facing  we  are  manufac¬ 
turing  prc-cast  stones  which  will 
imitate  in  color  and  finish  any 
stone  material.  Terra  cotta  today 
is  now  being  extruded  instead  <)f 
being  moulded  and  can  lx*  had  in 
any  size  or  shape  and  is  absolutely 
devoid  of  waviness.  In  addition 
this  material  is  self-cleaning.  Then 
we  have  glass  blocks.  Fhe  old  glass 


blocks,  while  rated  high  in  insula¬ 
tion  value,  have  the  objection  on 
the  other  hand  of  a  high  refrac¬ 
tion  value  with  the  result  that  the 
rays  of  the  sun  through  the  glass 
created  considerably  high  tempera¬ 
tures  on  the  opposite  face.  These 
blocks  today  are  being  made  with 
a  filter  in  the  center  of  the  block. 

Of  windows  for  ventilation  we 
have  a  considerable  variety  of  steel 
windows  to  choose  from  for  all 
sorts  of  operation.  For  trim  in  con¬ 
nection  with  show  windows  and 
entrances  we  have  an  infinite 
variety  of  finished  metals;  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  which  there  is  now  avail¬ 
able  a  number  of  new  types  of 
glass  for  service  or  decorative  uses, 
and  in  particular  a  glass  that  is 
case  hardened  1/4"  thick  and  par¬ 
ticularly  adaptable  for  use  in  con¬ 
nection  with  entrance  doors. 

As  most  finished  metals  require 
servicing  of  one  kind  or  another, 
consideration  may  be  given  to  syn¬ 
thetic  enamels  or  lacquer  finishes 
which  have  been  used  quite  effec¬ 
tively,  A  change  in  color  from 
time  to  time  is  Ixneficial  and  can 
lx  made  quite  serviceable.  How¬ 
ever,  a  non-rust  material  must  be 
tised  for  the  base. 

If  we  are  considering  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  our  front,  let  us 
open  it  up  and  make  it  more  in¬ 
viting  instead  of  piling  it  full  of 
masonry  and  metal  and  concealing 
the  interior  from  the  exterior  to 
the  public  view.  Our  entrances 
should  be  broad  and  deep  and  as 
full  of  glass  as  possible. 

^Vhile  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
opening  up  the  store,  how  about 
leaving  out  the  window  backs? 
Branch  suburban  stores  do  it  and 
quite  successfully  and  the  variety 
stores  are  taking  it  up.  view  of 
the  store  interior  from  the  street 
has  advertising  value,  and  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  window  back  is  an 
economy.  Just  think  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  involved  in  changing  win¬ 
dow  backgrounds.  Does  the  mer¬ 
chandise  require  it  or  are  we  just 
(arrying  out  an  old  tradition?  If 
it  is  something  theatrical,  then  put 
the  background  in;  if  it  is  com¬ 
mercial,  try  it  without.  This  may 
put  a  heavy  demand  on  the  mer¬ 
chandise  to  sell  itself  but  with  the 
right  amount  of  ingenuity  in 
grouping,  color,  lighting  and  other 
effects,  it  can  lx  done. 
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Store  Design  as  an  Active  Selling  Force 

...  You  can  control  and  direct  your  customers’  buying  habits 

By  John  B.  Breen,  Raymond  Loeioy,  New  York 


A  MODERN  department  store 
is  a  highly-powered  machine 
for  selling.  Most  of  its  ele¬ 
ments  have  been  reduced  to  scien¬ 
tific  formula.  We  know  by  such 
formula  the  correct  prof>ortions  of 
selling  and  non-selling  areas,  the 
exact  facilities  necessary  for  traffic, 
the  materials  that  will  be  most 
durable,  the  fixtures  that  will  be 
most  efficient  for  handling  of  stock, 
the  means  for  directing  traffic,  and 
in  fact,  a  rule  for  every  aspect  of 
merchandising  and  operation.  The 
one  element  that  has  not  been  and 
cannot  be  reduced  to  formula  is 
the  human  equation.  This  is  still 
a  matter  of  individual  personality 
and  perception  in  gauging  the  taste 
of  your  customers  and  making  your 
store  acceptable  to  them.  The  cor¬ 
rect  estimate  of  public  reactions 
will  spell  the  difference  between 
profit  and  loss  or  between  mere 
success  and  brilliant  leadership. 

Cart  Before  the  Horse 

Until  recently,  stores  were  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  gradual  evolution  from 
the  original  table  top  counters. 
There  was  little  basic  thinking 
given  to  their  development.  The 
gradual  changes  followed  the  buy¬ 
ing  inclinations  of  the  customer. 
The  fact  that  they  “followed”  in¬ 
stead  of  “anticipated”  these  buying 
inclinations  is  indication  of  a  lag 
that  could  be  figured  in  lost  sales. 
Fortunately,  today  by  exercising 
care  in  planning  and  by  observance 
of  definite  trends  in  public  taste,  it 
is  possible  to  control  buying  habits 
and  at  the  same  time  establish  a 
reputation  for  smartness  and  origi¬ 
nality  for  your  store.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  reduce  this  procedure  to  ex¬ 
act  rules.  The  only  rules  that  ap¬ 
ply  generally  are  Common  Srnse 
and  Good  Taste. 

Not  long  ago  the  design  of  de¬ 
partment  stores  was  a  verv  simple 
matter.  Catalogs  displayetl  fixtures 
for  all  requirements,  the  aisles  were 
laid  out  along  a  prescribed  axis  and 


lined  with  fixtures  from  wall  to 
wall  up  to  a  seven  or  eight  foot 
height.  These  fixtures  were  good, 
rich,  dark  mahogany  or  oak,  very 
w'ell  built  and  expensive.  Today 
they  are  in  excellent  condition  and 
represent  the  greatest  single  obsta¬ 
cle  to  design  improvement.  It  is 
hard  to  bring  oneself  to  scrap  these 
substantial  fixtures  but  either  this 
must  be  done  or  they  must  be 
structurally  adapted  to  modern 
merchandising. 

The  seven  or  eight  foot  fixture 
line  was  established  probably  on 
the  assumption  that  the  customer’s 
vision  could  not  travel  alM)ve  this 
point.  Comparatively  recently  it 
became  apparent  that  the  upper 
walls  hatl  merchandising  value. 
I'his  led  to  the  depressing  of  center 
ll<K)r  fixtures  to  allow  vision  into 
other  departments  and  initiated  to¬ 
day’s  practice  of  planning  the  store 
to  allow  attractive  vistas. 

I'he  most  effective  IUmh  layouts 
today  divide  the  traffic  from  the 
points  of  congestion  at  entrances 
and  elevators  and  direct  it  to  all 
parts  of  the  floor.  It  is  no  trick  to 
have  g(Kxl  selling  counters  near  the 
congested  areas  but  the  store  is  a 
better  machine  if  traffic  is  directed 
in  proper  proj>ortion  to  all  areas, 
riie  problem  of  pocketed  areas 
docs  not  exist  if  sufficient  study  is 
given  to  plan  and  design.  In  many 
stores  todav  there  are  conditions 
which  make  physical  pockets  j^)f 
space  that  should  be  available  for 
selling.  Often  location  of  elevators 
and  columns  present  a  barrier  to 
the  customer.  This  can  be  over 
come  by  various  means:  one  being 
the  studied  location  of  displav  and 
focal  points  which  attract  the  cus¬ 
tomer  bc'yond  the  boundarv  of  nor¬ 
mal  exploration.  Such  displays  can 
Ik*  so  arranged  and  spotted  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals  with  increasing  inter¬ 
est  that  they  can  attract  customers 
to  a  point  where  the  “pocketed”  de¬ 
partment  is  visible.  The  de|)art- 
ment  itself  can  be  made  attractive 


and  exciting  through  the  use  of  de¬ 
sign,  color  and  illumination.  It 
may  be  necessary  in  some  cases  to 
subdue  the  decorative  treatment  of 
adjacent  areas. 

Once  the  customer  has  reached  a 
department,  she  should  be  directed 
to  exactly  the  point  where  she  can 
be  most  advantageously  “sold”, 
rhe  normal  practice  up>on  entering 
a  department  that  is  not  a  traffic 
aisle  is  to  stop  near  the  entrance  of 
the  department  and  engage  the  first 
clerk.  However,  study  has  shown 
that  a  customer  is  sold  with  less 
distraction  at  a  point  deep  into  a 
department  rather  than  near  the 
entrance  or  exit.  The  customer  can 
be  diverted  to  this  point  by  the 
same  use  of  display  and  color. 

Eliminate  Distractions 

.\  properly  studied  department 
will  have  eliminated  all  irritations 
that  may  distract  from  selling.  For 
example,  the  wrapping  counter, 
stock  r<K)ms,  and  other  service  areas 
will  Ih.'  planned  so  that  traffic  of 
employees  to  and  from  them  does 
not  cross  the  selling  floor.  Atten¬ 
tion  should  Ik?  given  to  acoustics  so 
that  there  is  no  distraction  of  ser- 
\ice  tioises  or  the  movements  of 
customer  traffic.  Thus  we  find  in 
addition  to  the  ap|>eal  to  the 
pocket -1m M)k  and  sense  of  style,  we 
arc  exerting  an  appeal,  if  only 
negatively,  to  the  sense  of  hearing. 
.Sense  of  smell  also  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  so  that  any  (xlors  of  stock, 
fl<M>r  coverings,  cooking,  paint,  etc., 
are  not  allowed  to  intrude. 

Chaiti  s  at  iety  stores  and  specialty 
shops,  because  of  their  ability  to 
concetitrate  on  their  sharply  de¬ 
fined  portion  of  the  market,  have 
develojKHl  some  highly  effective 
means  of  merchandising.  It  may  l)e 
argued  that  the  department  store 
because  of  its  general  nature  can¬ 
not  concetitrate  to  the  same  degree, 
but  the  department  store  has  an 
opportunity  to  practice  its  own  ex- 
(C.ontinued  on  page  94) 
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Cost  Accounting  and  Substitute  Procedures 
in  Department  and  Specialty  Stores 

By  H.  I.  Kleinhaus,  General  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 

Part  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  National  Association  of  Cost 
Accountants— Syracuse  Chapter,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  March  20,  1941. 


[Editor’s  Note:  The  first  part  of 
Mr.  Kleinhaus’  talk  was  devoted 
largely  to  an  exposition  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  accounting  and  distribution 
of  expense  procedures  developed  by 
the  Controllers’  Congress.  These 
are  explained  in  detail  in  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  Expense  Account¬ 
ing  Manual.  The  address  then  in¬ 
troduced  the  substitute  procedures 
commencing  with  the  Contribution 
Plan.'] 

About  eight  years  ago,  C.  B. 
^  Clark,  Controller  of  The  J.  L. 
Hudson  Company,  Detroit, 
and  Dean  of  Controllers  in  the  re¬ 
tail  field,  addressed  a  convention  of 
the  NRDGA  and  criticized  the  cus¬ 
tomary  method  of  judging  the  val¬ 
ue  of  a  department  by  its  net  show¬ 
ing  which  he  implied  was  deter¬ 
mined  by  unscientific  and  partially 
arbitrary  procedure.  He  said  it  was 
unfair  to  determine  the  buyer’s 
worth  on  the  basis  of  an  accounting 
procedure  which  charged  against 
the  department  many  expenses  over 
which  the  buyer  had  no  control. 

Mr.  Clark  then  suggested  what 
he  termed  The  Contribution  Plan 
as  a  more  equitable  measuring  rod 
for  the  evaluation  of  a  department. 
The  contribution  plan  involves 
charging  to  a  department  only  such 
expenses  as  are  directly  incurred 
by  the  department  and  which 
would  disappear  if  the  department 
were  discontinued.  Subtracting 
these  expenses  from  the  gross  mar¬ 
gin  produces  the  contribution  or 
reservoir  from  which  general  ex¬ 
penses  must  be  paid. 

The  sponsor  of  the  contribution 
plan  advocated  its  substitution  for 
the  customary  procedure  of  charg¬ 
ing  both  direct  and  indirect  ex- 
p)enses  to  all  departments  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  net  result. 

Mr.  Clark  made  such  a  strong 
plea  for  the  adoption  of  the  contri¬ 
bution  plan  that  a  committee  of  the 
NRDGA  gave  it  serious  study.  The 


report  of  that  Committee  said  in 
part: 

“The  Contribution  Plan  is 
an  internal  accounting  analy¬ 
sis,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
assist  management  in  judging 
departmental  results  and  in  de¬ 
termining,  on  an  equitable 
basis,  the  value  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  to  the  store  as  a  whole. 

“The  Committee  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  Contribution 
Plan  should  not  at  this  time 
entirely  displace  the  present 
Controllers’  Congress  Expense 
Distribution  Plan  in  depart¬ 
mental  analysis,  but  should  be 
supplementary  to  it  until 
enough  time  has  elapsed  to 
obtain  adequate  comparative 
data  and  until  the  plan  has 
had  time  to  win  wide  accept¬ 
ance  within  the  Craft.” 

The  Contribution  Plan  has  a 
good  many  advocates.  Personally, 
I  endorse  it,  not  generally  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  cost  finding,  but  as  a 
supplementary  management  aid. 
However,  in  some  cases  I  have  actu¬ 
ally  suggested  its  use  as  a  substitute 
for  the  distribution  of  indirect  ex¬ 
pense,  particularly  in  smaller  stores. 
In  such  establishments,  manage¬ 
ment  rather  than  the  department 
manager  retains  all  authority  ex¬ 
cept  that  relating  to  the  selection 
of  merchandise,  and  generally,  most 
of  the  functional  responsibilities 
are  centered  in  a  very  few  indi¬ 
viduals. 

Those  opposed  to  the  contribu¬ 
tion  plan  feel  that  unless  the  buyer 
has  some  knowledge  of  indirect  or 
overhead  costs,  he  is  likely  to  build 
false  ideas  of  the  profits  arising 
from  his  operations  and  believe  his 
services  have  a  greater  value  than 
they  actually  possess. 

For  instance,  a  department  hav¬ 
ing  a  gross  margin  of  36%  may  be 
chargeable  for  the  following  direct 


items:  Buying  Salaries  &  Travel, 
3%;  Newspaper  Space  Costs,  2%; 
Direct  Selling  Salaries,  6%— total¬ 
ing  11%.  The  contribution  in  this 
case  would  be  25%.  While  all  buy¬ 
ers  would  agree  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  should  share  some  part  of  the 
overhead,  many  nevertheless  would 
carry  uppermost  in  their  minds  the 
thought  that  their  earnings  (3% 
or  less)  were  too  small  compared 
with  the  25%  contribution  for  the 
store.  Actually,  the  net  profit  to 
the  store  in  such  a  department 
might  be  far  under  3%,  were  the 
indirect  and  semi-direct  burden 
distributed  on  bases  fairly  equit¬ 
able— in  fact,  the  department  might 
incur  a  loss. 

Comparison  of  Expense  Distri¬ 
bution  and  Contribution  Plans 

Each  year  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  collects  data  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  its  annual  Departmental 
Merchandising  and  Operating  Re¬ 
sults.  For  this  study  we  use  data 
submitted  on  direct  costs  and  only 
such  indirect  figures  as  give  reason¬ 
able  evidence  after  close  auditing 
of  questionnaires  to  indicate  that 
in  the  main  the  suggested  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  Congress’  Exf>ense 
Distribution  Manual  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  collect 
and  publish  statistics  on  the  con¬ 
tribution  plan  until  there  is  a 
greater  agreement  among  stores  as 
to  what  constitutes  escapable  ex¬ 
pense  (from  the  standpoint  of  gen¬ 
eral  management)  and  what  are 
inescapable  or  fixed.  Actually, 
what  may  be  direct  or  escapable  in 
a  large  store  could  not  be  so  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  store  of  smaller  sales 
volume.  Even  the  items,  buyers’ 
salaries  and  selling  salaries,  are  not 
always  direct  or  escapable  in  cases 
where  there  is  interselling  between 
departments  and  where  a  buyer  has 
more  than  one  department  to 
manage.  i 
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The  chief  criticism  of  the  Ex¬ 
pense  Distribution  Plan  is  that  it 
distributes  too  large  a  percentage  of 
total  expense  on  the  basis  of  de¬ 
partmental  sales  or  sales  of  a  group 
of  departments.  That,  of  course, 
may  be  true,  but  withal  it  presents 
what  most  of  its  advocates  believe 
to  be  a  satisfactory  cost  procedure 
from  which  greater  accuracy  will 
develop  as  its  use  grows.  Most  of 
the  bases  suggested  for  distribution 
of  indirect  expense  have  other  uses 
in  the  control  of  operations  and 
thus  serve  a  two-fold  purpose.  For 
instance.  Sales  Auditing  is  dis¬ 
tributed  on  the  basis  of  number  of 
transactions.  The  maintenance  of 
transaction  records  is  necessary  to 
a  good  job  of  control  of  selling  sala¬ 
ries  and  to  the  furnishing  of  ade¬ 
quate  service  to  customers.  This 
record  further  will  help  determine 
whether  a  sales  increase  or  a  de¬ 
cline  has  been  due  to  a  change  in 
the  price  level,  i.  e.,  the  value  of 
the  average  sale  or  to  the  loss  or 
gain  of  customer  acceptance. 

The  contribution  plan,  some¬ 
times  called  the  controllable  profit 
plan,  has  its  uses  as  a  yardstick  to 
measure  the  grow'th  or  decline  in 
a  department’s  contribution  from 
one  p>eriod  to  another  and  to  com¬ 
pare  the  contribution  ratios  of  the 
various  departments  with  one  or 
more  standards.  Moreover,  as  a 
means  of  establishing  a  buyer’s 
bonus,  it  also  has  a  very  well  de¬ 
served  place.  One  large  store  has 
been  paying  buyers’  bonuses  for 
the  past  three  years  on  the  basis 
of  sharing  the  increase  in  contri¬ 
bution,  with  satisfaction  both  to 
the  buyers  and  to  the  store. 

Often,  the  contribution  plan 
will  produce  the  rather  unique 
result  of  showing  a  larger  contri¬ 
bution  for  a  department  having  a 
net  operating  loss  than  for  another 
department  developing  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  net  profit  under  the  exp>ense 
distribution  system.  This,  of  course, 
is  disturbing  to  management  when 
both  the  contribution  and  distri¬ 
bution  plans  are  used. 

Criticism  has  been  directed 
against  the  net  result  or  distribu¬ 
tion  system  in  that  it  offers  general 
management  an  excuse  for  mis- 
judgment  and  improper  action. 
The  distribution  system  breaks 
general,  or  so-called  management 
expenses,  whereas  under  the  con¬ 


tribution  plan  they  remain  intact 
and  are  in  a  way  high-lighted. 

In  reality,  though,  with  the  dis¬ 
tribution  system,  general  expenses 
can  be  shown  both  integrated  and 
distributed.  If  management  wishes 
to  hide  its  own  faults  by  looking 
only  at  the  distributed  picture- 
well,  who  is  being  fooled? 

The  Efficiency  Index  for 

Departmental  Evaluation 

rhere  is  yet  another  device  for 
gauging  the  results  of  a  depart¬ 
ment.  It  is  rather  new,  having 
been  brought  to  this  country  about 
a  year  ago  by  a  Mr.  Leslie  .\czel, 
an  executive  of  a  department  store 
in  Budapest,  and  it  is  called  The 
Efficiency  Index. 

This  index  is  merely  the  product 
of  two  factors— the  capital  turn¬ 
over  rate  and  the  gross  margin 
percent  of  the  department  being 
measured.  The  same  figure  may  be 
obtained  by  dividing  the  gross 
margin  in  dollars  by  the  average 
inventory  at  cost. 

Inventory  at  cost,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Efficiency  Inde.x  in  the  retail 
field,  should  reflect  month  to 
month  stock  shortages,  markdowns 
and  other  deductions  and  of  course 
purchase  discounts. 

I’o  illustrate  the  manner  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  index  figure,  let  us 
say:  In  one  given  department  we 
find  sales  of  $50,000  and  cost  in¬ 
ventory  (adjusted)  of  $12,500. 
The  gross  margin  was  36%.  Mul¬ 
tiplying  the  capital  turnover  rate 
4,  by  36%,  we  obtain  144%,  or  an 
index  of  144.  The  same  result  is 
obtainable  by  dividing  the  gross 
margin  in  dollars,  $18,000  by 
$12,500.  It  is  however,  desirable 
to  use  the  two  factors  in  order  to 
highlight  the  components,  and  to 


draw  particular  attention  to  either 
one  as  desired. 

As  cost  accounting  in  any  form 
is  merely  a  management  tool,  so 
too  is  the  Efficiency  Index.  It  was 
de\eloped  as  a  substitute  for  some¬ 
thing  more  to  be  desired— a  means 
of  accurately  determining  net 
profit. 

The  Index  may  also  be  extended 
to  produce  what  may  be  called  the 
Contribution  Index.  The  contri¬ 
bution  index  figure  is  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  percentage  of  con¬ 
tribution  to  sales,  by  the  capital  or 
cost  inventory  turnover.  For  ex¬ 
ample:  \  department  may  have  a 
gross  margin  of  34%,  from  which 
must  lie  deducted,  say,  6%  for  sell¬ 
ing  salaries;  2%  for  direct  buying 
cost;  and  2%  for  newspaper  space, 
to  obtain  the  contribution  to  over¬ 
head— 24%.  The  capital  or  inven¬ 
tory  at  cost  has  turned  over  7  times. 
The  contribution  index,  therefore, 
is  168%  (7  X  24%)  ,  or  simply  168. 

The  contribution  index  and  the 
more  simple  Efficiency  Index  mea¬ 
sure  performance  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  realm  wherein  the 
buyer  has  authority.  It  is  as  though 
the  head  of  a  store  said,  “Well, 
Mr.  Buyer,  here  is  $25,000  worth 
of  merchandise— my  money.  See 
what  you  can  do  with  it  during 
the  year.  If  you  beat  the  index 
figure  of  the  store  as  a  whole,  or 
if  you  surpass  last  year’s  results, 
you  will  earn  a  bonus  and  an  in¬ 
crease  in  salary  next  year.  I’ll  take 
the  responsibility  for  the  overhead, 
such  as  office  rent,  heat,  light  and 
power,  part  of  the  delivery,  etc. 
You  buy  and  sell  goods!’’ 

To  indicate  w’hat  the  contribu¬ 
tion  index  will  reveal,  here  are 
some  calculations  based  on  data 
taken  from  our  1939  M.O.R.; 


Table  Showing  Contribution  in  Percent  to  Sales,  Contribution 
Index,  and  Other  Data  of  Selected  Departments 

DEPARTMENT 


Ribbons 

Hosiery 

Men’s  Furn. 

China  &  Gl. 

Cumulative  Initial  Markon 

47.6 

7,7.2, 

39.0 

44.2 

Gross  Margin  %  to  Sales 

48.0 

35.9 

37.8 

40.4 

Direct  Expense  %  to  Sales^ 

11.2 

7.6 

9.5 

10.3 

Contribution  %  to  Sales 

36.8 

28.3 

28.3 

30.1 

Stock  Turn  Rate 

3.0 

5.9 

.  3.7 

1.9 

Capital  Turnover  Rate** 

5.72 

9.40 

6.0 

3.40 

Contribution  Index 

210 

266 

169 

102 

Net  Profit  (after  all  expenses) 

%  to  Sales 

9.1 

7.3 

4.5 

Loss  1.6 

♦Based  on  the  deduction  of  newspaper  space  costs  and  direct  selling  salaries  only. 
♦♦Based  on  cumulative  markon  percent. 
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DoYouKnow 

The 

Retail 

Inventory 

Method? 

Just  what  it  all  means  is 
explained  in  detail  in  the 
new  edition  ol  The  Retail 
Inventory  Method  in  Prac¬ 
tical  Operation.  All  store 
executives  have  daily  con¬ 
tact  with  the  operation  of 
the  Retail  Method  and  will 
find  this  new  pamphlet 
helps  them  do  a  more  in¬ 
telligent  retail  job. 

Merchandise  Managers, 
Buyers,  Training  Directors, 
and,  of  course,  members  of 
the  Controller's  staff,  will 
find  this  “MUST”  reading. 


Controllers’  Congress 
101  West  31st  Street 
New  York  City 

Please  send  (  )  copies  of 

the  Retail  Inventory  Method 
in  Practical  Operation,  at  50 
cents  per  copy  ($1.00  to  non¬ 
members)  to: 

Name  . 

Store  . 

Address . 

(For  New  York  City  delivery,  add  sales  tax) 


You  will  observe  that  the 
Hosiery  Department  has  the  lowest 
markon  percentage  of  the  four  de- 
jjartments,  the  lowest  gross  margin, 
and  as  with  Men’s  Furnishings,  the 
lowest  contribution  percentage. 
Yet,  because  of  its  high  turnover 
rate  it  developed  the  best  contri¬ 
bution  index  figure. 

In  contrast  to  this  performance, 
we  have  China  and  Glassware, 
with  a  high  gross  margin,  and  con¬ 
tribution  fiercentage  higher  than 
the  Hosiery  Department;  still  it 
developed  the  lowest  contribution 
index  figure. 

Moreover,  the  table  reveals  an 
instance  of  a  weakness  of  the  con¬ 
tribution  plan.  Here  it  appiears 
the  contribution  of  China  and 
Glassware  is  higher  than  Hosiery. 
The  former  department  incurred 
an  operating  loss  of  1.6%,  the 
latter  a  profit  of  7.3%.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  inaccuracies  of  our 
expense  distribution  system,  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  any  accounting 
hocus-pocus  that  could  turn  a  loss 
of  1.6%  into  something  better  than 
a  profit  of  7.3%— yet,  under  the 
contribution  plan  it  would  appear 
that  the  China  and  Glassware  De¬ 
partment  is  the  more  valuable  to 
the  store  as  a  whole.  Observe 
however  that  the  contribution  in¬ 
dex  figure  seems  to  give  a  better 
relative  picture. 

I  have  thought  of  introducing 
another  element  which  may  be 
used  to  recognize  the  size  of  the 
department  as  measured  by  sales. 
This  factor  is  the  ratio  of  the  de¬ 
partment’s  sales  to  the  store  as  a 
whole.  Applying  this  element  to 
the  data  previously  developed  gives 
some  interesting  results: 


These  figures  do  not  signify  that 
the  Hosiery  Department  is  22  times 
as  valuable  to  the  store  as  the  Rib¬ 
bon  Department.  Truly  I  cannot 
say  precisely  what  such  a  weighted 
contribution  index  does  mean. 
This  is  the  first  mention  of  it  I 
have  made  outside  of  the  confines 
of  my  own  office.  The  figures  in¬ 
dicate  which  departments  might 
be  given  more  drive  on  the  prin¬ 


ciple  of  playing  the  winners,  for 
we  know  by  the  data  used  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  weighted  index  figures 
that  the  Hosiery  and  Men’s  Fur¬ 
nishings  Departments  return  at 
least  a  fair  contribution  to  over¬ 
head  in  percentage  to  sales  and 
have  a  high  sales  volume.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  see  that  China  and 
Glassware  and  Ribbons  have  slower 
stock  turn  ratios  and  account  for 
smaller  percentages  of  the  total 
store’s  volume. 

For  certain  comparisons,  say 
from  year  to  year,  this  weighted 
contribution  index  will  be  of  defi¬ 
nite  value;  for  certain  others,  per¬ 
haps  the  weighting  factor  should 
be  the  sales  increase  or  decrease 
over  last  year  or  compared  with  the 
change  in  the  store  as  a  whole. 

The  weighted  contribution  idea 
is  new  and  perhaps  prematurely 
hatched,  but  I  am  passing  it  out 
for  what  it  may  be  worth— much 
or  little.  And  p>ossibly  it  may  have 
greater  application  or  adaptability 
in  industry  than  in  retailing.  I 
should  add  at  this  point,  that  in 
industrial  accounting  it  might  be 
advisable  to  consider  not  only  de¬ 
partmental  or  product  inventories 
in  developing  either  of  the  indexes, 
but  also  equipment  bought  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  department  or 
product. 

Retailing  has  by  no  means 
solved  its  accounting  problems,  or 
developed  to  a  degree  of  complete 
satisfaction,  its  cost  accounting 
methods.  The  plan  of  expense 
distribution  has  its  critics;  the 
contribution  plan  does  not  go  so 
far  as  many  would  like  it  to  go; 
the  efficiency  index  or  contribution 
index  is  so  new  that  the  paint  is 
not  yet  dry. 


What  those  in  the  accounting 
departments  of  stores— the  control¬ 
lers— are  endeavoring  to  accomplish 
in  the  field  of  cost  accounting,  is 
not  to  substitute  mathematical 
processes  for  skilled  management, 
but  merely  to  develop  such  figure- 
facts  as,  in  the  hands  of  an  enlight¬ 
ened  administrative  group,  can  be 
a  direction-finder  artd  a  stimulant 
to  greater  activity. 


Ribbons 

Hosiery 

M eii’s  Furn.  China  &  Gl. 

Contribution  Index 

210 

266 

169 

102 

Sales  %  to  Total  Store 

0.2 

3.5 

4.3 

1.5 

Weighted  Contribution  Index 

42 

931 

726 

153 

22 
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The  Defense  Economy  and  Retail  Credit 

An  examination  and  analysis  of  suggestions  that  consumer  credit 
volume  should  be  temporarily  curtailed  as  a  stabilization  measure. 


By  J.  Anton  Hagios,.  Manager,  Credit  Management  Division 


By  far  the  most  drastic  pro- 
p>osal  yet  advanced  to  control 
consumer  credit  blossomed 
forth  in  Washington  last  summer. 
As  a  means  of  decreasing  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the  public  for  certain 
commodities  and  thus  clearing  the 
way  for  greater  defense  production, 
certain  interests  proposed  to  sharp¬ 
ly  curtail  consumer  credit. 

Under  normal  conditions,  one 
would  be  inclined  to  discount  the 
importance  of  such  a  prof>osal  as 
being  of  some  academic  interest 
but  certainly  not  as  anything  which 
could  be  considered  seriously  as  a 
basis  for  legislative  regulation. 
Now,  however,  this  proposal  has  a 
double  barrelled  charge.  If  it  ma¬ 
terialized  it  would  at  once  be  a  de¬ 
vice  to  speed  up  national  defense 
and  to  curtail  consumer  credit  vol¬ 
ume.  By  being  ingeniously  tied  in 
with  our  defense  program  it  might 
not  even  have  to  leap  the  usual 
hurdles  of  legislative  debate  for  it 
could  simply  be  put  into  effect 
tiirough  a  presidential  decree  on 
the  grounds  of  a  national  emergen¬ 
cy.  What  appeared  as  a  nebulous 
scheme  with  a  remote  chance  of 
success  last  fall,  has  steadily  as¬ 
sumed  real  importance. 

Why  Restriction? 

A  number  of  arguments  are  ad¬ 
vanced  to  explain  the  advantages 
of  curtailing  consumer  credit  at 
this  time  over  ether  means  that 
might  be  used  to  speed  up,  and  in¬ 
cidentally  pay  for  the  defense  pro¬ 
gram. 

(1)  During  the  last  World  War 
the  War  Industries  Board  in  Wash¬ 
ington  restricted  the  supply  of  cer¬ 
tain  basic  materials  by  ordering 
limitations  upon  prwluction  and 
by  rationing  supplies  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  for  certain  types  of  produc¬ 
tion.  But  consumer  demand  was 
not  restricted.  Hence,  sellers’  mar¬ 


kets  were  created  with  their  at¬ 
tendant  problems  of  profiteering 
and  price  distortions. 

To  avoid  a  repetition  of  this  ex¬ 
perience  this  time,  these  interests 
say  that  we  must  have  “planned” 
restriction  of  consumer  demand, 
either  or  partially  by  means  of 
heavier  taxation,  compulsory  saving 
if  necessary,  and  the  diversion  of 
these  savings  to  military  use,  and 
above  all  by  drastic  restriction  of 
consumer  credit  resulting  not  only 
in  the  enforced  liquidation  of  at 
least  a  third  of  our  current  accounts 
receivable  outstandings,  but  by  pre¬ 
venting  the  growth  of  new  consum¬ 
er  credit  volume. 

Other  Controls 

(2)  Curtailment  by  inflation 
which  would  be  relatively  easy  is 
ruled  out  because  it  is  a  “most  dan¬ 
gerous  method.”  Inflation,  as  we 
all  know,  is  generally  that  state  of 
affairs  in  which  there  is  so  much 
money  about  that  each  unit  of  it 
loses  in  value.  It  produces  an  in¬ 
equitable  distribution  of  the  bur¬ 
den  of  war  with  the  fixed  income 
class  bearing  the  major  brunt. 
Rapidly  rising  prices  create  indus¬ 
trial  maladjustments.  Inflation 
places  tremendous  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  post-war  readjustments  for 
war  time  inflation  is  likely  to  be 
followed  by  peace  time  deflation 
with  its  consequences  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  of  men  and  machines. 

(3)  Another  means  of  paying 
for  the  burden  of  this  war  is,  of 
course,  heavier  taxation,  but  it  is 
well  argued  that  tax  revenues 
would  undoubtedly  fall  short  of 
government  expenditures.  Our 
World  War  experience  proves  this. 

(4)  Still  another  alternative  is 
to  encourage  compulsory  saving 
through  the  purchase  of  baby  de¬ 
fense  bonds  and  divert  the  proceeds 
to  military  use.  Numerous  Ameri¬ 


cans  would  thus  have  a  real  stake 
both  in  th€  outcome  of  the  war  and 
the  economic  stability  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

If  we  go  to  war,  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  will  probably  take  most  of 
these  steps  in  an  effort  to  avoid,  if 
possible,  a  wild  inflationary  move¬ 
ment.  In  order  to  make  industrial 
plants,  management  and  skilled 
manpower  available  to  speed  up 
national  defense,  the  production  of 
certain  consumer  goods  will  have 
to  be  curtailed.  It  is  argued  that 
if  this  curtailment  of  production 
of  consumer  goods  were  brought 
about  by  a  contraction  of  consumer 
credit,  it  would  in  turn  reduce  con¬ 
sumer  purchases  in  relation  to  con¬ 
sumer  income.  At  the  same  time  it 
would  probably  comp>el  the  divers¬ 
ion  of  part  of  the  consumer  income 
loward  the  liquidation  of  existing 
obligations.  In  this  way  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  shifting  purchasing  power 
from  private  consumers  to  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  could  be  substan¬ 
tially  advanced. 

Arguments  in  Detail 

It  is  said  that  compulsory  liqui¬ 
dation  of  consumer  credit  would 
tend,  at  least  in  the  short  run,  to 
increase  the  volume  of  savings 
apart  from  the  return  flow  of  capi¬ 
tal  to  the  money  market.  At  the 
present  time  the  outstanding 
amount  of  consumer  credit  is  ap¬ 
proaching  the  nine  billion  dollar 
mark.  The  proponents  hope  to  in¬ 
duce  within  a  year,  a  contraction  of 
at  least  three  billion  dollars  with¬ 
out  substantial  social  hardships,  or 
use  of  oppressive. compulsions.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  they  are  convinced  that 
reduction  in  the  consumer  credit 
outstandings  would  be  a  sure  anti¬ 
dote  against  accumulative  effects  of 
inflation  and  they  feel  that  the 

(Continued  on  page  92) 
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Experience  Rating  Results  Analyzed 

By  Emerson  P.  Schmidt,  University  of  Minnesota 

That  the  volume  of  retail  running  up  to  3  or  4%  on  the  pay  average  annual  pay  roll  for  the  last 
trade  fluctuates  less  over  a  roll.  three  years  may  qualify  for  the  0% 

period  of  years  than  the  vol-  Thus  a  potential  tax  saving  may  tax  rate.  When  they  lay  off  em- 
ume  of  manufacturing  is  a  matter  be  earned  by  regularized  employ-  ployees,  benefit  payments  are 
of  common  knowledge.  For  this  ment  in  the  several  States  which  drawn  against  the  account  of  the 
reason  retailers  have  a  very  substan-  runs  from  a  minimum  of  $12  to  a  employer  who  was  immediately  re- 
tial  interest  in  seeing  that  every  maximum  of  $40  per  $1,000  of  pay  sponsible  for  the  lay  off.** 

State  has  a  workable  system  of  ex-  roll.  This  saving  may  mean  the  Table  I  indicates  the  proportion 
perience  rating  in  its  unemploy-  difference  between  profit  and  loss,  of  taxes  collected  for  financing  un- 
ment  compensation  law.  or  the  difference  between  a  satisfac-  employment  benefits  which  had 

In  European  countries  unem-  tory  return  on  investment  and  an  been  paid  to  unemployed  workers 
ployment  compensation  is  gener-  unsatisfactory  return.*  by  the  end  of  1939.  For  all  busi- 

ally  financed  by  uniform  pay  roll  In  Wisconsin  the  potential  sav-  nesses  including  manufacturing, 
taxes  which  furnish  no  inducement  ing  is  $40  per  $1,000  of  pay  roll  and  merchandising,  etc.,  the  figure  was 
to  employers  to  stabilize  their  em-  Wisconsin  retailers  through  their  about  25%.  For  manufacturing  the 
ployment.  Regardless  of  the  num-  trade  associations  and  other  groups  figure  was  31%.  In  the  case  of  re- 
ber  of  lay  offs  or  the  degree  of  em-  have  been  active  in  developing  tailing,  however,  the  figure  was 
ployment  continuity  provided  by  a  ways  and  means  to  eliminate  sales  only  13.2%.  Evidently  retailing 
given  employer,  he  continues  to  pay  peaks  and  to  provide  more  nearly  was  conducted  on  a  more  stable 
the  same  pay  roll  tax.  year-round  work.  About  14  out  of  basis  than  other  parts  of  the  econo- 

^^hen  unemployment  compensa-  every  100  stores  have  qualified  for  my.  Examination  of  the  table  will 
tion  bills  were  under  consideration  the  0%,  tax  rate  and  will  continue  show  the  status  of  the  accounts  in 
in  the  United  States  in  the  1920’s,  to  do  so  if  they  can  continue  their  the  several  major  categories  of  re- 
the  organized  labor  movement  in  present  record  of  employment  con-  tailing.  Evidently,  in  Wisconsin 
Wisconsin  insisted  that  we  should  tinuity.  dry-goods  retailing  is  the  most 

not  make  the  mistake  made  in  Under  the  Wisconsin  law',  indi-  stable  type  of  merchandising  so  far 
Europe^  rather,  the  labor  leaders  vidual  employers  who  build  up  a  these  major  categories  are  con- 
argued,  employers  must  be  given  reserve  fund  equal  to  10%  of  their  cerned.  The  dry -goods  retailers 
some  incentive  to  provide  more  -  unemployment  bene- 

regular  en.ployn.en.,  otherwise  the  inwres.s  o,  brevity,  ceruir,  de- 

unemployment  compensation  sys-  have  experience  rating.  tails  have  been  omitted  in  this  paragraph, 

tern  would  be  just  another  form  of 
relief.  The  accident-reducing  ac¬ 
tivities  of  American  employers  un¬ 
der  workmen’s  compensation  w'ere 
just  reaching  a  peak  when  the  first 
unemployment  compensation  bills 
were  being  introduced  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  The  analogy  seemed  obvious— 
if  employers  would  go  out  of  their 
way  to  reduce  accidents  when  they 
could  effect  a  premium  saving 
thereby,  w'ould  employers  not  also 
reduce  unemployment  if  given  an 
immediate  cash  incentive?  While 
this  analogy  may  not  be  perfect,  it 
was  sufficiently  close  to  encourage 
both  employers  and  employees  in 
Wisconsin  to  work  for  the  adoption 
of  an  incentive  system  to  reduce 
unemployment. 

As  a  result  of  this  activity,  in  the 
majority  of  States  a  system  of  flexi¬ 
ble  pay  roll  taxes,  governed  by  the 
degree  of  employment  stability  at¬ 
tained,  has  been  adopted.  Stable 
employment  generally  earns  a  tax 
rate  of  1%  or  less  while  unstable 
employment  is  pienalized  by  rates 


Table  I 

Unemployment  Benefit  Payments  as  a  Percentage 

of  Taxes  Paid  in  Wisconsin  (Through  Dec.  31,  1939) 

No.  of 

Benefit  Payrats. 

Industry 

Liable 

as  a  %  of  Taxes 

Classifiration 

Accounts 

Paid 

RETAIL  TRADE 

2,026 

13.2% 

RETAIL  GENER.AL  MERCHANDISE 

212 

18.3 

Department  Stores 

76 

19.2 

Limited-Price  Variety  Stores 

13 

21.2 

Dry-Goods  Stores 

5 

1.3 

Retail  General  Merchandise* 

118 

5.6 

RET.ML  FOOD  INCLUDING  LIQUOR 

STORES 

320 

8.1 

RETAIL  AUTOMOTIVE 

338 

11.2 

RETAIL  APPAREL  &  ACCESSORIES 

294 

15.2 

RETAIL  TRADE** 

487 

13.0 

EATING  AND  DRINKING  PLACES 

285 

9.1 

FILLING  STATIONS.  GARAGES  AND 

AUTOMOBILE  REPAIR  SERVICES 

90 

10.1 

MANUFACTURING 

2,183 

31.0 

ALL  INDUSTRIES:  MANUFACTURING, 

MERCHANDISING,  SERVICE,  ETC. 

8,121 

24.8 

*Not  elsewhere  classified. 

II  **Not  elsewhere  classified  including  furniture,  drugs, 

hardware,  and  a 

number  of  other  classifications. 
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Table  II 

Unemployment  Compensation  Tax  Rates  Paid  by  Wisconsin  Retailers,  1940 


RETAIL  TRADE 

RETAIL  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 
Department  Stores 
Limited-Price  Variety  Stores 
Dry-Goods  Stores* 

Retail  General  Merchandise** 

RETAIL  FOOD  INCLUDING  LIQUOR  STORES 
RETAIL  AUTOMOTIVE 
RETAIL  APPAREL  &  ACCESSORIES 
RETAIL  TRADE*** 

EATING  AND  DRINKING  PLACES 
FILLING  STATIONS.  GARAGES  AND  AUTO¬ 
MOBILE  REPAIR  SERVICES 
MANUFACTURING 

ALL  INDUSTRIES:  MANUFACTURING,  MER¬ 
CHANDISING,  SERVICE,  ETC. 


Percent  of  Accounts  with 
Specified  Contribution  Rates 


Standard 


Zero 

1.0% 

Rate 

3.2% 

3.7% 

Rate 

Rate 

2.7% 

Rate 

Rate 

13.8 

55 

29.1 

1.7 

0.3 

20.8 

62.3 

16.5 

0.5 

0.0 

18.4 

72.4 

9.2 

0.0 

0.0 

15.4 

61.5 

23.1 

0.0 

0.0 

20.0 

60.0 

0.0 

20.0 

0.0 

22.9 

55.9 

21.2 

0.0 

0.0 

19.7 

54.1 

25.3 

0.9 

0.0 

11.2 

61.8 

26.6 

0.3 

0.0 

9.5 

53.1 

34.0 

2.7 

0.7 

11.5 

54.4 

32.9 

0.4 

0.8 

10.9 

49.5 

34.0 

5.6 

0.0 

22.2 

43.3 

30.0 

4.4 

0.0 

8.4 

47.1 

36.6 

3.7 

4.1 

11.1 

49.4 

32.1 

4.7 

2.8 

*Only  five  stores  in  this  group.  **Not  elsewhere  classified. 

***Not  elsewhere  classified  including  furniture,  drugs,  hardware  and  number  of  other  classifications. 


fits  only  1.3  cents  for  every  dollar 
of  taxes  collected  from  these  re¬ 
tailers. 

That  retailers  have  a  substantial 
stake  in  experience  rating  is  re¬ 
vealed  even  more  clearly  in  Table 
II.  This  table  shows  the  actual  tax 
rates  paid  by  over  8,000  Wisconsin 
employers  in  1940.  While  about 
8%  of  the  manufacturers  were  able 
to  qualify  for  the  0%  tax  rate  near¬ 
ly  14%  of  the  retailers  were  in  this 
fortunate  position.  Fifty-five  per 
cent  of  the  retailers  paid  the  1% 
rate  while  47%  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  paid  at  this  rate.  From  the  table 
it  may  be  seen  that  about  70%  of 
the  Wisconsin  retailers  benefited 
from  experience  rating,  that  is, 
they  paid  less  than  the  normal 
2.7%  rate  to  which  they  would 
have  been  liable  in  the  absence  of 
a  system  of  experience  rating.  In 
this  latter  case  the  retailers  would 
have  been  forced  to  help  to  finance 
the  unemployment  caused  by  non¬ 
retailing  establishments. 

Examination  of  the  table  reveals 
the  enormous  stake  which  depart¬ 
ment  stores  have  in  experience  rat¬ 
ing;  over  90%  of  these  stores  quali¬ 
fied  for  a  tax  rate  equal  to  1%  or 
less  on  their  pay  rolls. 

Table  II  furnishes  overwhelming 
evidence  that  it  is  to  the  retailer’s 
interest  to  keep  and  improve  ex¬ 
perience  rating.  The  table  also 
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shows  that  some  stores  provide  less 
stable  employment  than  do  other 
stores  in  the  same  category.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  very  fact  that  18%  of 
the  department  stores  qualified  for 
the,  0%  tax  rates  suggests  that  the 
other  82%  of  the  stores  may  have 
something  to  learn  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  those  who  compose  the 
18%.*** 

For  this  reason  the  secretaries  of 
all  retail  trade  groups,  local.  State, 
and  national,  should  provide  a  con¬ 
tinuous  stream  of  ideas,  suggest¬ 
ions  and  plans  to  help  the  other 
stores  to  achieve  the  standing  of 
the  stores  which  have  evidently  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  providing  nearly  continu¬ 
ous  employment  for  their  employ¬ 
ees.  Not  only  shoidd  these  ideas 
and  suggestions  be  gathered  and 
forwarded  to  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciations,  but  the  secretaries  should 
make  it  their  first  responsibility  to 
present  the  ideas  and  suggestions  in 
such  a  way  that  they  will  get  at¬ 
tention,  both  through  printed  mat¬ 
ter  and  through  addresses  at  con¬ 
ventions  and  conferences. 


***The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  American  Retail  Federation,  and 
a  number  of  other  trade  groups  are  de¬ 
voting  substantial  effort  and  resources  to 
this  work.  See  also  the  case  histories. 
Nos.  26,  29,  and  40  covering  the  successful 
experience  of  three  Wisconsin  department 
stores  in  providing  steady  employment, 
published  by  American  Legion  Emt>loy- 
ment  Stabilisation  Serince,  .\ustin,  Minn. 


Retailers  have  even  a  more 
fundamental  interest  in  stabilized 
employment  in  their  respective 
communities  than  is  revealed  by 
the  above  tables.  This  has  recently 
been  demonstrated  by  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  retailers  in  a  small  mid¬ 
dle  western  community  where  the 
Hormel  &  Company  has  the  only 
industrial  pay  roll.  This  company, 
as  is  well  knowm,  provides  stabilized 
income  for  its  4,000  employees. 
Some  time  ago  a  rumor  spread 
through  the  town  that  the  annual 
wage  plan  was  to  be  abolished;  the 
sales  of  one  store  declined  almost 
immediately  by  about  50%.  When 
the  management  of  the  Hormel 
company  scotched  the  rumor,  sales 
rebounded  right  back  to  normal. 
New  house  construction  in  this  city 
instead  of  proceeding  by  fits  and 
starts,  is  relatively  stable.  When 
carpenters  and  other  building  me¬ 
chanics  have  steady  income  this  re- 
dotinds  to  the  benefit  of  retailers. 

For  this  reason,  every  retail  em¬ 
ployer  as  well  as  every  other  em¬ 
ployer  is  interested  not  only  in  the 
immediate  cash  pay  roll  tax  sav¬ 
ings  which  he  can  earn  by  regulariz¬ 
ing  his  employment,  but  he  has 
even  a  more  fundamental  interest 
in  spreading  the  understanding  of 
ways  and  means  of  stabilizing  em¬ 
ployment  among  all  employers  in 
the  community. 
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How  Do  You  Build  New  Business? 


At  Lit  Brothers  in  Philadelphia  they  have  a  success  story  to  tell 
about  an  innovation — a  New  Business  Department  organized  as  a 
single  unit  with  the  job  of  coordinating  and  improving  the  new- 
business-getting  activities  that  are  generally  scattered  and  routine. 


To  the  standard  methods  of 
business  getting,  a  new  and 
dramatic  medium  has  been 
added,  in  recent  years.  Only  now, 
with  a  “success  story”  to  support  it, 
can  this  new  medium  be  disclosed 
to  the  trade  generally.  \ Valter  T. 
Grosscup,  Executive  Vice-President 
of  Philadelphia’s,  Lit  Brothers, 
working  on  a  hunch,  assembled  his 
ideas  of  the  fourth  dimension  in 
department  store  management,  and 
out  of  it  came— the  New  Business 
Department.  “Merchandising,  pro¬ 
motional  activities,  and  newspaper 
advertising  is  doing  a  job,”  reas¬ 
oned  Grosscup,  “but  who  is  think¬ 
ing  of  the  hundred  and  one  other 
means  of  bringing  new  business  in¬ 
to  the  store?” 

Making  a  start  in  the  early  fall 
of  1938,  a  formal  and  well-rounded 
department  was  created  to  eat  and 
drink  and  sleep  with  new  business 
and  the  preserving  of  good  will  of 
the  customer.  A  practical  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  this  new  de¬ 
partment  from  the  established  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Promotion  Manager 
and  the  Advertising  Manager  was 
visualized. 

The  Activities  Included 
The  entire  conception,  then  in 
its  embryo,  has  now  been  enlarged 
to  take  in  such  activities  as  direct 
mail,  customer  control  and  analysis, 
radio  publicity,  credit  promotion, 
telephone  and  mail  order,  packag¬ 
ing  and  labeling,  point  of  safe  dis¬ 
plays,  package  inserts  and  bill  en¬ 
closures,  and,  of  course,  new  ideas 
—new  products.  All  of  these  activi¬ 
ties  are  now'  and  always  a  part  of 
the  work  being  handled  in  a  rou¬ 
tine  manner  by  every  live-wire 
store.  The  wisdom  of  Lit  Brothers 
new  operations  springs  from  the 
fact  that  it  eliminates  the  routine 


fiy  J.  T,  Macuat 

character  of  these  functions  and 
makes  each  a  living  avenue  for  new 
business. 

To  the  task  of  nurturing  and 
making  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
adult  of  Grosscup’s  brain  child,  the 
store  assigned  Sidney  H.  Berg.  Berg 
was  a  \Vharton  School  (University 
of  Pennsylvania)  graduate,  had 
been  in  charge  of  the  Merchandise 
Control  division  of  a  group  of  de¬ 
partment  stores  before  coming  to 
Lit  Brothers  in  1933,  and  had  set 
up  and  supervised  the  Merchandise 
Control  Division  of  Lit  Brothers. 
Later  he  had  served  as  an  assistant 
to  the  Vice-President  and  more  re¬ 
cently  functioned  as  buyer  for  the 
Major  Appliance  Division.  Thus 
the  plan  for  a  New  Business  De¬ 
partment  was  fortified  by  a  director 
with  a  good  knowledge  of  the  en¬ 
tire  department  store  operation. 

Coordination  of  Activities 

Starting  as  a  two  man  job  w'ith 
the  immediate  objective  not  too 
w'ell  defined,  but  with  the  ideal 
and  the  goal  clearly  set,  Berg  has 
now'  a  complete  unit  including 
artist,  statistician,  etc.  The  depart¬ 
ment  handles  all  types  of  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  aside  and  apart  from  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  which  is  handled 
by  the  competent  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  However,  a  definite  co¬ 
ordination  between  ideas  and  ad¬ 
vertising  has  been  developed.  Pri¬ 
marily,  plus  business  and  getting 
more  business  is  Berg’s  chief  ob¬ 
jective.  Because  it  is  the  business 
of  this  department  to  analyze  every 
idea  that  comes  to  the  store  and  to 
emphasize  functions  like  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  new  accounts,  direct 
mail  and  customer  control,  these 
activities  have  been  developed  to 
the  highest  degree.  The  experience 
of  most  other  stores  is  not  so  happy. 


because  these  activities  are  some¬ 
times  given  indifferent,  inexpert 
handling  or  are  left  entirely  to 
chance.  It  is  obvious  that  a  new 
department  would  have  to  function 
closely  with  all  divisions  of  the 
store  at  a  point  with  which  they  are 
involved,  in  order  to  complete  a 
planned  promotion.  There  is  no 
friction,  since  the  scope  and  limits 
of  the  new  department  were  origi¬ 
nally  well-defined  and  publicized 
throughout  the  store.  Mr.  Berg  re¬ 
ports  directly  to  Mr.  Grosscup. 

Credit  Promotion 

One  of  the  most  outstanding 
achievements  of  the  department  is 
the  success  of  its  credit  promotion 
activities.  On  this  operation  a  tie- 
in  was  made  w'ith  a  nation-wide 
consumer  research  company  sjx'cial- 
izing  in  the  solicitation  of  new  ac¬ 
counts.  This  outside  organization 
jointly  with  the  New'  Business  De¬ 
partment  and  the  Credit  Depart¬ 
ment  select  a  group  of  young  wom¬ 
en  w'ho  are  trained,  first,  to  know 
the  store  and,  second,  to  know  the 
technique  of  solicitation.  .After 
proper  training  these  girls  go  out 
into  suburban  towns  and  areas 
w'ithin  the  city  proper  which  have 
been  pre-selected  on  the  basis  of 
present  “saturation,”  rentals,  and 
general  economic  factors.  In  these 
designated  areas  new'  charge  ac¬ 
counts  are  solicited.  In  addition, 
naturally,  a  public  relations  job  is 
also  done  by  these  women.  They 
bring  in  complaints,  do  broad  sug¬ 
gestive  selling,  stimulate  cash  busi¬ 
ness  and  add  traffic.  Of  course, 
their  principal  objective  is  to  get 
applications  for  new  accounts.  The 
credit  losses  on  accounts  solicited 
were  naturally  watched  very  care¬ 
fully  as  compared  to  ordinary  “over 
(Continued  on  page  91) 
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They’re  ^'Getting  Ahead”  in  Toledo! 


ADULT  AMERICA  is  going  to  sch<H)l  today  on  a  huge  scale 
and  for  many  purposes.  In  retailing,  the  Distributive  Educa¬ 
tion  courses  given  under  the  George-Deen  Act  are  attracting 
enrollments  which  are  sometimes  surprisingly  large.  This 
report  from  Toledo  is  a  \eritable  success  story— prtMtf  that 
employees  have  the  ambition  and  perseverance  to  fit  themselves 
for  the  better  jobs  it  they’re  given  the  opportunity. 

Lee  R.  Kolb.  Superintendent  of  the  Lasalle  &  Koch  Com¬ 
pany,  is  chairman  of  the  Retail  Merchants’  Board  which  directs 
the  Toledo  program  in  cooperation  with  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion. 


HERE’S  a  story  about  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

It’s  a  story  about  the 
“million  dollar  babe”  in  the  Five- 
and-Ten  who’s  studying  to  improve 
herself. 

It’s  a  story  about  the  truck  driv¬ 
er  who  can  tell  you  all  about  the 
warp  and  woof  in  the  five  yards 
of  linen  he’s  delivering  to  Mrs. 
Gillespie. 

It’s  a  story  alxtut  the  waitress  at 
your  favorite  restaurant,  who’s 
learning  to  tell,  just  by  that  look 
in  your  eye,  whether  you’d  better 
have  an  oyster  cocktail  before  you 
sail  into  your  entree,  or  whether 
your  limit  is  just  a  bowl  of  soup. 

It’s  a  story  about  hundreds  of 
Toledo  men  and  women  who  have 
jobs  now— and  who  want  to  get 
ahead. 

It’s  the  story  of  Distributive  Edu¬ 
cation. 

Distributive  Education’s  an  in¬ 
novation  right  now.  Its  biggest 
champion  is  Ohio,  and  Toledo’s 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  nation. 
It’s  an  unusual  type  of  education 
—it  doesn’t  try  to  teach  those  who 
do  not  have  jobs;  it  does  teach 
those  who  already  have  jobs. 

How  It’s  Organized 

If  you’ve  got  a  job  in  Toledo, 
and  if  you’ve  got  a  dollar— you’re 
eligible  for  Distributive  Education. 
.\nd  so  far,  since  the  program  was 
started  in  Toledo  in  January,  1940, 
more  than  1000  persons  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  instruction. 

There  are  now  75  different  or¬ 
ganizations  and  firms  which  have 
people  enrolled  in  the  current 
session.  This  spring  the  enrollment 
has  reached  a  new  all  time  peak. 

I'he  classes  are  underwritten  by 
the  federal  government  under  the 
George-Deen  Act.  Fhe  dollar-a- 
cotirse-per-pupil  merely  pays  for 
part  of  the  expenses. 

Here’s  how  Distributive  Educa¬ 
tion  works  in  Toledo: 

Classes  are  open  only  to  persons 
employed  in  distributive  or  retail 
industries.  I'hat’s  where  the  Tole¬ 
do  Retail  Merchants’  Board  came 
in.  The  Board,  through  its  mem¬ 
bers  (which  include  all  the  down¬ 
town  department  stores  anti  oth¬ 


ers)  ,  talked  up  Distributive  Educa¬ 
tion.  Members  of  the  Board  were 
appointed  to  ctMtperate  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Toledo  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  planning  courses. 

I'he  first  classes  were  begun  in 
Januarv,  1940.  Each  class  runs  for 
eight  weeks— one  meeting  a  week  in 
Toledo’s  modern  Macomber  \’oca- 
tional  High  ScIuk)!.  During  the 
first  eight-week  ])eriod.  classes  were 
being  held  three  nights  a  week,  so 
great  was  the  demand. 

.\t  the  end  of  the  eight-week 
period,  certificates  were  given  to 
titose  students  who  had  attended  at 
least  six  of  the  eight  class  meetings. 
I'hose  students  tvho  receive  three 
certificates  also  receive  a  special 
diploma. 

Instructors  are  the  most  practical 
of  teachers— they’re  people  right 
in  retailing  and  ituhistrv  today. 
'I'hey’re  the  advertising  manager  of 
this  store,  and  the  merchandise 
manager  of  that  store,  and  the  per- 
sontiel  director  of  a  third.  'I'hey’re 
people  who  know  what  it’s  all 


aliout.  .\tul  they  talk.  They  don’t 
use  iHKiks;  their  students  don’t  use 
l;ooks.  It’s  all  lecture— with  plenty 
of  free-for-all  discussioti. 

What  They  Study 

I'lie  classes?  Well,  they  cover  all 
phases  of  retailing,  fabrics,  adver¬ 
tising.  merchandising,  mathematics, 
effective  business  speech,  foods, 
salesmanship  and  credit.  The  num- 
l)er  of  classes  depends  oti  the  num- 
ber  of  pupils.  If  25  people  should 
get  together  and  decide  they’d  like 
to  have  a  course  in  the  mechanics 
of  sign  painting— why.  Distributive 
Education  would  give  it  to  them. 
It’s  that  elastic  and  that  thorough. 

Distributive  Education,  Toledo 
merchants  have  discovered,  is  more 
than  a  help  to  employees.  It’s  a 
great  boon  to  the  customers. 

Lake  Mrs.  Gillespie’s  five  yards 
of  linen.  If  she  should  open  it  in 
front  of  the  tritck  ilriver  and  then 
start  wondering  whether  it’s  really 
what  she  wanted,  odds  are  that 
(Continued  on  page  96) 
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JltMAeUold  Afi/piU44iJce6. 

By  William  West 

Aluminum  goes  platinum  when  defense  needs  put  pressure  on 

industry _ _  FM  radio  hits  its  stride  ....  Westinghouse  road 

show  starts  spring  tour ....  General  Electric  stages  Chatauqua 
for  editors  ....  Country’s  largest  industry:  housekeeping 


Your  interest  is  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  dinner  and  the  de¬ 
bate  led  by  President  Moul¬ 
ton  of  Brookings  Institution  regard¬ 
ing  the  approximate  cost  of  the 
w'ar.  The  first  economist  thinks  it 
will  total  upwards  of  12  billions 
during  the  Government’s  fiscal  year, 
which  starts  in  July.  The  second 
speaker  sees  the  first  and  raises  him 
several  billions.  Finally  the  four 
speakers  seem  to  agree  that  the 
country  will  spend  18  to  20  billions 
on  war  during  the  12-month  period. 

Turning  then  from  the  coffee  to 
the  New  York  Times  published  the 
same  day  (March  23) ,  you  chance 
on  telegraphic  report  that  Dr. 
Somepn  of  Seattle  asserts  Ameri¬ 
cans  will  have  to  devote  30%  to 
50%  of  their  income  to  war  ex¬ 
penditures.  .  .  .  But  you  were  more 
impressed  by  the  non-con troversial 
statements  that  you  heard  two  days 
before  in  Bridgeport.  It  was  Vice- 
President  Andrews,  inserting  a 
thumbnail  statistical  commentary 
in  his  words-of-w'elcome  to  an  au¬ 
dience  of  several  hundred  that  at¬ 
tended  General  Electric’s  annual 
Editorial  Conference. 

Mr.  Andrews  stated  that  G-E  was 
putting  100  millions  into  new 
plants  that  would  take  care  of  war 
orders  already  totalling  several 
hundred  millions  and  specifying 
deliveries  spread  almost  equally 
over  the  next  five  years.  With  an 
army  of  98,000  employees  already, 
G-E  is  taking  on  1000  additional 
workers  each  week,  so  that  by  the 
end  of  the  year  the  company’s 
weekly  payroll  will  reach  $2,000,- 
000.  (During  1940  G-E’s  record 
volume  of  new  business  amounted 
to  better  than  600  millions,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  more  than  80%  over  1939. 
Meanwhile,  number  of  employees 


jumped  from  70,000  to  86,000,  with 
average  annual  earnings  per  em¬ 
ployee  crossing  the  $2000  mark, 
another  of  many  broken  records.) 

Platinum  for  Pennies 

Coming  into  New  York  the  other 
day,  our  train  passed  a  busy  fac¬ 
tory.  In  the  roadway  between  two 
of  the  buildings,  stacked  like  cord- 
wood,  were  thousands  of  alumi¬ 
num  pigs.  Presumably  a  very  preci¬ 
ous  reserve,  protected  from  theft  by 
the  w’eight  of  each  unit.  Reminded 
us  that  when  platinum  was  first 
discovered  in  the  Urals  the  Russian 
Government,  regarding  it  as  a  bas¬ 
er  metal  than  it  later  turned  out  to 
be,  coined  platinum  into  10-kopeck 
pieces  with  a  face  value  of  about  a 
nickel  each.  Similarly,  until  a  few 
weeks  ago,  that  other  grey  metal, 
aluminum,  was  simply  raw  materi¬ 
al  for  pots  and  pans  and  anything 
else  that  demanded  light  weight 
coupled  w’ith  rustlessness.  But  to¬ 
day  it  is  referred  to  as  “the  key 
metal.”  In  last  month’s  Bulletin 
were  reported  conversations  with 
leading  manufacturers  and  retail¬ 
ers,  all  of  whom  felt  disturbed  by 
the  likelihood  that  their  supplies 
of  essential  metals,  especially  alumi¬ 
num,  w’ould  be  greatly  curtailed  by 
defense  needs.  Those  reports  had 
been  off  our  presses  only  10  days 
when  the  Government’s  Office  of 
Production  Management  restricted 
the  sale  of  ice  cube  trays  used  in 
mechanical  refrigerators  for  the  ex¬ 
pressed  purpose  of  saving  about 
seven  million  pounds  of  aluminum 
per  year  for  more  vital  require¬ 
ments. 

A  day  or  two  later  came  front¬ 
page  news  that  the  Government 
would  forbid  the  production  of 
aluminum  housewares  and  other 


products  for  which  another  materi¬ 
al— as  stainless  steel,  plastics,  iron, 
glass— could  be  satisfactorily  sub¬ 
stituted.  That  report  denied,  the 
150,000  workers  in  the  aluminum 
industry  who  felt  their  jobs  had 
been  threatened  by  arbitrary  en¬ 
forcement  of  aluminum  priorities 
for  national  defense,  asked  and  got 
from  Sidney  Hillman,  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  OPM,  assurances  that 
their  interests  will  be  protected. 
Comes  next  (March  22)  confirma¬ 
tion  by  Director  Stettinius  of  OPM, 
assuring  aluminum  workers  that 
the  Government,  in  allocating  the 
metal,  will  try  not  to  dislocate  the 
industry  any  more  than  is  absolute¬ 
ly  essential  for  defense  purposes. 
That  letter  to  producers  accompan¬ 
ied  a  long,  detailed  allocation  or¬ 
der  defining  “preference  ratings” 
and  concluded  with:  “The  lowest 
rating  given,  B-8,  will  apply  to 
products  in  which  a  reasonably 
satisfactory  substitute  for  alumi¬ 
num  is  available.  .  .  .  Users  of 
aluminum  with  preference  rating 
from  B-2  to  B-8  inclusive  shall,  for 
the  time  being,  receive  no  more 
than  stipulated  percentages  of  the 
average  1940  shipments  which  they 
obtained  from  the  same  producer 
for  corresponding  purposes.  These 
percentages,  ranging  from  80  per¬ 
cent  to  10  percent,  are  set  forth  in 
this  order.” 

Man  Bites  Dog 
Meanwhile  the  new  Grand  Cou¬ 
lee  dam  goes  to  work  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  signs  contracts  increasing 
to  210  million  pounds  annually  the 
amount  of  aluminum  capable  of 
production  with  Columbia  River 
power.  .  .  .  And  radio  manufactur¬ 
ers  disclose  their  concern  lest  their 
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aluininuni  needs  may  be  insuffici- 
eiitlv  provided  tor.  .  .  . 

One  Day 

Headlines,  March  24,  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  making  of  household 
appliances;  Huge  aluminum  plant 
at  Edgewater,  closed  by  strike 

since  March  12,  re-opens  tmlay  un¬ 
der  an  agreement  secured  by  OPM. 

.  .  Lack  of  materials  from  struck 
Midland  Steel  Products  Co.  plant 
halts  operations  at  Ford’s  Lincoln 
plant  employing  4000,  and  may 
close  two  others  employing  .52,000 
workers.  .  .  .  Harvester  plant  in 
Chicago,  idle  since  Feb.  28,  re¬ 
sumes  army-truck  assembly  after 
strike  is  declared  broken.  .  .  . 
Threatened  strike  of  20,000  em¬ 
ployees  of  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp. 
called  off  for  24  hours  when  al¬ 
leged  company  union  delays  elec¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  Machinists  of  140  ship- 
vards  in  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
may  strike  April  1,  halting  S.500.- 
000,000  defense  orders. 

Finally,  and  more  cheerfully, 
from  the  same  day’s  papers:  U.  S. 
Steel’s  Chairman  Olds  reports 
operations  at  99*^0  capacity,  most 
employees  in  history.  .  .  .  Sixty-two 
tons  of  explosive  move  450,000 
tons  of  earth  for  lA’.-V  Dam.  Will 
help  break  bottleneck  in  produc¬ 
tion  of  aluminum  for  airplanes.  ,  . . 
Diamond  business  in  U.  S.  up  from 
$27,000,000  to  835,000,000  in  1940. 
Should  reach  the  all-time  high  of 
$45,000,000  in  1941. 

Crown  Prince  or  Step-Child? 

During  the  past  year  or  two 
such  conservative  publications  as 
Fortune,  the  Saturday  tlvening 
Post  and  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  have  given  many  pages  to 
discussion  of  FM  (frequency  modu¬ 
lation)  radio,  which  they  unani¬ 
mously  believe  presages  a  “revolu¬ 
tion  in  radio.”  Those  articles  w'ent 
on  to  suggest  that  "30  or  40  million 
radio  sets  may  have  to  be  junked. 
The  entire  capital  structure  of  the 
$4,000,000,000  radio  industry  may 
have  to  be  rewritten.  Chains  of 
stations  to  be  built.  New  era  in 
radio.  Every  city  in  the  U.  S.  can 
have  an  FM  station  and  it  won’t 
interfere  with  any  other  station.” 

As  reported  at  length  in  the  No¬ 
vember  1940  issue  of  Fhk  Bi  lletin', 
the  public,  and  notablv  the  big  de¬ 
partment  stores  it  patronizes,  reads 


such  news  with  calmness.  Most  of 
the  consumers  we  (piestioned  didn’t 
know  what  FM  meant  and  half  of 
the  big  stores  we  shopped  didn’t 
carry  F.M  and  apparently  had  only 
hazy  plans  for  doing  so. 

Lbider  the  circumstances  we  were 
glad  to  include  in  the  January 
1941  Bi  lletin'  a  long  letter  re¬ 
ceived  from  Dr.  Ray  H.  Manson, 
vice-president  and  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  Stromberg-C'.arlson,  the 
company  which  obtained  the  sec¬ 
ond  license  issued  liy  Major  Ed¬ 
win  H.  Armstrong,  FM’s  inventor, 
to  radio  set  manufacturers  for  pro¬ 
ducing  receivers  using  his  FM  sys¬ 
tem.  Dr.  Manson’s  letter  provided 
an  authoritative  outline  of  the 
commercial  history  of  “the  only 
major  improvement  in  radio  in  the 
last  ten  years.”  4Ve  were  glad,  too, 
a  few  weeks  later,  to  accept  Major 
Armstrong’s  invitation  to  call  and 
to  learn  from  that  benign  “radio 
revolutionist”  and  professor  of 
electrical  enginering  at  Columbia 
University  all  he  could  benevolent¬ 
ly  hammer  into  our  eager  but  in¬ 
adequately  receptive  head  during 
several  hours  of  pleasant  fireside 
chat  and  demonstration. 

Several  months  have  gone  by. 
We  are  glad  to  read  that  last  week 
the  modest  Major  ,\rmstrong  has 
finally  given  public  utterance  to  a 
long-cherished  prediction  as  to  the 
immediate  future  of  FM.  Speaking 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  before  the  an¬ 
nual  Broadcast  Engineering  Con¬ 
ference,  he  stated:  “Barring  some 
dislocation  of  the  economic  system 
as  a  result  of  the  war,  inside  of  the 
next  three  or  four  years  there  tvill 
be  more  FM  listeners  than  there 
are  now  for  AM.”  (AM,  of  course, 
stands  for  “amplitude  modulation,” 
upon  which  the  garden  Aariety  of 
radio  depends.) 

Unofficial  estimates  are  that  a 
total  of  20,000  FM  sets  are  in  use 
today  of  which  about  half  have 
been  sold  in  the  New  York  area. 
.\gain,  nearly  half  of  the  country’s 
20,000  were  purchased  during  De¬ 
cember  1940  and  the  three  ensuing 
months!  The  opening  of  commer¬ 
cial  FM  stations  has  been  delayed 
by  delays  in  delivering  transmit¬ 
ting  equipment  caused  by  defense 
orders  having  priority.  As  a  result 
FM  broadcasting  has  been  confined 
to  21  experimental  stations,  most 
of  them  low-powered.  But  the  Fed¬ 


eral  Communications  Commission 
has  declared  that  FM  experimental 
stations  are  eligible  for  commer¬ 
cial  operation,  .\mong  the  42  sta¬ 
tions  thus  recognized  is  that  of  Ma¬ 
jor  Armstrong  himself,  ’W2XMN 
at  .\lpine.  New’  Jersey,  serving  a 
population  of  more  than  12.000,000 
residents  in  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania. 

...  In  New’  York,  Macy  and 
Bloomingdale  have  especially  note¬ 
worthy  displays  of  FSI  sets. 

Fan  Mail 

Leaving  our  fans  behind  us,  as  it 
happened,  we  returned  to  New 
York  last  summer.  Vacation  was 
over  and  we  found  ourselves  in  an 
unholy  hot  spell,  the  sort  of 
weather  usually  found  only  in  the 
middle  of  a  Dakota  wheat-field. 
Overcoming  an  innate  Scotch  al¬ 
lergy  to  unnecesssary  duplication 
of  purchases,  we  reluctantly  set  out 
to  buy  a  fan  from  one  of  the  big 
stores.  But  w’e  found  only  scram¬ 
bled  tables  of  fans,  many  of  them 
without  price  tags.  Nor  did  the 
tables  bear  descriptive  placards. 
Nor  were  the  salespeople  equipped 
with  data  that  would  help  to  justi¬ 
fy  the  prices  they  quoted  us.  High 
prices,  we  thought.  Nobody  had 
any  idea  of  cost  of  operation. 

We  finally  bought  a  fan  in  a 
chain  drug-store.  4V'^e  ran  it  for  ex¬ 
actly  one  night.  We  are  not  seek¬ 
ing  to  embroider  our  report  when 
W’e  here  record  that  the  heat  spell 
broke  the  next  day  and  that  the 
drug-store  contraption  has  never 
done  a  day’s  work  since.  ...  At  the 
time  W’e  described  to  some  of 
our  fan-manufacturing  friends  the 
rather  fantastic  fan-selling  tech¬ 
nique  that  we  had  encountered. 
They  listened  patiently  before  tell¬ 
ing  us  that  it  was  already  midsum¬ 
mer  and  anyway  fans  w’ere  pretty 
small  fry  to  worry  about. 

But,  when  the  first  releases  on 
fans  came  to  our  desk  a  few  w’eeks 
ago,  we  sat  down  and  w’rote  to  sev¬ 
eral  manufacturers,  thanking  them 
for  the  releases  and  offering,  with 
due  apologies,  a  few’  suggestions 
(four  pages,  single-spaced.)  Espe¬ 
cially  emphasized' was  the  fact  that 
our  recent  survey  of  100  consumer- 
friends,  an  inquiry  as  to  their  esti¬ 
mate  of  cost-of-operation,  indicated 
that  most  of  them  still  feel  that  a 
fan  is  something  of  a  luxury,  that 
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it  consumes  8  times  as  much  cur¬ 
rent  as  “actual”.  (Those  actual 
figures,  by  Consolidated  Edison, 
show  that  a  fan  runs  8  hours  on  2 
cents  worth  of  electricity.) 

Westinghouse  Triples 

This  story,  it  will  be  seen,  has  as 
happy  an  ending  as  any  ever  pre- 
scril^d  by  a  Hollywood  producer. 
For  we  have  just  crossed  the  street 
to  inspect  at  Pennsylvania  Hotel 
the  Westinghouse  Spring  trilogy— 
a  showing  of  three  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  new  products;  fans,  roasters, 
vacuum  cleaners.  There  we  talked 
with  V.  E.  Freeland,  headquarters 
supervisor  of  department  and  fur¬ 
niture  store  sales,  who  is  on  from 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  and  with  J.  D. 
Kelly  of  the  New  York  office. 
(Since  we  are  a  realist,  a  factual 
reporter  fanatically  loyal  to  his  art, 
we  are  here  forced  to  admit  that 
both  Mr.  Freeland  and  Mr.  Kelly 
evinced  a  more  accurate  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  many  points  discussed 
in  our  month-old  fan  letter  than 
we  ourselves  possessed.  Especially 
impressed  by  the  cost-of-operation 
factor.) 

Anyway  the  new,  hot-off-the- 
press  models  of  roasters  and 
vacuum  cleaners  that  we  saw  will 
be  of  great  interest  to  retailers. 
Artists  and  engineers  have  colla¬ 
borated  with  extraordinary  success. 
There  is  color  and  there  is  stream¬ 
lining.  There  is  not  simply  effi¬ 
ciency  and  economy  but  beauty 
and  simplicity— from  the  plastic 
Betsy  Ross  blue  vacuum  cleaner 
to  the  heat-proof  Look-in  Lid, 
thermostatic  control,  and  serving 
dishes  in  pastel  shades  that  are 
part  of  the  roaster  equipment. 
(This  Westinghouse  display  is  a 
road  show  that  will  make  the  big 
cities  of  the  country  and  that  has 
opened  in  New  York  so  that  resi¬ 
dent  buyers  may  inspect  it  and 
make  report  to  their  client  stores.) 

The  vacuum  cleaner  and  roaster 
are  indeed  merchandise  that  will 
move,  but  the  fans  arc  no  less  than 
amazing— a  dozen  years  ahead  of 
the  fans  we  rummaged  through 
during  last  summer’s  hot  spell. 
Twin  triumphs  of  engineers  and 
designers.  Complete  stream-lining 
(no  visible  nuts  or  bolts) ,  ultra 
quiet  (a  barely  detectible  hum) , 
simplicity  (can  take  the  whole  fan 
apart  with  screw-driver  and  pair  of 


pliers) ,  concealed  motor  (no  oil 
drippings) ,  safety  (with  fan  run¬ 
ning  full-speed,  you  stop  it  by 
clutching  the  blades  if  you  choose) ! 
Prices  start  at  a  $5  retailer  but  the 
best  seller  tvill  probably  be  a  3- 
speed,  10-inch  oscillating  fan  at 
SI 5.  Blades  are  not  of  rubber, 
which  tends  to  deteriorate,  but  of 
Micarta  plastic.  .  .  .  Color,  chromi¬ 
um  in  moderation,  simplicity;  after 
all  these  years  AVestinghouse  has 
turned  the  Ugly  Duckling  of  appli¬ 
ances  into  a  decorative  piece! 

A  word  about  the  piece  de  re¬ 
sistance,  a  pedestal  fan  priced  at 
S35  retail.  Wait  till  you  see  it. 
Worth  twice  its  price.  Portable, 
adjustable.  Extended  to  a  height 
of  seven  feet  it  will  act  as  a  kitchen 
ventilator  or,  at  window-sill  height, 
is  perfect  for  bedroom  ventilation. 
Strong?  .  .  .  Lay  it  face  down  on 
the  floor  and  rest  your  weight  on 
it;  it  will  continue  to  revolve,  as 
bored  about  your  idiosvncrasies  as 
this  celestial  globe  itself. 

Attached  to  the  AVestinghouse 
fans,  and  to  the  roasters  and  clean¬ 
ers  as  well,  is  a  notable  16-page 
booklet  intended  to  interest  and 
inform  the  consumer.  No  weari¬ 
some  catalog  this;  instead  a  friend¬ 
ly,  readable  little  guide  prepared 
by  someone  who,  like  Arthur  Bris¬ 
bane,  apparently  appreciates  that 
he  teaches  best  who  teaches  pain¬ 
lessly. 

Springtime  in  Bridgeport 

A’ividly  you  recall  two  French 
industrialists  on  their  maiden  voy¬ 
age  to  America  a  dozen  years  ago. 
Brilliant  conversationalists,  so  far 
as  you  could  discover,  they  evinced 
an  unforgettable  economy  regard¬ 
ing  adjectives.  Thus  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  Penn  Station,  .Altman’s 
and  every  other  landmark  they  ex¬ 
amined  were  feelingly  adjudged  to 
be  “formidable!”  (A  heavy  accent 
on  the  next-to-the-last  syllable) . 
Formidable,  simply  that.  AV^e  have 
found  that  a  similar  verbal  econo¬ 
my  is  appropriate  to  electrical 
manufacturers.  .All,  all  are  terrific. 

Boundless  energy  actuates  them, 
you  soon  discover,  for  they  are  in- 
variablv  as  hospitable  as  they  are 
indefatigable.  They  eat  and  en- 
cfuirage  you  to  join  them  in  eating 
energy-creating  fotnl  and  drink 
from  their  own  refrigerators,  paste¬ 
urized,  tenderized,  sterilized  etc. 


by  their  own  machines.  Thus  last 
summer  an  electrical  manufacturer 
picked  up  a  group  of  us  by  ap¬ 
pointment  at  9;30  a.m.  in  ^^anhat- 
tan.  AA^hisked  us  way  out  to  one 
of  his  Jersey  plants  where  a  scries 
of  lectures  in  a  fluorescent,  air- 
conditioned  auditorium,  then 
lunch,  more  lectures,  a  trip 
through  the  plant,  then  a  2.5-mile 
drive  to  the  AVorld’s  Fair  and  so 
on  until  11  p.m.  when  we  were  eat¬ 
ing  what  tasted  like  filet  mignon, 
but  which  he  assured  us  was  Grade 
B  beef  electrically  tenderized  by 
his  own  machines.  .  .  .  Machines, 
that’s  it.  The  appliance  manufac¬ 
turer  is  so  habituated  to  tearing 
down  machines  so  that  he  can  im¬ 
prove  their  strength  and  durability 
that  he  sometimes  seems  as  callous 
about  your  machine  as  a  10-year- 
old  athlete  or  an  .Army  doctor 
crisply,  automatically  informing 
you;  “Take  your  clothes  off.” 

.Anyway,  on  March  21,  General 
Electric  invited  representatives  of 
several  hundred  publications  to  at¬ 
tend  their  annual  Editorial  Con¬ 
ference  in  Bridgeport.  The  300 
guests,  most  of  them  New  Yorkers, 
left  Grand  Central  at  noon  and  re¬ 
turned  to  it  at  midnight.  It  was 
a  half-day  well  invested.  The  first 
five  or  six  hours  were  spent  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  magnificent 
General  Electric  Institute,  wffiich  is 
conducted  by  the  .Appliance  and 
Merchandise  Department.  .After 
that,  in  accordance  with  the 
promise  set  forth  in  the  invitation, 
came  “the  chicken  dinner  and 
strawberry  festival  served  by  the 
Ladies  Aid  Society.” 

The  speakers,  including  well- 
known  engineer-inventor-research¬ 
ers  from  G-E’s  Schenectady  head- 
(juarters,  refrained  so  far  as  possi¬ 
ble  from  consideration  of  defense 
problems.  Their  subject  was  .-Ameri¬ 
ca’s  greatest  industry;  housekeep¬ 
ing.  That  the  facets  of  that  sub¬ 
ject  are  as  innumerable  as  the  stars 
is  suggested  by  the  variety  of  pul)- 
lications  represented  at  the  (Con¬ 
ference;  Saturday  Evening  Post 
and  Electrical  Merchandising,  Red 
Book  and  Hardware  .Age,  McGall’s, 
Retailing.  .American  Banker,  Lad¬ 
ies  Home  Journal  and  so  on  and 
on.  AV’e  are  digesting  voluminous 
notes  made  at  this  extraordinarily 
valuable  convention  and  will  have 
report  ready  next  month. 
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8.000.000 

PROSPECTS 


USING 

OLD  STOVES 


Photographs  Courtesy 
Carbide  and  Carbon  Co. 


Petroleum  Co. 


American  Stove  Co. 


more  volume 
and  profits 


USE  QUALITY 
P  GAS  RANGES 


s  the  spearhead  for 
our  promotions. 


le  in,  cash  m  on  the  gas  in- 
lustry’s  nationwide  Certified 
'erformance  range  program. 


Your  "Q”  to  More  Range  Business! 

Step  up  profits  and  volume  and  customer  good 
will  with  the  range  that’s  RIGHT  for  everything 
in  the  field  of  cookery!  The  new  QUALITY 
Gas  Ranges  have  the  kind  of  features  that  sell 
women.  It’s  a  line  of  ranges  that  has  every¬ 
thing  and  everything  right.  A  fine  name  behind 
a  fine  range.  Plus  the  kind  of  sales  suppon 
that  turns  people  into  prospects  and  prospects 
into  profits!  Start  now  with  new  step-up  sell¬ 
ing  plan,  backed  by  a  FREE  advertising  and 
display  service  that’s  ACTION-PACKED. 
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complete 
cooking  freedom 


Her  "Q”  to  Perfect  Cooking  Results! 

These  new  QUALITY  Ranges  actually  create 
business.  The  new  Pop-Out  Broiler,  for  instance, 
that  pops  so  smoothly  out  of  the  broiling  zone 
into  full  view,  is  something  a  woman  wants. 
Watch  her  take  to  the  way  Uniflex  Burners  cook 
and  save  fuel.  Show  her  how  to  get  automatic 
siininering.  Show  her  the  new  Quiltex  insulated 
Day-Lite  Oven.  There  are  scores  of  features  to 
talk  about!  Start  early  —  send  off  coupon  below. 


GAS  RANGES 


Don't  overlook  any  boh  for  business.  Get  the  (omplete 
story  about  the  new  QUALITY  Blue  Ribbon  Gas  ftanges. 


ROBEtTS  a  MANDER  STOVE  CO.,  HATBORO,  PA. 
PUa$«  tend  me  your  new  catalog. 


Company. 
Address ... 
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WIDE 


cuiclsome 


AND 


615  home  economists  helped  design 
this  range.  They  answered  55,120 
questions  in  an  88-question  survey. 
The  result  is  a  big  roomy  family-size 
range,  with  new  convenience  fea¬ 
tures  the  mafority  said  they  wanted. 


.JLfUOuf 


WHAT’S  the  future  of  the  gas  range  business  for  depart¬ 
ment  stores?  Here’s  an  encouraging  answer  .  .  .  the 
All-American  leads  the  parade  of  a  sparkling  new  line  of 
1941  Magic  Chef  CP  models  .  .  .  automatic  ranges  that  will 
convince  your  customers  that  gas  cooking  is  thoroughly 
modern,  quick,  clean  and  economical. 

These  fine  ranges  have  so  much  to  offer  in  quality  and  con¬ 
venience  features,  they  will  help  you  to  overcome  the  old 
price-selling  bugaboo,  to  stress  quality  .  .  .  with  a  resultant 
step-up  in  unit  sales  and  department  profits. 


"ALL-AMERICAN"  LEADS 
THE  PARADE  TO  MORE  C-P 
GAS  RANGE  SALES  I 


'1  SAW  IT 
ADVERTISED  IN 
THE  MAGAZINES'' 


Your  Magic  Chef  representative  can  offer  you  a 
wealth  of  sales-training  material  on  Magic  Chef 
CP  Ranges.  Ask  him,  or  write  for  further  details. 


Consistent  advertising— 44  mil¬ 
lion  messages  this  spring  alone, 
in  6  leading  magazines— have  built 
priceless  prestige  and  consumer 
acceptance  for  Magic  Chef. 


AMERICAN  STOVE  COMPANY 

4301  Perkins  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

BOSTON  ....  NEW  YORK  ....  ATLANTA  ....  CLEVELAND  ....  CHICAGO 

ST.  LOUIS - SAN  FRANCISCO _ SEATTLE _ PHILADELPHIA _ LOS  ANGELES 

PITTSBURGH  ....  BALTIMORE  ....  WASHINGTON 
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CHAMPION 

From  ics  exclusive  Master  Top  Lamp,  to 
its  flush-to-floor  base,  the  Champion  offers 
dozens  of  exclusive  sales-making  features 
available  in  no  other  range.  No  finer 
range  at  any  price.  Model  No.  R-10. 


PEEK-A-BOe  MODEL  R-65 


There’s  a  New  1941 

GAS  RANGE 

for  Every  Fitrse  oml  Every  Pwpese 


GRAND  COOKER 


MODEL  R-11 


A  completely  insu¬ 
lated  22-inch  cook¬ 
er  with  extra  roomy 
cooking  top,  18- 
inch  oven,  and 
smokeless  type 
broiler. 


The  Peek-A-Boo  Oven  and  Oven 
Light  highlight  this  feature- 
packed,  divided  top  model.  A  best¬ 
seller  wherever  the  Peek-A-Boo 
Oven  is  in  demand. 
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Whether  your  customer  is  strictly 
price-minded.— or  demands  the  fin¬ 
est  range  money  can  buy— there's 
a  Grand  Gas  Range  that  will  give 
her  exactly  what  she  wants.  For 
Grand's  1941  line  includes  a  model 
for  every  purse  and  every  purpose 
...  there’s  a  Grand  that  has  every¬ 
thing  at  the  price  your  customers 
want  to  pay. 


SAH-TII-KIlVu^ 

An  nxclntlvn  Oronc 


SnIHna  inotwM  —  m(*- 
gwanhhMMond  family. 


DIVIDED  TOP  MODEL  R-8 


CONVENTIONAL  TOP  MODEL  R-5 


Extra  big,  extra  roomy.  Full  40  ^  .  ...  t 

inches  wide.  Urge  18-inch  oven.  40-inch  cooking  top  with  lots  of 

Built  flush -to-wall  and  flush-  sp*«-  G**"* 

to -floor.  burners.  18-inch  oven.  Exclusive 

Master  Ump  and  Timer. 


THE  CLEVELAND  CO-OPERATIVE  STOVE  CO. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


,hen  you  handle  Borence-tne 

,d_^ked  by  OM  gi«« 
in.  WS 


You’re  ready  for  et^ry 
complete  line  for  ever, 
that  means  the  best  m 
As  always,  Florence 
ranges  throughout  xba 
national  magazines  . 
Go  Florence  in  4i 


gas  RANGE! 


your  newest 

•’S,  to  he. 


I  WANT 


"WE’VE  DECIDED 
O  PUTIN  BOTTLED  GASr 

^11  Florence  to 

Xuled  Gas  Ranges  for 
Florence  ^tUea 


SOLD!  ...IT’S  EASY 

WITH  A  SALES  PUN 
BASED  ON  THE  FOUR 
GLENWOOD  “SUPERABILITIES” 


WHAT  EVERY  WOMAN 
WANTS  TO  KNOW 
ABOUT  ANY  RANGE 


O  SiU/eaJslUtii 

O  QleaiiaJflUtu, 

O  ^e/ae4uialdlit{f' 


No  matter  what  type  of  range  a  woman  buys, 
she’s  primarily  interested  in  what  it  will  mean  to 
her  in  terms  of  Cooking,  Savings,  Cleanliness  and 
Dependability.  An  organized  sales  presentation 
in  tier  terms  backed  by  features  that  make  de¬ 
monstrable  proof  easy,  brings  quick  prospect 
conviction. 

The  new  Glenwood  line  has  "what  it  takes”  in  a 
degree  unmatched  by  any  other  range.  It’s  the 
“complete”  line  that  meets  every  selling  require¬ 
ment — performance  —  price — name — and  a  suffi¬ 
cient  variety  of  models.  And  Glenwood’s  organ¬ 


ized  sales  presentation  makes  the  “close”  easier 
and  quicker. 

Outstanding  among  the  new  Glenwood  features 
are  the  all-white,  one-piece  "Turret -Top”  and 
the  amazing  new  "Roll-O-Matic”  broiler — the 
only  full-size  automatic,  swing-out  broiling  com¬ 
partment. 

Write  today  for  complete  information.  Ask  for 
the  new  Glenwood  Gas  Range  Catalog  and 
Sales  Presentation. 

GLENWOOD  RANGE  CO.  Taunton,  Mass. 


Glenwood  GAS  Ranges 
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Fully  half  of  today’s  16,000,- 
000  gas  range  users  have  ob¬ 
solete  equipment— are  prime 
prospects  for  new  gas  ranges. 

Approximately  500,000  new 
dwelling  units  are  erected  every 
normal  year— providing  a  continu¬ 
ous  big  market  for  gas  ranges. 

There  are  approximately  8,000,- 
000  potential  liquefied  petroleum 
gas  customers  today  who  will  need 
gas  appliances. 

This  group  of  potential  market 
figures  for  major  gas  appliances 
represents  one  of  the  most  challeng¬ 
ing  profit  opportunities  in  the 
home  furnishings  field  today. 

Replacement  Market  of 
8,000,000  Gas  Ranges 

The  sale  of  over  1,725,000  gas 
ranges  last  year,  of  which  83.6% 
were  oven  heat  control  ranges,  es¬ 
tablished  an  all-time  sales  record 
for  the  gas  industry.  But,  notwith¬ 
standing  this  figure,  more  than 
half  of  the  16,000,000  gas  users  in 
the  United  States  are  still  using 
old  gas  ranges  that  fail  to  provide 
the  convenience,  economy  and  per¬ 
formance  that  the  homemaker  has 
a  right  to  expect  from  modern  gas 
cooking.  These  ranges  have  ovens 
without  insulation  or  heat  control; 


have  obsolete,  smoking  broilers; 
top  burners  that  make  waterless 
cooking  impractical,  if  not  impossi¬ 
ble,  and,  in  age,  average  more  than 
ten  years.  Although  the  16,000,000 
homemakers  ttxiay  cooking  with 
gas  are  the  greatest  number  who 
have  ever  used  gas,  and  are  by  far 
the  greatest  number  using  any  type 
of  cooking  facility,  half  of  them 
are  putting  up  with  gas  range 
troubles,  discomfort  and  expense, 
even  though  they  are  well  aware 
of  the  many  advantages  of  gas  and 
prefer  to  use  it. 

8,000,000  homemakers  using  old 
stoves,  with  an  increasing  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  great  convenience,  out¬ 
standing  beauty,  unequalled  ser¬ 
vice  and  worthwhile  economy  of 
the  modern  gas  range! 

8,000,000  prime  prospects— wait¬ 
ing  to  be  sold! 

New  Construction  Market 

.Another  vast  new  profit  market 
lor  modern  gas  ranges  has  been 
created  by  the  mounting  increase 
in  today’s  building  program. 

.According  to  recent  statistics 
issued  by  the  American  Builder, 
preliminary  estimates  made  just 
before  the  close  of  last  year  indi¬ 
cate  that  approximately  545,000 
dwelling  units,  omitting  farm 
homes,  were  provided  in  the 
United  States  last  year.  This  is  a 
17®,,  increase  over  the  previous 
year’s  465,000  units,  and  is  36,000 
units  greater  than  the  high  figures 
of  1929. 

American  Builder’s  statement  re¬ 


garding  this  building  increase  is 
both  interesting  and  significant: 
“The  remarkable  fact  about  the 
large  volume  of  residential  build¬ 
ing  that  went  ahead  last  year  is 
that  it  was  apparently  unaffected 
by  w’ar,  election,  and  economic  un¬ 
certainty.  These  545,000  homes 
were  built  by  people  in  small 
towns,  as  well  as  in  large  cities,  by 
rich  and  poor,  despite  all  uncer¬ 
tainties.”  It  is  predicted  that  im¬ 
proved  business  conditions  will 
raise  these  figures  at  least  10%  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  year. 

Improved  business  conditions 
have  also  increased  considerably 
the  newly-wed  market,  as  well  as 
built  up  a  comparatively  new  mar¬ 
ket  of  couples  who  formerly  lived 
with  their  families  or  friends.  Both 
of  these  groups  are  excellent  pros¬ 
pects  for  modern  gas  equipment. 
Records  show  that  during  1939  the 
gas  utilities  reported  that  of  the 
new  homes  constructed  in  their 
territories,  91%  used  gas  for  cook¬ 
ing.  Because  the  gas  range  is  one 


of  the  primary  needs  in  a  new 
home,  this  vast  new  construction 
market,  ripe  with  improved  busi¬ 
ness  conditions,  is  an  unparallelled 
opportunity  to  cash  in  on  the 
profits  of  modern  gas  range  sales 
during  the  present  year. 

Potential  Liquefied  Petroleum 
Gas  Market 

The  third  potential  market  that 
can  be  translated  into  terms  of 
profit  for  the  dealer  and  retail 
store  is  the  liquefied  petroleum, 
or  bottled  gas,  customer.  .A  recent 
survey  by  counties  shows  that  there 
are  approximately  eight  million 
potential  Ixtttled  gas  customers  in 
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Very  important  is  the 
market  of  bottled  gas 
users.  Most  of  the 
large  manufacturers 
build  ranges  for  the 
use  of  this  market. 


comparison  to  the  general  industry 
picture,  but  its  importance  lies  in 
its  rapid  growth  and  its  increasing 
potentialities. 

Originally  only  a  few  gas 
range  manufacturers  built  models 
equipped  with  the  special  burners 
required  for  using  LP  gas,  but  as 
the  demand  for  bottled  gas  grew, 
the  number  of  these  manufactur¬ 
ers  also  grew,  until  today  not  only- 
do  most  of  the  large  manufacturers 
build  a  group  of  such  models  as 
part  of  the  regular  line,  but  with 
some  of  them  it  has  become  an 
important  part  of  their  business. 
As  a  rule,  the  retail  prices  of 
bottled  gas  ranges,  exclusive  of  in¬ 
stallation,  are  competitive  in  price 
and  equal  in  all  other  resi)ects  to 
the  regular  gas  ranges. 

I'here  is  an  imp)ortant  reason 
why  the  promotional  program  of 
the  bottled  gas  industry  registers 
with  extra  emphasis  with  the 
dealer  and  retail  store.  It  is  the 
fact  that  the  producers  of  tlie  fuel 
have  the  unique  advantage  of  per¬ 
sonal  customer  contact,  and  for 
tliat  reason  carry  through  active 
jjromotional  programs  of  their 
own,  which  give  added  impetus  to 
the  well-rounded,  progressive  pro¬ 
motional  programs  of  the  bottled 
gas  appliance  manufacturers,  and 
bring  increased  attention  to  the 


L-P  Gas  user's  house 


the  United  States  today,  which  is 
equal  to  the  huge  replacement 
market  in  the  manufactured  and 
natural  gas  field,  and  will  eventu¬ 
ally  mean  eight  million  new  pros¬ 
pects  for  gas  appliances. 

The  market  production  of  lique¬ 
fied  petroleum  gas  in  the  United 
States  in  1940  is  estimated  at  300,- 
000,000  gallons,  an  increase  of 
32.5%  over  1939.  The  number  of 
customers  now  using  bottled  gas  is 
well  beyond  the  million  mark,  the 
estimated  total  being  1,125,000  at 
the  end  of  1940,  or  an  increase  for 
the  year  of  over  325,000,  which  is 
the  largest  increase  in  any  year. 
The  estimated  1940  consumption 
of  LP  gas  for  home  use  amounts 
to  128,000,000  gallons  which  is  an 
increase  of  46.3%  over  the  previ¬ 
ous  year,  and  is  a  most  encourag¬ 
ing  industry  outlook. 

In  over  150  different  instances  in 
31  states  of  the  nation,  LP  gas  is 
now  being  brought  from  central 
stations  to  supply  entire  towns. 
Naturally,  the  gas  without  the 
appliance  is  valueless,  which  adds 
greatly  to  the  market’s  size  and 
potential.  It  is  estimated  that  over 
$30,000,000  in  range  sales  have 
been  made  to  “LP  Gas  Users”, 
which  might  seem  a  small  figure  in 


profit  ojjportunity  that  the  bottled 
gas  market  represents  for  the  dealer 
and  retail  store. 

\Vith  twelve  or  thirteen  million 
homes  in  .America  beyond  the  city 
gas  mains,  and  consequently  with¬ 
out  a  modern  method  of  cooking, 
it  is  easy  to  recognize  the  unlimited 
possibilities  for  the  growth  of  the 
liquefied  petroleum  gas  industry, 
and  with  it  the  growth  of  an  in¬ 
valuable  gas  appliance  market— a 
market  that  will,  in  a  relatively 
few  years,  have  the  double  advan¬ 
tage  of  catering  both  to  new  cus¬ 
tomers  and  to  replacement  pros¬ 
pects. 
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WITH  over  1,000,000  people 
passing  through  the  na¬ 
tion’s  ten  leading  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  one  day,  making 
them  a  veritable  merchandising 
billboard,  there  should  be  no 
question  about  the  important 
place  the  department  store  could 
occupy  as  an  outlet  for  the  modern 
gas  range. 

Merchandising  appliances  is  not 
a  pioneering  or  missionary  ven¬ 
ture.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  profit  opportunities  in  the 
home  furnishings  field  today,  with 
the  sales  and  profit  advantages 
preponderantly  on  the  side  of  the 
department  store,  equipped  as  it  is 
to  carry  through  a  program  of 
merchandising  and  display  that 
could  never  be  achieved  by  the 
smaller  store. 

Many  of  the  department  stores 
now  merchandising  modern  gas 
ranges  profitably  have  recognized 
the  advantages  the  field  offers 
because: 

Gas  range  sales  bring  new  ac¬ 
counts  into  the  store. 

Gas  range  sales  build  additional 
store  traffic. 

Gas  range  sales  put  idle  money 
to  work,  through  the  self¬ 
financing  plan  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  store. 

Gas  ranges  have  an  ample  mark¬ 
up. 

Gas  range  sales  rarely,  if  ever, 
result  in  any  “grief”  after  the 
sales  have  been  made. 

Quality  Selling  Applicable  to 
Major  Appliances 

Notwithstanding  the  recognized 
advantages  of  merchandising  gas 
ranges  in  the  department  store, 
and  the  opp>ortunity  for  dramatic 
and  effective  displays,  this  most 
modern  and  most  useful  of  all 
home  furnishings  items  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  pushed  into  obscure 
■comers  even  in  some  of  the  most 


progressive  department  stores— 
stores  that  agree  unhesitatingly 
that  location  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  department 
store  selling. 

The  modern  gas  range  tpialifies 
in  every  respect  for  a  central  dis¬ 
play  location  in  the  store.  If  a 
modern  gas  range  display  were 


brought  to  a  central  location  on 
the  first  floor  of  a  department  store 
for  only  a  few  weeks  out  of  each 
year,  the  immediate,  as  well  as  ac¬ 
cumulative  benefits,  would  liberal¬ 
ly  justify  the  effort. 

Frequently  department  store 
managements  have  made  the  un¬ 
fortunate  mistake  of  believing  that 
their  customer  is  interested  in  the 
quality  factor  of  everything  else 
they  have  to  sell,  but  when  it 
comes  to  a  gas  range,  a  refrigerator, 
or  a  washing  machine,  that  she  is 
then  only  interested  in  price.  This 
unfortunate  bugaboo  is  one  of  the 
major  reasons  why  the  department 
store  is  frequently  kept  in  a  state 
of  uncertain,  competitive  specula¬ 
tion,  while  the  store  around  the 
corner  gets  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
appliance  business. 

Surveys  show  that  price  is  not 
an  important  factor  to  more  than 


'2}  two- tenths  of  one 

B  vU  percent  of  pros- 

pects,  and  that 
tfw  buyingdecisionsare 

BB  based  on  six  chief 

mD  points  that  exclude 

price— convenience, 
economy,  beauty,  service, 
reputation  of  manufactur- 
er,  and  responsibility  of 
WL  dealer.  The  entire  history 

of  the  household  appliance 
|0B  industry  proves  that  wom- 

HB  en  are  willing  to  pay  high- 

HB  er  prices  for  pr^ucts  of 

HR  greater  merit  and  greater 

quality.  Millions  of  Ameri¬ 
can  women  threw  out  a 
50<‘  sad  iron  to  buy  a  $5  electric 
iron:  threw  out  a  69^  broom  to 
buy  a  $69  vacuum  cleaner;  threw 
out  a  19^  wash-board  to  buy  a  $79 
washing  machine,  and  threw  out  a 
$35  ice  box  to  buy  a  $185  refrig¬ 
erator. 

A  Specialty  Selling  Job 

The  department  store  is  due  for 
a  great  increase  in  appliance  busi¬ 
ness  if  the  simple  fact  is  recognized 
that  appliance  merchandising  and 
selling  is  a  specialty  business  and 
therefore  requires  special  consid¬ 
eration  and  treatment  by  the  de¬ 
partment  store  executive.  Close 
department  and  Executive  coopera¬ 
tion  is  very  desirable  if  the  appli¬ 
ance  department  is  to  make  a  satis¬ 
factory  profit,  with  the  appliance 
department’s  manager  given  as  free 
a  hand  as  is  consistent  with  sound 
business  management. 
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The  most  fertile  market  will 
yield  but  a  fraction  of  its 
pK)tential  sales  possibilities  if 
it  is  not  properly  supported  and 
stimulated  by  an  intelligent  mer¬ 
chandising  and  advertising  pro¬ 
gram.  .\nd  the  gas  range  potential 
market  is  no  exception. 

Someone  has  made  the  apt  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  objectives  of 
advertising  and  merchandising  as 
follows; 

Advertising  brings  the  custom¬ 
er  to  the  goods. 

Merchandising  brings  the  goods 
to  the  customer. 

Obviously,  both  of  these  objec¬ 
tives  must  be  achieved  if  the  dealer 
and  retail  store  are  to  profit  by  the 
huge  pK)tential  market  that  the  gas 
range  business  has  opened  up  to-  JL/  and  promotion  of  modern  gas  ing,  water  heating,  n 

day.  ranges  was  tremendously  acceler-  and  home  heating,  hai 

Merchandising  is  variously  de-  ated  by  a  national  advertising  pro-  increased  during  the  la: 

fined,  and  those  familiar  with'  mer-  gram  sp>onsored  by  the  American  according  to  a  survey 

chandising  activities  know  that  it  Gas  .Association.  Full-page,  four-  near  the  close  of  1940. 

has  simplified  the  introduction  of 
products,  enlarged  markets,  cut 
selling  costs,  supplied  formulas  for 
obtaining  distribution,  helped  sales¬ 
men,  etc.,  but  when  it  is  reduced 
to  the  simplest  common  denomina¬ 
tor  we  find  that  it  usually  means 
the  recognition  of  the  need  for  a 
product;  selling  the  product  to  fit 
that  need;  selling  the  company  be¬ 
hind  the  product,  and  finally,  sell¬ 
ing  the  value  of  the  product.  And 
the  carrying  out  of  these  four  ob¬ 
jectives  necessitates  tying  in,  direct¬ 
ly  or  indirectly,  with  practically 
every  promotional,  advertising,  dis¬ 
play,  or  sales  stimulating  activity  in 
the  store.  But  before  discussing  the 
many  factors  that  make  it  profita¬ 
ble  to  merchandise  the  modern  gas 
range,  let  us  consider  the  impor¬ 
tant  contribution  that  advertising 
makes  to  the  success  of  a  merchan¬ 
dising  campaign. 


a/'e  f/ie 
im^iorfanf 


Consumer  Advertising  Tie>in  for  Gas  Ranges  by  A.G.A 


mented  by  local  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  this 
national  campaign  was 
an  influential  factor  in 
increasing  the  sale  of 
modern  gas  equipment. 

The  extensive  nation¬ 
al  advertising  program 
of  the  American  Gas  As¬ 
sociation,  which  will  be 
repeated  during  the 
present  year,  has  shown 
that  the  acceptance  of 
the  American  housewife 
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lives  ol  the  American  Gas  Associa¬ 
tion’s  campaign,  and  make  a  potent 
national  force  in  creating  the  de¬ 
mand  for  the  modern  gas  range. 

The  favorable  reaction  that  ac¬ 
crues  from  the  combined  national 
advertising  programs  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Gas  Association  and  gas  range 
manufacturers  in  terms  of  prestige, 
consumer  good  will  and  education, 
can  be  translated  for  the  dealer  and 
retail  store  in  terms  of  profit  if  they 
will  grasp  the  opportunity  that  a 
local  tie-in  with  a  national  pro¬ 
gram  affords. 

Before  advertising  dollars  are 
poured  into  a  costly  national  cam¬ 


paign,  it  is  but  natural  to  assume 
that  much  careful  thought  and  con¬ 
sideration  has  been  given  to  plan¬ 
ning  the  most  effective  methods  for 
bringing  the  sales  story  home  to 
the  consumer.  Therefore,  for  the 
dealer  and  retail  store  to  follow, 
in  a  general  way,  through  their 
local  advertising,  the  path  blazed 
by  the  national  program,  means 
to  capitalize  on  the  authority, 
strength  and  prestige  that  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  dollars  have 
built  up.  The  missionary  work  ac¬ 
complished  through  this  medium 
is  an  invaluable  ally  to  the  dealer 
and  retail  store. 


Certified  Performance  Gas  Range  Promotion 
by  the  A.  G.  A.  E.  M. 


IT  was  at  the  point  in  the  gas 
range  industry  when  the  leaders 
began  to  realize  that  gas  range 
merchandising  and  advertising 
were  being  ignored,  and  that  gas 
ranges  were  still  being  sold  as  just 
another  piece  of  hardware,  that 
the  Certified  Performance  Gas 
Range  program  came  into  being. 

For  many  years  customers  were 
being  given  a  stock  gas  range  sales 
patter  that  was  either  too  technical 
to  understand,  or  that  did  not  an¬ 
swer  the  questions  in  which  they 
were  most  interested.  The  fact 
that  a  gas  range  was  made  of  20 
gauge  steel,  and  that  the  oven 
measured  16"  x  18"  was  not  of  vital 
interest  to  them.  Their  real  inter¬ 
est  lay  in  the  performance  features 
of  the  range,  and  how  they  could 
be  translated  into  terms  of  con¬ 
venience,  service  and  economy. 

The  gas  range  industry  realized 
this  and  decided  it  was  time  to 
dramatize  to  the  public  the  amaz¬ 
ing  improvements  that  had  been 
made  in  the  modern  gas  range,  to 
show  the  homemaker  what  modern 
gas  cooking  could  do  for  her.  The 
first  move  was  to  launch  a  national 
advertising  campaign  to  make  the 
readers  conscious  of  insulated 


ovens,  automatic  lighting,  smoke- 
proof  broilers,  oven  heat  control, 
etc.  This  program,  sponsored  by 
the  .\merican  Gas  .Association, 
brought  striking  results,  and  the 
consumer  was  given  a  new  concep¬ 
tion  of  modern  gas  ranges. 

However,  the  customer  still  had 
no  w’ay  of  knowing  what  she 
lx)ught,  or  whether  a  certain  range 
had  built  into  it  all  of  the  modern 
features  that  she  had  been  reading 
about  and  desired.  Industry  lead¬ 
ers  recognized  that  some  kind  of 
buying  guide  was  needed,  and  it 
invited  the  public  to  tell  them 
what  it  wanted  in  a  modern  gas 
range  by  means  of  questionnaires 
which  were  sent  to  thousands  of 


Show  Merchandise  Like  This 


homemakers  to  get  their  first  hand 
views.  After  an  exhaustive  survey 
had  been  made  to  find  out  what, 
in  the  homemaker’s  opinion,  con¬ 
stituted  the  p>erfect  range,  this  ac¬ 
tivity  finally  resulted  in  the  deter¬ 
mining  of  22  definite  requirements 
for  the  gas  range,  by  a  group  of  re¬ 
search  engineers,  technicians,  cook¬ 
ing  experts  and  manufacturing 
executives. 


The  CP  Seal 

Only  gas  ranges  that  are  built  to 
these  standards  by  licensed  manu¬ 
facturers  are  certified  for  perform¬ 
ance  and  are  entitled  to  carry  the 
CP  (Certified  Performance)  seal 
which  is  a  patent  registered  trade¬ 
mark.  This  symbol  is  not  the 
identifying  mark  of  any  one  manu¬ 
facturer.  Today  more  than  20  of 
the  country’s  leading  gas  range 
manufacturers,  representing  ap¬ 
proximately  80%  of  the  industry, 
produce  several  hundreds  of 
models  and  types  of  CP  gas  ranges 
that  are  offered  at  a  price  for  every 
pocketbook  and  in  a  size  for  every 
kitchen.  The  CP  seal  is  designed 
to  function  in  the  gas  industry 
much  as  the  tvord  “sterling”  func¬ 
tions  in  the  jewelry  industry.  It  is 
a  guarantee  of  quality  in  work¬ 
manship,  performance  and  appear¬ 
ance. 


— Instead  of  Like  This 
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How  the  Modern  Gas  F 

For  a  dealer  or  retail  merchant 
to  test  the  merchandising  value 
of  any  product  from  a  profit  angle, 
the  following  questions  might  logi¬ 
cally  be  asked: 

1.  Is  there  a  recognized  need  for 
the  product? 

2.  Does  the  particular  product 
considered  fit  that  need? 

3.  Can  I  sell  the  company  behind 
the  product? 

4.  Can  I  sell  the  value  of  the 
product? 

The  CP  gas  range  would  line  up 
against  such  a  merchandising  test 
somewhat  as  follows: 

1.  Is  there  a  recognized  need  for 
this  modern  gas  range? 

Ans.:  The  gas  range  is  the  most 
useful,  as  well  as  the  hardest 
used  piece  of  furniture  in  the 
entire  house. 

The  CP  gas  range  invites  con¬ 
tinuous  and  hard  use,  and 
stands  up  under  it.  It  means 
an  economy  of  time,  food  and 
fuel.  The  housewife  spends 
much  of  her  time  in  the 
kitchen,  and  the  CP  gas  range 
is  so  attractive  in  design  and 
appearance  that  it  brightens  up 
this  entire  working  area. 

2.  Does  the  modern  gas  range  fit 
that  need? 

Ans.:  Surveys  shows  that  70%  of 
gas  range  purchases  are  made 


inge  Serves  the  Dealer 

avoids  spilled  foods  by  means 
of  “stops”  that  prevent  rack 
tilting,  and  prevents  burning, 
smoking  and  food  waste  with 
smokeless  broilers. 

The  modern  CP  gas  range 
also  saves  fuel  by  means  of  new 
burner  designs;  instant  and  un¬ 
limited  heat  selection;  eco¬ 
nomical  pre-heating;  oven  burn¬ 
ers  designed  for  low  operating 
cost;  scientific  insulation,  and 
heat  control. 

3.  Can  I  sell  the  company  behind 
the  modern  gas  range? 

.\ns.;  Over  20  of  the  country’s  lead¬ 
ing  gas  range  manufacturers, 
comprising  approximately  80% 
of  the  industry,  guarantee  the 
certified  performance  of  the  CP 
gas  ranges,  which  cannot  carry 
the  CP  (Certified  Performance) 
seal  unless  they  are  built  to 
comply  with  22  definite  require¬ 
ments  that  have  been  set  up  by 
a  group  of  research  engineers, 
technicians,  cooking  experts 
and  manufacturing  executives. 

4.  Can  I  sell  the  value  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  gas  range? 

Ans.;  The  value  of  the  CP  gas 
range  can  be  measured  in  terms 
of  quality,  performance  and  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  latter  attribute 
being  one  that  is  immediately 
apparent. 

In  her  search  for  quality  and 
performance,  today’s  customer 


looks  for  a  buying  guide  that 
will  give  her  the  assurance  that 
her  purchases  meet  definite 
quality  standards  and  will 
prove  their  ultimate  value.  Be¬ 
cause  the  CP  gas  range  is 
manufactured  in  conformity 
with  a  long  list  of  desirable  re¬ 
quirements  compiled  by  the 
consumer,  herself,  it  not  only 
meets  this  demand  completely, 
but  gives  the  salesman  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  to  sell  quality 
with  no  feeling  of  price  con¬ 
sciousness. 

The  salesman  can  emphasize 
many  features  that  are  wanted 
by  all  women  for  their  dream 
kitchen.  He  can  talk  about  the 
many  new  conveniences  and 
the  fun  in  cooking  with  a  CP 
gas  range;  he  can  give  her  the 
figures  that  will  indicate  the 
increase  made  in  cooking  speed 
and  efficiency.  She  will  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know  that  all  burn¬ 
ers  light  automatically  and  no 
matches  are  required;  that  the 
entire  range  is  easily  kept  clean 
—that  the  time  for  reaching 
cooking  temperature  can  be  cut 
as  much  as  one-half;  that  total 
baking  minutes  have  been 
greatly  reduced;  that  the  very 
low  temperatures,  once  hard  to 
attain,  are  now  entirely  depend¬ 
able;  that  broilers  are  easy  to 
use  and  smoke-proof;  that  top 
oven  heat  is  even  more  flexible 
and  more  easily  controlled,  and 
that  the  CP  gas  range  pays  for 
itself  in  food  savings  alone. 


to  save  time  in  carrying  out 
general  household  tasks,  and  to 


Gas  Range  Merchandising  Opportunities 


save  money  through  the  most 
healthful  and  efficient  methods 
of  food  preparation. 

The  modern  CP  gas  range 
saves  time  by  means  of  auto¬ 
matic  lighting;  giant  burners 
which  cook  one-third  faster; 
non-rust  burners;  clean  pans 
through  stainless  heat;  greater 
broiler  area,  and  faster  pre¬ 
heating. 

The  modern  CP  gas  range 
saves  food  by  cutting  meat 
shrinkage  with  low  temperature 
cooking;  conserves  vitamins  and 
minerals  by  low  temperature 
cooking;  stops  baking  failures 
through  CP  oven  heat  control; 


The  merchandising  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  modern  gas  range 
are  many  and  varied,  and  can  capi¬ 
talize  to  great  advantage  on  the 
complete  and  sustained  promotion¬ 
al  program  sponsored  by  the  CP 
Gas  Range  Manufacturers.  This 
seasonal  merchandising  campaign 
includes  window  and  floor  displays, 
mailing  pieces,  new  sales  helps, 
radio  continuity,  slide-films,  dem¬ 
onstration  material,  audio  training 
activities,  and  other  merchandising 
sales  aids. 

General  merchandising  programs 
for  the  modern  gas  range  can  al¬ 
most  be  planned  on  an  around-the- 
calendar  basis,  tying  in  with  holi¬ 


days,  current  events  and  general 
seasonal  activities.  What  better 
valentine  for  mother  than  a  mod¬ 
ern  gas  range,  when  the  kitchen  is 
the  “heart  of  the  home”?  or  why 
not  “Make  Mother’s  Day  Every 
Day,  with  a  Modern  Gas  Range”. 
Why  not  “Elect  This  Modern  Gas 
Rangel”  during  the  local  election 
season?  or  be  “Schooled  in  22  ways, 
for  Happy  Kitchen  Days”,  with  the 
opening  of  school  in  September? 
Or  turn  Independence  Day  into 
“Independence  Week”,  with  “Inde¬ 
pendence  from  Kitchen  Drudgery, 
Food  and  Fuel  Waste,  with  a  new 
CP  Gas  Range”. 
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Spring  Style  Show 

A  spring  style 
show  might  be 
considered  as  it 
usually  attracts 
wide  attention. 
Women  are  al¬ 
ways  interested 
in  the  latest  styles,  whether  it  be 
in  clothes,  hairdress,  automobiles, 
or  gas  ranges,  and  a  Spring  Style 
Show  in  any  community  is  certain 
to  command  attention.  Set  a  week 
early  in  .April— afternoons  are  usu¬ 
ally  best— and  paint  up,  clean  up, 
and  dress  up  the  sales  floor.  Use 
pastel  shades  for  decorating.  Potted 
plants  can  be  rented  reasonably  to 
give  an  added  Spring  effect.  .Ar¬ 
range  for  newspaper  advertising 
and  publicity.  Make  plans  for 
churches  and  civic  groups  to  at¬ 
tend.  Send  out  invitations  to  these 
groups,  and  to  your  selected  mail¬ 
ing  lists,  and  then  solicit  these 
groups  by  telephone  and  inform 
them  that  they  might  invite 
friends.  The  use  of  direct  mail  or 
special  bill  inserts  will  help  to  in¬ 
crease  the  interest  aroused  by  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Make  use  of 
window  displays:  bring  in  local 
radio  performers  and  fashion 
models  to  put  on  a  “Fashion 
Parade,”  or  “Performance  of  Stars” 
in  your  showroom.  Women’s  shops 
will  usually  cooperate  by  furnish¬ 
ing  models. 

Old  Stove  Round-Up 

An  Old  Stove 
Round-Up  is  not 
a  new  idea,  but  it 
has  proven  to  be 
a  very  effective 
one,  and  has  been 
used  successfully 
by  many  companies  and  lends  it¬ 
self  easily  to  showmanship. 

Since  showmanship  is  important, 
start  the  Round-Up  with  a  small 
parade.  Free  balloons  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  will  add  to  the  carnival  spirit. 
Decorate  salesmen’s  cars  or  com¬ 
pany  trucks.  By  all  means  include 
a  band  or  a  loud  speaker  arrange¬ 
ment.  .A  few  people  dressed  up  in 
cowboy  style  on  horses  will  help  to 
create  the  right  effect.  An  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  horse-drawn  wagon,  carrying 
appropriate  banners,  and  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  old  stoves,  are  good  fea¬ 
tures. 

The  important  part  of  any  sales 
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campaign  is  an  attractive  consumer 
inducement.  This  may  take  the 
form  of  a  trade-in  allowance,  or  a 
special  offer  of  some  kind. 

To  bring  prospects  into  your 
store,  offer  some  inexpensive  give¬ 
away  item. 

Newspaper  advertising  is  always 
the  backbone  of  any  successful  pro¬ 
motion.  .Arrange  your  complete 
newspaper  campaign  and  run  a 
regular  series  of  Round-Up  ads. 

.Attractive  dis¬ 
play  is  especially 
important.  Here 
again  the  west¬ 
ern  atmosphere 
should  be  created. 
This  applies  both 
to  window  and  sales  floor  display. 

Circulate  your  prosjiect  list  by  a 
direct  mail  campaign. 

One  inexpensive  way  of  blanket¬ 
ing  the  community  with  a  story  of 
the  Round-Up  is  by  the  use  of 
handbills. 

Statement  enclosures  can  be  used 
to  spread  the  news. 

Offer  your  salesmen  a  special 
campaign  incentive,  such  as  a 
special  bonus  on  every  range  sold 
during  the  Round-Up. 

Secure  the  spirited  supptort  of 
all  employees  in  the  campaign. 
Hold  a  meeting  for  them  and  ex¬ 
plain  the  purpose  of  the  Round- 
Up.  Offer  a  bonus  on  every  pros¬ 
pect  turned  in  that  subsequently 
develops  into  a  sale.  Keep  up  this 
spirit  by  pay  check  envelope  en¬ 
closures,  bulletin  board  notices, 
and  follow-up  meetings. 

Use  the  users— a  satisfied  custom¬ 
er  is  your  best  salesman.  Call  on 
all  new  purchasers  of  your  ranges, 
ask  for  the  names  of  friends  who 
might  be  prospects.  Offer  the  user 
attractive  premiums  for  the  names 
of  friends  who  eventually  buy. 

Offer  a  new  range  for  the  oldest 
stove  in  town.  Many  prospects 
will  be  located  in  this  way  if  this 
idea  is  given  plenty  of  publicity. 

Seasonal  Effort 

At  no  time  of  the  year  does 
kitchen  equipment  play  such  an 
important  role  in  the  American 
home  as  at  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas.  Pastries,  turkeys,  new 
recipes  are  uppermost  in  the  home¬ 
maker’s  mind.  This  wave  of  inter¬ 
est  during  these  sixty  days  makes 
this  one  of  the  most  profitable 


range  sales  peri¬ 
ods  of  the  year. 

It  is  possible 
to  capitalize  on 
this  interest  with 
a  sixty  day  offer, 
or  to  run  a  spe¬ 
cial  Thanksgiving  sale,  and  then 
to  switch  to  a  special  Christmas 
offer.  The  ways  to  introduce 

such  an  offer  are  many— recipes 
for  free  distribution  on  new 
or  favorite  dishes  for  the  holiday 
season  attract  attention  and  arouse 
interest  in  cooking  equipment. 

Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  win- 
dows  are  easily  dramatized  with 
trimmings  in  keeping  Avith  the 
season.  The  cooking  perfection  of 
the  Modern  Gas  Range  enables 
you  to  “talk  turkey”  in  terms  of 
food  and  cooking  results.  No 
more  “burnt  offer¬ 
ings”  on  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  with 

a  Modern  Gas 

Range.  Advertise 
the  range  as  “the 
ideal  Christmas  gift  for  Mother,” 
or  “The  best  possible  gift  for  the 
entire  family.”  Display  ranges 
wrapped  in  Cellophane.  Tag  all 
ranges  with  specially  prepared 
Christmas  gift  tags. 

A  turkey,  a  roasting  pan,  or 
both,  free  with  each  range  makes 
an  excellent  advertising  story  and 
offer  for  either  of  these  two  holi¬ 
day  months.  Old  stove  allowances, 
comparative  price  reductions,  a 
special  sale,  or  any  of  the  several 
premium  offers  work  tvell  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  The  deferred 
payment  plan  of  “pay  nothing 
until  next  year”  is  always  appre¬ 
ciated  at  this  season  as  an  aid  to 
saving  the  Christmas  budget. 

Early  in  November  individual 
“Christmas  Savings  Accounts” 
could  be  started  for  the  salesmen. 
Issue  special  account  books  to  each 
man  in  which  all  extra  bonuses 
and  prizes  are  jjosted  for  final  pay¬ 
ment  prior  to  Christmas.  Prizes 
and  premiums  of  a  nature  that 
would  make  Christmas  gifts  for  the 
home  are  especially  appreciated  by 
the  sales  force  ^at  this  time  of  the 
year. 

Post  bulletin  boards  before  the 
sales  force  showing  individual 
standings  at  all  times.  This  acts 
as  a  stimulus  for  both  high  man 
and  low  man. 
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Dayton 

Dealer  Group— 
Dayton  Power 
&  Light 
Company 

OUT  in 
Ohio,  the 
Dayton  Power  and  Light  Company 
launched  a  gas  range  campaign 
last  September,  in  conjunction 
with  dealers  and  retail  stores,  that 
brought  in  a  total  of  over  200  CP 
gas  range  sales  during  a  sixty  day 
period. 

The  campaign  opened  with  a 
sales  presentation  and  cooking  de¬ 
monstration  that  was  attended  by 
a  group  of  nearly  500  dealers  and 
dealers’  salespeople;  employees  of 
the  Dayton  Power  and  Light  Com¬ 
pany,  and  out-of-town  guests.  Fur¬ 
niture  stores,  department  stores, 
dealers,  appliance  shops— all  were 
represented. 

While  this  meeting  officially 
opened  the  campaign,  the  real  ac¬ 
tivity  began  on  Monday  of  the 
week  following,  when  eleven 
manufacturers  opened  a  CP  Gas 
Range  Exposition  to  a  very  re¬ 
sponsive  public,  in  the  attractive 
first  floor  showroom  of  the  Dayton 
Power  and  Light  Company.  In¬ 
dividual  booths  were  displayed 
against  colorful  backgrounds,  and 
gas  was  supplied  to  each  booth  to 
permit  actual  demonstrations. 
Music  was  provided  during  the 
evening  hours.  Advertisements  an¬ 
nouncing  the  Exposition  appeared 
in  the  local  newspapers  during  the 
week,  and  500,000  eye-arresting 
broadsides  were  distributed.  These 
were  delivered  to  the  residential 
gas  users  by  the  Dayton  Power  and 
Light  Company. 

Following  the  close  of  the  CP 
Gas  Range  Exposition  there  was 
inaugurated  over  Radio  Station 
^V  I  N  G  an  essay  contest  requir¬ 
ing  the  entrants  to  write  in  50 
words  or  less  their  answer  to  the 
question,  “Why  I  would  like  to 


own  a  CP  Gas  Range.”  Continu¬ 
ing  for  60  days,  this  program  stipu¬ 
lated  that  the  essays  w'ould  be 
judged  for  sincerity  and  originali¬ 
ty,  and  each  week  an  award  of  a 
CP  gas  range  was  made  to  the 
qualifying  entrant,  which  could  be 
chosen  from  a  group  of  ten  gas 
ranges.  Throughout  the  eight 
weeks  this  essay  contest  was  fea¬ 
tured  four  times  each  weekday  and 
three  times  on  Sunday,  with  appro¬ 
priate  comments  on  the  modern 
gas  range. 

This  interesting  and  valuable 
campaign  of  the  Dayton  Power  and 
Light  Company  closed  w'ith  a  sales 
total  of  214  CP  gas  ranges. 


Denver 

American 
Furniture 
Company 

Last  summer 
t  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Furniture  Company,  Denver, 
Colorado,  raised  its  average  gas 
range  sales  from  $59  to  $89 
“through  a  unique  type  of  educa¬ 
tional  program”  that  was  “designed 
to  convince  salespeople  that  a 
high  grade  modern  gas  range  will 
actually  pay  for  itself  and  give  the 
owner  substantial  savings  for  years 
afterwards,”  according  to  the  in¬ 
teresting  report  of  American  Furni¬ 
ture  Company’s  Lucius  S.  Flint, 
which  follows  in  part: 

“Buyer  O.  P.  Jones  of  this  de¬ 
partment  set  out  to  make  sales¬ 
people  forget  all  about  price,  sell¬ 
ing  entirely  on  the  basis  of  operat¬ 
ing  economy  based  on  the  quality 
of  the  product.  He  insists  that 
every  prospect,  regardless  of  what 
she  says  or  wants  to  pay  for  the 
stove,  be  shown  the  higher  priced 
unit  in  the  line  first. 

“Salespeople  are  not  encouraged 
to  try  to  sell  any  customer  beyond 
her  means,  but  they  are  required 
to  show  the  most  expensive  range 
in  the  line  first  as  a  subject  of 


comparison.  Having  seen  a  $200 
unit  and  all  of  its  features,  the 
customer  is  rarely  ever  content  to 
drop  to  the  $39  model.  She  usually 
stops  her  price  descent  at  $89.” 

Buffalo 

Republic 
Light,  Heat 
8c  Power  Co. 

Home  ser¬ 
vice  Direc¬ 
tor,  Helen  M.  Kirtland,  of  the 
Republic  Light,  Heat  and  Power 
Company,  Buffalo,  New  York,  says 
"Man  the  Stoves!”  as  an  answer  to 
the  need  for  cooking  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  all  gas  range  salesmen, 
and  proves  her  point  in  a  big  way. 

“The  gas  range  salesman  was 
just  as  much  in  the  dark  about  the 
real  job  of  meal  preparation  as  his 
next  door  neighbor,”  says  Miss 
Kirtland,  “until  sales  managers 
realized  that  this  lack  of  cooking 
knowledge  was  an  obstacle  that 
had  to  be  overcome  to  make  gas 
range  selling  easier.  To  be  able  to 
discuss  the  many  conveniences,  the 
time  and  food  savings  which  mod¬ 
ern  gas  equipment  offers  her  would 
enable  the  salesman  to  meet  his 
prospect  on  a  basis  which  would 
not  fail  to  interest  her.” 

To  answer  this  question.  Miss 
Kirtland  developed  a  series  of 
meetings  to  acquaint  the  salesman, 
through  actual  self-demonstration, 
with  the  various  operations  of 
modern  gas  cookery.  In  addition 
the  features  which  women  like  best 
about  modern  gas  ranges  were 
discussed,  and  were  impressed 
upon  them  when  they  put  the 
ranges  to  use.  These  meetings 
took  place  once  a  w’eek,  for  an 
hour,  after  the  morning  sales 
meeting. 

The  Home  Service  representa¬ 
tives  explained  what  was  to  be 
done,  why  each  method  was  used, 
and  how  it  was  formerly  prepared 
on  outdated  equipment.  In  addi- 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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Do  you  want  to  sell  more  women  on  gas? 
.  .  .  sell  more  of  your  better  ranges? 


Nothing  offers  the  housewife  more  convincing 
proof  that  “Gas  does  it  best”  than  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  Harper  Burner  System.  For  this 
reason,  we  strongly  recommend  that  at  least  one 
Harper-equipped  range  be  connected  to  gas  on 
every  sales  floor. 

Point  by  point,  you  can  then  forcefully  illustrate 
its  many  advantages  .  .  .  unmatched  by  any  other 
cooking  unit.  You  are  not  confined  to  mere  words. 

Your  customers  see  for  themselves  the  unique 
Harper  principle  of  “2  burners  in  1”. . .  both  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  same  handle.  They  can  check  for 


themselves  the  time-saving  speed  of  the  starting 
BURNER  .  .  .  the  exact  and  unvarying  boiling  heat 
of  the  tiny  cooking  burner.  They  can  see  how 
the  COOKING  BURNER  Operates  independently  of 
the  ST.\RTiNG  BURNER  .  .  .  can  be  regulated  to  just 
the  right  heat  for  every  cooking  requirement. 

Once  your  customers  hav'e  seen  the  Harper 
Burner  System  in  action,  much  of  your  selling  has 
been  effectively  accomplished.  They  are  “sold”  on 
the  speed,  convenience  and  economy  of  the  modern 
gas  range  .  .  .  the  unmatched  efficiency  of  gas 
as  a  fuel. 
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THE  HARPER  BURNER  SYSTEM 
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STARTING  BURNER,  utilizing  Inside 
and  outside  rings  of  ports,  brings  foods 
quickly  to  a  boll. 


COOKING  BURNER,  employing  only 
the  small  Inside  ring  of  ports,  main¬ 
tains  the  cooking  after  the  boiling 
point  has  been  reached. 


Vs  of 


the  cooking  is  done  on  top  of 
the  range.  Therefore,  a  range  which 
has  the  finest  top  burner  made,  sells 
the  housewife  .  .  .  especially  when 
you  demonstrate  it  to  her  and  she 
sees  its  simple  operation  and  advantages. 

The  Harper  Burner  System  is  a  patented  inven¬ 
tion  which  makes  each  burner  on  the  range  “2 
burners  in  1”  ...  a  burner  within  a  burner  .  .  .  both 
operated  by  the  same  handle. 

This  arrangement  affords  a  high-speed  starting 
BURNER  to  start  foods  boiling . . .  plus  a  small,  central, 
economical  cooking  burner  for  maintaining  foods 
at  exact  boiling  heat.  The  cooking  burner  operates 
entirely  independently  of  the  starting  burner, 
and,  in  addition  to  its  measured  boiling  tempera¬ 
ture,  can  be  turned  to  any  other  lofwer  cooking  heat. 


No  other  burner  possesses  this  vital  advantage: 
easy,  accurate  control — the  right  heat  for  every 
type  of  top  burner  cooking  .  .  .  every  time. 
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Your  customers  easily  understand 
these  advantages  when  they  see  the 
HARPER  BURNER  SYSTEM  in  action 


These  advantages  are  brought  home  to 
her  forcefully  and  convincingly  when 
she  actually  sees  the  modern  system  of 
flame  control  which  makes  them  pos¬ 
sible.  Connect  the  Harper  Burner  Sys¬ 
tem  to  gas!  Prove  its  benefits! 


The  Harper  Burner  System  offers  the 
housewife  more  advantages  than  any 
top  burner  in  history  ...  a  new  speed 
in  cooking,  a  new  convenience  in 
cooking,  new  savings  in  cooking  time 
as  well  as  great  savings  in  money. 


With  the  Harper  Burner  Sys- 
tern,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
use  a  single  cup  of  water, 
as  compared  with  the  quarts 
which  many  women  feel  are 
necessary  with  ordinary,  inaccurately  controlled 
burners.  Two  quarts  of  water  take  12  minutes  to 


bring  to  a  boil.  A  cupful  takes  less  than  2  minutes. 


saves  up  to  39%  in  fuel  consumption.  Heat  is  di¬ 
rected  only  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  where 
needed.  It  is  not  wasted  up  around  the  sides.  The 
small  COOKING  burner  maintains  cooking  with  the 
minimum  of  gas. 


3.  SAVES  VITAMINS  Many  valuable  minerals 

and  vitamins  in  foods  are  simply  poured  down  the 
drain  in  the  excess  water  used  in  cooking.  The 
Harper  Burner  System  requires  so  little  water  that 
these  vital  food  elements  are  retained  in  the  food. 


4.  COOLER  KITCHEN  The 

controlled  cooking  heat  of 
the  Harper  cooking  burner 
keeps  kitchens  as  much  as  9 
degrees  cooler,  by  actual  test. 
This  advantage  is  even  more 
important  a  feature  than  in¬ 
sulated  ovens,  for  ovens  are 
used  only  part  of  the  time;  top 
burners  are  used  for  almost 
every  meal.  {Please  turn  page.) 


5.  “ABSENT  COOKING” 

The  Harper  cooking  burner  is 
so  accurately  adjusted  that  it 
always  takes  more  than  an  hour 
to  boil  away  a  single  cupful  of 
water  in  a  covered  vessel.  The 
housewife,  then,  need  only  see 
that  she  uses  one  cup  of  water 
for  every  hour  she  plans  to  be 
absent  from  the  kitchen.  The 
average  woman  saves  S'/z  hours 
of  unnecessary  pot  watching  each  week. 


6.  NO  BOIL-OVERS 

The  Harper  cooking 
BURNER  keeps  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  covered  vessel 
at  exact  boiling  tempera¬ 
ture — 212  degrees  . . .  and 
takes  more  than  an  hour 
to  boil  away  a  single  cup¬ 
ful.  A  larger  flame  would 
only  waste  fuel  or  cause 
boil-overs  or  boiling  dry. 


7.  FOOD  TASTES,  LOOKS  BEHER  Unless  vege¬ 
tables  are  “boiled  gently”  they  become  soggy  and 
tasteless.  They  are  literally  “boiled  apart”.  The 
smaller ‘amount  of  water  required  by  the  Harper 


COOKING  BURNER  ahd  its  exactly  controlled  heat, 
saves  the  flavor  of  foods,  makes  them  more  attrac¬ 
tive  when  served. 


0.  NO  DOUBLE- 
BOILER  NEEDED 

I With  ordinary  burners, 
i  most  women  feel  they 

^  ^  need  a  double-boiler  as  a 

^  safeguard  against  burn¬ 

ing  cereal,  cream  sauces, 
etc.  The  controlled  heat  of  the  Harper  cooking 
BURNER  permits  direct-flame  cooking.  No  expensive 
utensils  are  needed. 


When  turned  low,  the  Harper  cooking  burner  will 
keep  the  contents  of  a  covered  vessel  at  about  170 
degrees — the  ideal  serving  temperature.  This  cannot 
be  done  with  ordinary  top  burners.  As  each  food 
finishes  cooking,  the  cooking  burner  is  simply 
turned  to  “keep-warm”  heat.  All  foods  may  be 
started  at  one  time;  Those  finished  first  safely 
await  the  others  with  no  danger  of  over -cooking. 


THE  HARPER  BURNER  SYSTEM 


now  featured  in  the  ranges  of  28  leading  manufacturers 
— one  of  the  standards  of  top  burner  performance  under  i  r  j 


HARPER-WYMAN  COMPANY,  8562  Vincennes  Avenue,  Chicago 


tion,  she  discussed  the  benefits 
claimed  by  men  selling  competi¬ 
tive  fuels;  contrasted  them  with 
those  of  modern  gas  equipment 
and  stressed  the  superiority  of  gas 
as  a  fuel.  The  men  worked  one  by 
one,  so  that  everyone  was  familiar 
with  the  entire  cooking  procedure. 

The  important  use  of  the  250 
degree  temperature  maintained  in 
a  CP  oven  was  demonstrated.  The 
flexibility  and  controlability  of 
the  top  burners  was  emphasized 
by  actually  preparing  a  one  dish 
meal— cooking  vegetables  by  the 
waterless  cooking  method;  making 
coffee  and  melting  chocolate.  The 
men  quickly  saw  the  advantages  of 
no  retained  heat  in  top  stove  cook¬ 
ing  when  the  coffee  was  prevented 
from  lK)iling  over  by  a  flick  of  a 
burner  valve  to  the  simmer  posi¬ 
tion.  The  melted  chocolate  proved 
an  effective  demonstration  of  the 
very  slow  heat,  not  only  because  it 
melted  quickly  over  the  direct 
flame  without  scorching,  but  also 
because  a  waxed  paper  which 
flared  out  over  the  etlge  of  the 
cheap  tin  pan  that  was  used,  was 
not  burned.  The  concentration  of 
the  heat  under  the  pan,  and  the 
coolness  of  the  cooking  on  top 
burners  of  the  gas  range  were  defi¬ 
nitely  proven. 

Broilers  and  broiler  methods 
were  demonstrated  in  Miss  Kirt- 
land’s  meetings,  showing  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  separate  broiler; 
the  small  amount  of  meat  shrink¬ 
age  in  roasting.  Even  cake  baking 
was  included  in  the  series,  as  many 
women  feel  that  baking  is  the  final 
test  of  a  range,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  do  most  of  their  cooking 
on  top  of  the  range.  The  men 
finally  prepared  an  entire  oven 
meal  for  the  closing  meeting.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  time  the  meal  was  in  the 
oven  the  men  were  divided  into 
two  teams  and  a  quiz  program  was 
put  on,  using  questions  covering 
all  of  the  operations  performed 
at  the  various  meetings. 

“The  results  of  these  meetings 
have  been  interesting,”  says  Miss 
Kirtland,  “VV^e  believe  the  men  will 
build  a  more  practical  sales  story, 
based  on  actual  use,  which  will  be 
more  convincing  and  have  ‘woman 
appeal’.  We  tried  to  offer  them 
ammunition  for  giving  the  women 
a  good  excuse  to  buy.” 


New  Orleans 

Maison 
Blanche 
Department 
Store 

The  gas 
range  sales 
of  the  progressive  Maison  Blanche 
Department  Store,  New  Orleans, 
accounted  for  approximately  14% 
of  all  gas  ranges  sold  in  New 
Orleans  during  1940,  their  average 
retail  unit  price  being  better  than 
S90  per  range. 

.\n  extensive  gas  range  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  was  sponsored  by  the 
Maison  Blanche  Department  Store 
during  1940,  which  consistently 
included  the  CP  gas  range  and 
quite  often  featured  it  as  the  spear¬ 
head  for  the  store’s  gas  range  sales 
efforts. 

In  fact,  Maison  Blanche  at¬ 
tributes  the  higher  proportion  of 
the  better  type  oven  heat  control 
and  fully  insulated  range  sales  to 
the  influence  of  the  CP  Gas  Range 
advertising.  More  than  10%  of  all 
gas  range  sales  made  by  this  store 
during  1940,  were  CP  gas  ranges. 


Los  Angeles 

Dealer  Group- 
Sou  them 
California 
Gas 

Faced  with 

strong  com¬ 


petition,  the  Southern  California 
Gas  Company,  Los  .Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  acted  early  and  aggressively 
in  mobilizing  and  organizing  its 


dealers  into  an  active  force  capable 


of  selling  CP  ranges  in  volume  to 


the  mass  market— one  that  meas¬ 


ures  its  yearly  sales  of  gas  ranges 
by  the  tens  of  thousands  of  units. 

This  company,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  gas  is  the  superior 
cooking  fuel,  recognized  several 
years  ago  that  “A  strong  offense  is 
the  best  defense,”  and  set  out  to 
develop  a  cooperative  sales  pro¬ 
gram  based  on  the  promotion  of 
CP  quality  automatic  gas  ranges. 
Dealer  contact  men  were  appoint¬ 
ed  to  fully  acquaint  retailers  with 
the  profit  possibilities,  and  to  work 
closely  with  dealers  in  making 
volume  gas  range  sales  in  that  area 


the  profitable  reality  they  are 
today. 

In  one  of  their  promotions, 
scheduled  to  emphasize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  sincere  dealer  coopera¬ 
tive  planning,  8,600  CP  gas  ranges 
were  sold  by  the  dealers  and  300 
by  the  company  during  a  seven 
weeks  campaign. 

During  this  campaign  an  auto¬ 
matic  clock  control  was  offered 
free  of  charge  to  every  customer 
purchasing  a  CP  range  from  either 
the  dealers  or  the  company;  adver¬ 
tising  w'as  obtained  by  scheduling 
approximately  1,000  ads  in  200 
newspapers  during  the  campaign; 
400  billboards  flashed  the  modern 
gas  cooking  message;  direct  mail 
was  distributed  to  90,000  custom¬ 
ers,  which,  together  with  handout 
literature  and  window  and  floor 
displays,  completed  a  mass  adver¬ 
tising  program  that  told  the  story 
of  automatic  gas  cookery  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  prospective  purchasers. 


Houston 


Foley  Bros. 

Dry  Goods 
Company 

Foley  Bro¬ 
thers  Dry 
Goods  Company,  Houston,  Texas, 
liave  been  staging  a  very  successful 
gas  range  sales  campaign  through 
quality  selling  rather  than  price 
selling,  by  using  the  CP  Gas  Range 
Program  as  the  spearhead  for  their 
promotional  efforts  in  the  quality 
gas  range  field. 

The  appliance  sales  manager  of 
Foley  Brothers  is  most  enthusiastic 
about  the  CP  program.  He  feels 
that  the  promotional  activities 
sponsored  by  the  CP  Gas  Range 
Manufacturers,  together  with  the 
high  standard  of  quality  upon 
which  the  CP  gas  range  is  based, 
causes  the  customer  to  shop  for 
workmanship,  performance  and 
appearance,  and  that  her  buying 
judgment  today  is  less  apt  to  be 
swayed  by  any  false  conception  of 
price. 

Recent  records  from  Foley 
Brothers  show  that  approximately 
30%  of  their  gas  range  sales  have 
been  CP  gas  ranges,  and  that  the 
average  unit  price  of  all  gas  ranges 
sold  was  $117.50,  which  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  example  of  quality  selling. 
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Pittsburgh 

a  Dealer  Group— 
Natural  Gas 

/^NE  of  the 
most  out¬ 
standing  utility-dealer  promotions 
in  the  country  was  conducted  last 
October  for  the  Equitable  Gas 
Company,  the  People’s  Natural 
Gas  Company,  and  the  Manufac¬ 
turers  Light  and  Heat  Company, 
all  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  by 
the  Gas  Appliance  Promotion  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Ketchum,  MacLeod  & 
Grove,  Inc.,  which  represents  these 
gas  companies  in  their  dealer  rela¬ 
tions  activities  in  the  Greater  Pitts¬ 
burgh  area. 

Complete  sets  of  window  display 
material,  as  well  as  attractive  dis¬ 
play  cards,  were  furnished  dealers. 

A  consumer  contest  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  which  the  entrants  were 
instructed  to  complete  in  50  words 


or  less,  the  statement  “In  selecting 
the  perfect  cooking  appliance  the 
Modern  CP  Gas  Range  gets  my 

vote  because  . ’’ 

Dealer  store  traffic  was  increased 
by  the  requirement  that  entrants 
had  to  secure  their  registration 
blanks  at  independent  dealer 
stores.  The  completed  blanks  were 
then  returned  either  to  the  dealers 
who  provided  them  or  were  sent 
directly  to  the  Gas  Appliance  Pro¬ 
motion  Division.  The  prizes  in  the 
contest  were  10  CP  ranges.  In 
order  to  add  to  the  general  inter¬ 
est,  each  contestant  was  presented 
with  a  cook  book  when  a  com¬ 
pleted  entry  was  turned  in. 

Individual  salesmen  were  spur¬ 
red  to  keener  activity  by  awards 
of  wrist  watches,  which  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  10  retail  salesmen  of 
the  Greater  Pittsburgh  area  who 
sold  the  greatest  number  of  CP 
ranges  during  the  campaign.  Over 
1500  salesmen  qualified  for  this 
contest.  .As  an  added  incentive  to 


the  public  to  buy  CP  ranges,  a  15 
piece  glass  ovenware  set  was  given 
to  each  person  who  purchased  a 
CP  range  during  October.  This 
premium  was  supplied  at  no 
charge  to  the  dealers  and  proved 
very  successful. 

A  novel  feature  of  the  campaign 
was  the  “CP  Shopper”  who  called 
at  various  dealers’  stores  without 
revealing  her  identity  and  gave 
$1.00  to  each  salesman,  who,  in  her 
opinion,  presented  an  adequate 
CP  gas  range  sales  story. 

The  entire  Pittsburgh  campaign 
was  backed  by  a  heavy  advertising 
schedule  in  the  Pittsburgh  papers, 
with  all  ads  featuring  the  Certified 
Performance  Gas  Range,  the  con¬ 
sumer  contest,  and  the  CP  oven- 
ware  |)remium.  Three  ad  inser¬ 
tions  listed  all  dealers  cooperating 
in  the  campaign.  Dealers  were 
encouraged  to  tie-in  with  these 
newspaper  ads  in  their  local 
papers.  To  further  stimulate  dealer 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


the  M&de^  Qa4^ 


To  prof)erly  benefit  by  the 
potential  gas  range  business, 
a  constant,  sustaining  pro¬ 
motional  program  by  the  mer¬ 
chant,  as  well  as  the  Association  of 
Gas  Appliance  and  Equipment 
Manufacturers,  is  highly  desirable. 

A  suggested  first  step  for  the 
dealer  would  be  to  have  an  ade¬ 
quate  stock  of  CP  gas  ranges  and 
to  dramatize  them  to  the  customer 
by  means  of  attractive  floor  and 
window  displays.  Special  mailing 
pieces,  broadsides,  bill  enclosures, 
prospect  development  material, 
will  add  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program  and,  if  supp)orted  by  local 
advertising  to  tie  in  with  the  na¬ 
tional  gas  range  campaign,  will 
build  up  a  potent  selling  force. 
Sf>ot  radio  announcements  also 
bring  excellent  results,  as  well  as 
many  tyf>es  of  educational  features 
such  as  sound-slide  films,  etc. 

A  wide  variety  of  promotional 
and  tie-in  materials  designed  to 
help  the  salesmen  in  preparing  an 
effective  CP  gas  range  sales  story. 


and  to  give  the  consumer  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  advantages  of 
gas  cookery,  are  available  to  deal¬ 
ers  and  retail  stores  today  at  a 
negligible  cost,  through  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Gas  Appliance  and 
Equipment  Manufacturers.  Excel¬ 
lent  promotional  material  is  also 
supplied  by  the  individual  CP  Gas 
Range  Manufacturers. 

Material  available  for  the  CP 
promotional  program  includes 
colorful  floor  and  window  displays 
that  tie-in  with  the  overall  theme 
of  the  CP  program  for  1941;  a 
mechanical  display  for  use  either 
on  the  sales  floor  or  in  the  display 
window;  colorful  mailing  pieces;  a 
new  CP  Food  and  Health  Cook 
Book,  which  can  be  used  as  a  clever 
prospect  finder,  and  special  Time 
and  Temperature  Charts  for  the 
homemaker.  Two  sound  slide  films 
are  available,  one  designed  for  the 
use  of  dealers’  salesmen  only,  the 
second  for  use  by  either  salesmen 
or  consumer  groups. 

A  series  of  48  colorful  food  and 


health  charts  is  also  available  for 
cooking  schools  and  women’s  club 
groups,  as  is  a  16  millimeter  Koda- 
chrome  film  entitled,  “Fun  in  the 
Kitchen”,  featuring  Hedda  Hop¬ 
per,  Don  Wilson  and  Mantan 
Moreland,  all  of  Hollywood  fame. 
An  Audio-Training  course  is  part 
of  the  broad  promotional  program, 
that  “sells  salesmen  to  sell  them¬ 
selves”  by  making  recordings  of 
their  sales  presentation,  under  the 
advice  and  instruction  of  a  field 
counsellor  supplied  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Gas  Appliance  and  Equip¬ 
ment  Manufacturers. 

Spot  radio  announcements  are 
also  supplied  to  dealers  who  wish 
to  broaden  the  scope  of  their  pro¬ 
gram  by  local  broadcasts. 

This  extensive  promotional  pro¬ 
gram  profits  by  the  support  of  the 
National  Advertising  Campaign  of 
the  American  Gas  Association,  and 
newspaper  mats  are  supplied  to  the 
merchants  who  desire  to  multiply 
the  value  of  the  national  schedule 
also  supplied  to  dealers. 
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1.  “On  fo  Freedom’" — 4  piece  window  displays  in  four  colors,  with  back¬ 
ground  for  a  featured  range. 

2.  “Fun  in  the  Kitchen" — a  25  minute  full  color  sound  movie  that  puts 
a  punch  in  selling. 

3.  “Save  While  You  Cook” — an  attractive,  colorful  book,  giving  a 
complete  story  on  CP  cookery,  with  accent  on  the  savings  features. 

4.  CP  Audio-Training.  The  newest  sales  training  device  that  sells  the 
salesman  to  sell  himself. 

5.  Beautiful  lithographed  and  inexpensive  display  card. 

(,  Complete  set  of  eye  catching  display  discs  to  feature  with  any  CP 
set  up. 

7.  This  inexpensive,  electrical  flag  flyer  puts  action  into  your  window 
and  floor  displays. 

8.  New  “Food  and  Health’’  Cook  Book  to  aid  the  salesman  in  clinching 
the  sale.  An  excellent  prospect  finder. 

8,  "Straight  to  Your  Heart’’ — the  sound  slide  film  that  tells  the  story 
of  Modern  Gas  Kanges. 

II,  “Food  and  Health”  chart  that  proves  the  Food  Savings  and  Health 
Protection  story  of  CP  Ranges. 

11.  Ideas  and  assistance  for  your  local  meetings  and  educational  program. 

12.  “The  Parade  to  Profits" — the  CP  Range  sound  slide  film  that  drama¬ 
tises  the  range  market. 

13.  Suggested  Radio  Spot  Announcements  for  use  on  local  radio  stations 
—50  and  100  word  selling  stories  that  are  alive  and  interesting. 


It  Took  Nearly  $1,000,000  and  Years  of 
Research  by  Cooking  Experts  and  Industry 
Engineers  to  Design  the  CP  Gas  Range- 
Combining  the  22  Best  Features  of  All 
Ranges  in  One 

Here  are  the  22  Requirements  That  Must 
Be  Met  Before  a  Range  Can  Carry  the  CP 
(Certified  Performance)  Seal: 

1.  Dual  purpose  simmer  burners  to  make 
waterless  cooking  easier. 

2.  One  or  more  giant  high-speed  burners  to 
give  fastest,  most  economical  cooking. 

3.  Automatic  top  burner  lighting  to  eliminate 
matches. 

4.  Non-rust  burners,  to  make  cleaning  fast, 
simple  and  easy. 

5.  New',  efficient  top  burners  to  cut  fuel  cost. 

6.  Fast  broilers  to  cut  pre-heating  time  to  a 
minimum  i^nd  save  fuel. 

7.  Improved  insulation  to  keep  heat  in  broiler 
for  cooler  kitchen  comfort. 

8.  Smokeless  broilers  to  eliminate  possibility 
of  grease  fires  and  smoke. 

9.  Automatic  broiler  lighter  to  eliminate 
matches. 

10.  Generous  broiler  area  to  save  fuel  and 
cooking  time. 

11.  Latest  broiler  efficiencies  to  cut  fuel  cost. 

12.  Approval  seal  of  American  Gas  Association 
to  assure  safety  and  durability. 

13.  Fast  ovens  to  cut  pre-heating  time  and  save 


The  A-B  Aristocrat  Gas  Range,  with  automatic  oven  light¬ 
ing,  white  porcelain  enamel  finish;  and  chrome  hardware. 
A  “Thrifty-Maid  Cooker”;  A-B  Serving  Tray  and  Monel 
Metal  Cooking  Top,  comprise  the  extra  equipment  of  this 
modern  gas  range. — A-B  Stoves,  Inc.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


The  Magic  Chef— ALL-AMERICAN  Range,  “embodying 
request  features  that  combine  the  majority  opinions  of  615 
home  economists”,  answers  the  desire  for  a  larger,  roomier 
range.  The  Magic  Chef  Swing -Out  Broiler;  cooking  grates 
flush  with  range  top;  two  disappearing  back  shelves;  newly 
designed  oven  vent  grills;  a  Minute  Minder  and  open  base, 
highlight  this  range. — The  .\merican  Stove  Company,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 


The  Clare  Jewel  “CP”  Range  DeLuxe  Model;  white,  with 
white  hardware,  features  a  servatray  top  burner  cover, 
which  slides  in  storage  compartment  when  not  in  use;  one 
giant,  two  standard,  one  Mighty-Mite  top  burner,  with 
simmerset  valves;  a  Minute  Minder  and  Condiment  Jars 
mounted  on  backguard,  with  oven  venting  through  back- 
guard.  A  modern  product  for  the  modern  home. — Clare 
Bros.  &  Co.,  Preston,  Ontario,  Canada. 


The  Grand  Champion  gas  range  boasts  a  7-combination 
Flexitop,  with  100%  usability;  a  Charcol-ator  Broiler,  with 
the  ball-bearing  rollout  feature;  oven  heat  control;  extra 
storage  space,  and  a  flush  to  floor,  flush  to  wall  construc¬ 
tion.  It  has  porcelain  enameled  front,  sides  and  top.  with 
stain-resistant  porcelain  enamel  on  cooking  top,  cover-alls 
and  back  splasher. — Cleveland  Cooperative  Stove  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 


The  Oxford  Universal  Gas  Range  “is  designed  to  present 
an  all-around  high  quality  cooking  service  which  offers 
beauty,  usefulness  and  superior  performance  at  a  price 
within  average  budget  limits”.  One  piece  top  integral  with 
backguard;  Oven  Chime  Heat  Control;  In- A- Drawer  Broiler 
with  Smoke-Proof  Broiler  Grid,  and  numerous  other  quality 
features  highlight  this  modern  range.— Cribben  &  Sexton 
Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Garland  Senior  Series  No.  41399  features  a  roomy  baking 
oven;  lowc-  broiling  oven;  deep  elevated  broiling  oven  and 
spacious  utility  drawer.  Its  standard  equipment  includes 
automatic  lighters  for  baking  and  broiling;  Garland  Flex- 
Heet  top  burners;  Garland  Unitop  one-piece  cooking  top 
and  backguard;  two  Garland  Fla-Ver-Seal  broilers;  extra 
large  Even-Temp  oven,  and  clicking  valve  on  elevated  broiler 
and  clicking  simmer  valves  for  all  top  burners. — Detroit- 
Michigan  Stove  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


14.  Engineered  for  low-temperature  cooking  to 
eliminate  excess  meat  shrinkage. 

15.  Automatic  oven  lighting  to  eliminate 
matches. 

16.  Adequate,  approved  insulation  to  keep  heat 
in  oven,  out  of  kitchen,  for  cool  comfort. 

17.  Fast  oven  pre-heating  to  save  time  and  cut 
fuel  cost. 

18.  Special  oven  burner  efficiency  requirements 
to  cut  fuel  costs. 

19.  Drawer  and  oven  rack  “stops”  to  eliminate 
food  spillage. 

20.  Automatic  oven  heat  control  to  take  guess¬ 
work  out  of  cooking  and  eliminate  baking 
failures. 

21.  Roller  bearings  on  ail  utensil  drawers  for 
easy  handling. 

22.  Spfecial  approved  oven  vent  to  keep  food 
vajrors  away  from  wall  for  cleaner  kitchen. 


The  Marcia  Estate  CP  Gas  Range  is  one  of  Estate's  11 
new  CP  models  for  1941.  Equipment  includes  heavily-insu¬ 
lated  Air- Flow  Oven;  oven  light.  Grid- All;  deluxe  mantel 
back  with  cooking  top  lamp;  built-in  interval  timer;  condi¬ 
ment  set,  and  Bar-B-Kewer,  which  uses  radiant  heat  to 
broil  whole  fowls  or  roasts,  leaving  the  entire  oven  capacity 
available  for  other  baking  purposes.— Estate  Stove  Com¬ 
pany,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 


This  modern  white  porcelaitied  Florence 
CP  Gas  Range  has  a  spacious  united  cook¬ 
ing  top  with  two  giant  and  two  standard 
type  focused  heat  gas  burners;  glass  sight 
window  with  convenient  oven  light :  fully 
insulated  slide-out  broiler,  equipped  with 
cast  aluminum  grille  and  porcelain  pan; 
rcomy  service  drawers,  top  lamp,  time 
reminder  and  condiment  set. — Florence 
Stove  Company,  Kankakee,  Illinois. 

Buck’s  “Certified  Performance”  Built-to- 
Wall  Gas  Range  Model  G-591  has  six  top 
burners,  folding  top  cover,  chrome  plated 
utility  top  grill,  waist  high  broiler  re¬ 
movable  for  cleaning,  large  18"  oven  with 
removable  racks  and  runners,  white  por¬ 
celain  enameled  “toe-room'’  base-to-floor. 
— Western  Stove  Company,  Culver  City, 
California. 

Known  as  “Tappan’s  60th  Anniversary 
Model”  this  1941  Tappan  CP  Range  intro¬ 
duces  an  outstanding  new  development,  the 
Tel-U-Set,  which  includes  a  time  reminder 
that  signals  by  light  as  well  as  chime, 
and  the  Tappan  Visiguide  which  is  an  in¬ 
stantaneous  indexed  reference  to  correct 
times  and  temperatures  for  over  100  cook¬ 
ing  operations.  Other  special  features  in¬ 
clude  Divided  Top.  Visualite  Oven;  Serva- 
trays;  new  Chrom-o-line  Hardware — Tap- 
pan  Stove  Company,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Standard  Gas  Equipment  Corporation’s  CF 
Model  4001  has  Super-Center  Top  with 
roomy,  wide  spaced  burners,  and  durable 
marbleized  inlay;  grates  are  designed  so 
heavy  utensils  can  be  moved  over  top  with¬ 
out  lifting;  heated  warming  oven;  insu¬ 
lated  thrift  cooker:  enameled  cooking  chart 
in  lower  burner  tray;  ejectory  type  smoke¬ 
less  broiler. — Standard  Gas  Equipment 
Corp.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

This  new  Roper  CP  Gas  Range  Model  adds 
to  proven  and  accepted  features  the  new 
“Glo”  Broiler  that  “is  as  much  as  20% 
faster  because  it  broils  with  “Infra-Red” 
Heat:  “Seal-Tight”  doors  for  oven  and 
broiler;  an  “Observ-alite”  in  oven  bottom; 
new  improved  “Turret-  Top”;  smartly 
designed  fingertip  controlled  handles.  The 
patented  “Staggered”  top  and  separated 
cooking  top  is  available  in  many  models. 
— Geo.  D,  Roper  Corporation,  Rockford, 
Illinois. 

This  latest  1941  Quality  CP  Gas  Range 
features  Centra-Cook,  one  piece  top:  Pop- 
Out,  waist-high  broiler  with  deep  drawer 
and  cast  aluminum  grill  for  barbecuing  as 
well  as  broiling;  Day-Lite  Oven  with  auto¬ 
matic  oven  lamp;  Flush -to- Wall  design 
and  Toc-Space  base  for  modern  kitchen 
planning  with  standard  cabinet  designs. — 
Roberts  S:  Mander  Stove  Co.,  Hatboro.  Pa. 

O’Keefe  and  Merritt’s  new  CP  Model  No. 
1618  is  distinguished  by  a  new  Vanishing 
Shelf  which  Mds  down  and  becomes  a  part 
of  the  console,  or  folds  back  like  other 
split-covers.  A  waist-high  oven-size  Grill- 
evator  with  round  grid  and  automatic  pull¬ 
out,  and  a  built-in  griddle  are  featured. — 
O’Keefe  &  Merrit  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

Occidental’s  new  CP  Model  RG-S157  not 
only  boasts  a  Sizzle  Broiler  that  broils  by 
radiation,  and  a  cast  iron  griddle,  but  an 
entirely  new  Broiler  Minder,  as  well  as  an 
Oven  Minder.  Long  list  of  new  features  in¬ 
cludes  Folding  Cooking  Top  Cover  in  two 
sections;  Triple  Click  Burner  Valves  with 
new  type  control  valves;  oven  temperature 
control;  low  temperature  oven  burner.— 
Occidental  Stove  Company,  Irvington, 
California. 
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This  Gaffers  &  Sattler  CP  Gas  Range 
Model  766  is  a  six-burner  range  occupying 
no  more  than  average  space.  Four  stand¬ 
ard  and  two  giant  burners;  cast  iron  grill 
for  general  frying;  restaurant  size  insu¬ 
lated  oven;  deep  drawer  type  broiler, 
equipped  with  radiant  type  burner  that  is 
“5.^%  faster  and  40%  more  efficient”  dis¬ 
tinguish  this  “Thermo-piled”  model  in 
white  porcelain,  with  white,  red  or  blue 
handles.— Gaffers  and  Sattler,  Los  .Angeles, 
Calif. 


Glenwood  CP  Gas  Range  Model  435  features 
the  swinging  “Roll-O-Matic”  high  broil¬ 
ing  oven  with  double -searing  chrome  pan. 
It  has  4  Hi-Low  top  burners;  and  one  of 
giant  size  in  “Turret  Top”;  “Even  Heat” 
oven  with  heat  control;  generous  storage 
drawer,  and  a  straight-line  hack. — Glen¬ 
wood  Range  Company,  Taunton.  Mass. 


Valuable  features  of  the  new  Gurney  CP 
Kitchen  Tested  Gas  Range  are  four  super - 
speed  burners,  with  simmer  section:  auto¬ 
matic  heat  control:  non- smoke  broilers, 
with  ample  draining  room;  Hi-Ix)w  oven 
with  an  automatic  temperature  control 
from  a  low  of  250°  to  a  high  of  fW®. — 
Gurney  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  On¬ 
tario,  Canada. 


This  Spark  CP  Model,  with  divided  top, 
white  porcelain  enamel,  trimmed  with  black 
and  gray,  is  equipped  with  a  waist-high 
patented  .Adjustogrid  broiler;  built-in 
patented  gas  circulating  heater;  high-low 
locking  valves;  oven  heat  control;  im¬ 
proved  low  temperature  oven  burner;  non- 
tilting  oven  racks;  removable  porcelain 
burner  trays. — Hammer- Bray  Co.,  Ltd., 
Oakland,  California. 


The  Hardwick  Stove  Company’s  CP  Model 
No.  1688-2  is  a  40-inch  range  “with  many 
exclusive  features  including  the  famous 
Hardwick  Efflex  Burners”.  This  range  has 
a  long  list  of  valuable  features  such  as 
full  insulation;  oven  heat  control;  auto¬ 
matic  top  burner  lighter:  roller -bearing 
drop  door  broiler;  smokeless  two-piece 
broiler  pan;  recessed  removable  oven  lin¬ 
ings. — Hardwick  Stove  Company,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Tenn. 


The  Cleburn  CP  Gas  Range  stresses  com¬ 
pact  service  w’th  a  full  complement  of 
valuable  features  which  include  full  auto¬ 
matic  lighting  for  ovens,  broilers  and  top 
burners;  four  dial  burners,  including  one 
“Giant”  burner;  roomy  3-in-l  oven;  smoke¬ 
less  broiler;  two  large  utility  drawers. 
One  of  new  Moffat  Roper  line. — Moffats, 
Ltd.,  Weston,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Moore’s  “Milady”  features  high  and  low 
broiler;  smokeless  rack  type  and  Astogril 
broilers;  automatic  heat  control;  ball-bear¬ 
ing  service  drawers;  slide-out  broiler  with 
drop  front  door;  roomy  oven;  non-tilt  oven 
racks;  flush-to-the-wall  construction;  con¬ 
ventional,  center  and  divided  cooking  tc^s. 
— The  Moore  Corporation,  Joilet,  Illinois. 

Norge  Super  Concentrator  CP  Gas  Range, 
the  deluxe  range  in  the  line,  boasts  of  one 
giant  and  three  Super-Concentrator  burn¬ 
ers  with  Reflectoplates:  four  click  simmer 
valves;  low  heat  Modi-Fire  oven  burner; 
automatic  oven  burner  lighter;  combination 
oven  valve  and  heat  control:  Handi-Hi 
broiler  with  smokeless  grill;  flush-to-wall 
design  with  oven  vented  through  front  of 
back-guard. — Norge  Division- Borg- Warner 
Corporation,  Detroit.  Michigan. 


Saves 

TIME 


*  AUTOMATIC 
LIGHTING- 

A  turn  of  the  han- 
die  gives  instant, 
full  heat  for  oven, 
broiler  or  top  burn¬ 
ers.  No  Matches. 
. Saves  time. 


No  waiting. 


GIANT 
BURNER- 
The  over-size, 
super-speed  burner 
cooks  one-third 
faster.  A  full  meal 
may  be  prepared 
.  .  .  Saves  time. 


much  more  quickly. 


“NON-RUST” 

BURNERS- 

Rust  -  resisting  or 
enamel  finish  burn¬ 
er  heads  are  quick, 
:an.  .  .  Saves  time. 


the  unsoundness  of 


PANS  STAY 
CLEAN- 

Pure,  stainless  heat 
from  newly  de¬ 
signed,  efficient  top 
burners  leaves  uten- 
.  .  .  Saves  time. 


sils  mirror  bright. 


ire,  thereby  causing  the  user  to  do 
home  cooking  to  eliminate  the  higher 


GREATER 
BROILER 
AREA- 
More  capacity  is 
provided  for  any 
broiling  job — often 
saves  extra  broil- 
.  .  .  Saves  time. 


mg  operation. 


FASTER  PRE- 
HEATING- 
Ovens  and  broilers 
preheat  in  double- 
quick  time  because 
of  new  type  insu- 
.  .  .  Saves  time. 


lation  and  burners. 
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Saves 


Big  Ways 


NEW 
BURNER 
DESIGN- 
All  of  the  different 
types  of  top  burn¬ 
ers  on  CP  Ranges 
have  been  carefully 
designed  and  ap¬ 
proved  for  the 
amazing  savings  of  gas.  .  .  Saves  fuel. 


trolled”  CP  burners. 


T.\ILORED 
HEAT- 
You  get  instant 
heat  and  unlimited 
heat  selection — 
from  a  fast  boil¬ 
ing  speed  to  the 
tiniest  simmer — by 
the  ‘‘signal  con- 
.  .  .  Saves  fuel. 


signed  speed  burners. 


ECONOMICAL 

PRE- 

HEATING- 
The  CP  oven  and 
broiler  will  preheat 
rapidly,  effecting 
big  savings  in  gas 
due  to  the  new, 
scientifically  d  e  - 
.  .  Saves  fuel. 


operating  cost. 


EFFICIENT 

OPERATION- 

Oven  bottom  re¬ 
moved  to  show  one 
of  several  types  of 
burners  carefully 
designed  to  meet 
the  CP  require¬ 
ments  for  lower 
.  .  .  Saves  fuel. 


SCIENTIFIC 
INSULATION 
Ovens  and  broilers 
are  blanketed  by  a 
heavy  covering  of 
super  insulation 
which  makes  the 
kitchen  cooler  and 
.  .  Saves  fuel. 


cooking  requirement 


HEAT 

CONTROL- 
The  oven  heat  con¬ 
trol  saves  fuel  by 
automatically  re¬ 
ducing  the  volume 
of  gas  required  to 
exactly  meet  any 
or  need.  Saves  fuel. 


per  year.  The  average  cost  of  this  food  per 
family  is  about  $38.50  per  month. 

The  salesman  can  then  proceed  with  a 
presentation  of  the  importance  of  the  six 
big  food  savings  features  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  Remember  that  many  times 
p>eople  do  not  understand  what  you  say  but 
everyone  understands  a  picture— so  drama¬ 
tize  your  presentation  with  illustrations. 

After  a  thorough  explanation  and  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  six  big  food  savings  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  CP  gas  range,  it  is  quite  logical 
to  draw  the  conclusion  that  a  CP  range 
will  save  up  to  10  percent  of  the  food  bill 
as  compared  to  the  wasteful  operations  of 
the  old  stoves  that  should  be  replaced. 

For  reasoning’s  sake,  ask  your  prospect 
to  assume  the  reality  of  this  10  percent  sav¬ 
ing.  For  the  average  food  bill  of  .S38.50 
per  month,  one  would  have  a  monthly  food 
saving  of  S3.85  effected  by  the  CP  range. 
This  food  saving,  when  added  to  the  $4.50 
per  month  time  saving,  amounts  to  a  total 
monthly  saving  of  S8.35,  or  a  yearly  saving 
of  $100.20. 

Such  a  saving  would  more  than  pay  for 
a  ne%v  CP  range  in  less  than  two  years. 
But  even  at  $50.00  per  year  saving,  or  even 
a  low  estimate  of  $25.00  per  year,  a  CP 
range  would  pay  for  itself  in  three  to  six 
years.  Yes— even  at  a  $15.00  per  year  sav¬ 
ing  of  time  and  food  a  CP  range  w'ould 
more  than  pay  for  itself  during  its  life¬ 
time  of  use. 

By  such  a  sales  procedure  we  can  defi¬ 
nitely  establish  the  fact  that  “price  and 
cost  are  not  the  same  thing”.  The  price 
of  a  CP  range  may  be  $149..50,  but  the  cost 
of  ownership  is  less  than  a  lower  priced 
range  that  sacrifices  nianv  of  the  CP  time, 
fuel  and  food  savings  features. 

The  Modern  Gas  Range  Pays  for  Itself! 
A  proven  formula  for  selling  success  is: 

1.  Sell  the  merits  of  your  product. 

2.  Give  the  prospect  a  justification  for 
purchase,  or  an  excuse  to  buy. 

What  home  appliance  better  fits  that 
formula  than  the  CP  gas  range?  With  22 
features  to  help  sell  the  merits  of  the  prod¬ 
uct— there  is  the  added  savings  of  time,  fuel 
and  food  that  are  so  great  that  the  range 
“pays  for  itself”.  What  better  excuse  to 
buy,  or  justification  for  purchase? 

Now  the  gas  range  salesman  can  over¬ 
come  the  most  frequently  heard  sales  ob¬ 
jection— “I  can’t  afford  to  buy  it!”  He  can 
prove  the  savings  of  the  CP  range  actually 
make  it  less  expensive  to  own  one,  than 
to  be  without  it.  What  income  group  can¬ 
not  afford  to  buy  something  which  pays  for 
itself  out  of  performance  savings? 


Saves 

FOOD 

in 

6 

Big  Ways 


SAVE 

VITAMINS- 
CP  Range  burners 
make  low  water 
cooking  easy  and 
provide  food  econo¬ 
my  by  conserving 
vitamins  and 
healthful  food  minerals.  .  .  Saves  food. 

CUT  MEAT 
SHRINKAGE 
BY  20% 

Meat  shrinkage 
may  be  reduced  as 
much  as  20%  by 
the  low  tempera¬ 
ture  cooking  meth¬ 
od  made  possible 
by  the  new  CP  ovens.  .  .  Saves  food. 


REDUCE 


ME.AT  COS  r- 
Cheaper  cuts  of 
meat  may  be  cook¬ 
ed  to  the  same 
delicious,  juicy 
tenderness  as  more 
expensive  cuts  by 
cooking  at  low  temperature.  Saves  food. 


STOP 
BAKING 
FAILURES- 

No  more  burned 
or  under  -  baked 
food  when  you  use 
the  CP  oven  heat 
control.  It  accu¬ 
rately  maintains 
any  desired  temperature.  .  Saves  food. 

SPILLING 
FOOD 
AVOIDED- 
Special  “stops”  of 
various  types  pre¬ 
vent  oven  racks 
from  tilting  or 
falling  out.  No 
more  food  waste 
from  spillage . Saves  food. 


SMOKELESS 
BROILERS- 
Broiler  grill  is 
away  from  pan 
so  that  fats  are 
drained  from  heat 
zone  to  prevent 
burning,  smoking, 
and  food  waste . Saves  food. 
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the  Mode^m  Qal  (lame 


A  prominent  appliance  merchandiser  has  said:  “A 
sales  presentation  without  a  demonstration  is  mere 
conversation”  Here  are  ten  tips  for  merchandising 
that  are  nine-tenths  demonstration  and  one-tenth  con¬ 
versation. 


1. 


Try  to  have  one  or  more  gas  ranges  connected  on  the 
sales  floor  at  all  times,  “ready  for  action”.  For  proper 
demonstrations  the  stage  must  be  properly  set. 


A  “SINGING  TEA  KETTLE”  will  sing  its  way  to 
sales.  It  will  tell  two  stories  for  you.  First,  the 
speed  with  which  gas  brings  water  to  a  boil.  Secondly, 
when  the  gas  is  turned  off  there  is  an  immediate  cessation 
of  the  whistle,  which  will  demonstrate  that  there  is  an 
absence  of  stored  heat. 


A  SUPPLY  of  conical  cups,  as  illustrated,  will  prove 
invaluable.  Tear  off  the  end,  and  then  cut  a  piece 
out  of  the  side,  so  that  it  can  conveniently  be  placed  over 
a  burning  cigarette  on  an  ash  tray.  Hold  lighted  match 
over  small  end  opening  and  watch  it  consume  the 
cigarette  smoke  as  it  passes  through.  Conclusive  proof 
that  only  gas  gives  smokeless  broiling,  as  smoke  is  actual¬ 
ly  a  gas,  and  will  be  consumed  by  the  flame! 


4. 


APYREX  skillet,  or  a  shallow  pyrex  dish  with  handle, 
will  quickly  pay  for  itself.  Fill  with  water,  and  place 
over  lighted  burner.  By  looking  through  the  bottom  of 
the  skillet,  the  perfect  distribution  of  the  gas  can  imme¬ 
diately  be  observed  and  appreciated. 
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5. 


A  SI  LEX  filled  with  water  also  affords  another  excel¬ 
lent  demonstration.  Turn  on  the  gas  beneath  the 
silex  and  the  water  will  be  driven  into  the  upper  com¬ 
partment.  Turn  it  off,  and  the  water  will  immediately 
return  to  the  lower  compartment.  An  absence  of  stored 
heat?  Exactly! 


6, 


Along  thermometer  bulb  can  be  purchased  at  little 
expense,  and  used  to  great  advantage  for  demonstra¬ 
tion  purposes.  Fill  a  receptacle  with  water  and  bring  to 
a  boil.  Thermometer  will  register  212  degrees.  Now 
switch  to  simmer  burner  and  the  water,  though  it  has 
ceased  to  boil,  still  registers  212  degrees,  demonstrating 
that  any  excess  heat  merely  drives  a  greater  volume  of 
water  off  into  steam.  Here  is  a  dramatic  fuel-savings 
storv  without  words! 


7. 


Having  a  piece  of  insulation  on  hand  will  pay  you 
big  dividends,  in  order  to  prove  to  your  customer 
the  reason  and  logic  behind  vour  “cooler  kitchen”  story. 
Quiltex,  rock  wool  or  glass  wool  insulation  will  answer, 
and  can  be  obtained  from  most  gas  range  manufacturers. 


8, 


WHY  not  give  the  customer  yoxir  pocket  handker¬ 
chief  and  ask  her  to  rub  the  inside  wall  lining  of 
the  gas  range  to  see  how  smooth  the  surface  is,  and  how 
easily  it  can  be  cleaned?  Let  her  do  it!  and  your  sales 
point  Avill  not  soon  be  forgotten. 


9. 


A  LARGE,  dial  demonstration  meter,  as  shown  in 
accompanying  illustration,  will  dramatize  to  your 
customer  the  savings  in  gas  consumption  that  the  modern 
gas  range  makes  possible.  The  large  dial  makes  one- 
minute  observations  of  the  hourly  rate  of  flow  more 
accurate  in  showing  appliance  consumption,  and  the 
better  visibility  is  advantageous  for  sales  floor  demon¬ 
stration.  (Courtesv  .American  Meter  Company.) 


IF,  in  your  demonstrations  and  your  conversation,  you  can  prove  to  your 
customer,  simply  and  convincingly,  that  the  modern  gas  range  is  the  most 
useful,  as  well  as  the  hardest  used,  piece  of  furniture  in  the  house— and  can 
stand  up  to  that  reputation!— that  it  is  economical,  and  by  its  very  efficiency 
invites  economy;  that  it  is  attractive  and  brightens  up  the  entire  kitchen 
working  area,  and  that  it  is  brand  new  in  design  and  function,  and  is  a 
tremendous  improvement  over  the  old  gas  range,  then  you  can  certainly  say 
to  yourself  with  pride,  “I  am  a  salesman!” 
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limited  method  for  taking  care  of 
the  cooking  needs  of  the  average 
family. 

Next  came  the  cooker,  which  was 
nothing  more  than  a  hot  plate 
mounted  on  an  oven,  and  usually 
contained  but  one  burner  for  bak¬ 
ing,  and  sometimes  a  second 
burner  at  the  top  of  the  oven  for 
broiling.  The  single  oven  ranges 
were  the  first  steps  in  taking  care 
of  more  than  top  burner  cooking. 
They  w’ere  an  evolution  of  the  hot 
plate  and  the  cooker.  Then  came 
the  double  oven  range,  similar  in 
arrangement  to  the  single  oven 
range,  but  with  the  addition  of  a 
broiling  oven  under  the  baking 
oven.  The  cabinet  range,  which 
was  a  more  recent  development, 
provided  a  much  greater  flexibility 
as  to  size,  with  right  and  left  hand 
ovens.  This  met  the  requirements 
of  a  wider  range  of  cooking  needs. 

It  has  been  during  the  last  12 
years,  however,  that  the  most  not¬ 
able  changes  in  gas  range  designs 
have  occurred. 

Without  any  preliminary  an¬ 
nouncement,  one  of  the  appliance 
manufacturers  displayed  at  the 
annual  exhibit  of  the  American 
Gas  Association  a  new  line  of 
ranges  startlingly  different  from 
anything  that  had  been  seen  there¬ 
tofore. 


The  "Sun  Dial,"  one  of  fKe  first  gas 
ranges  made  in  this  country.  Made 
by  the  Goodwin  Meter  Company  in 
the  early  I850's. 
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For  the  first  time  a  gas  range 
manufacturer  had  gone  out  of  the 
field  and  employed  the  talents  of 
an  artist  to  create  an  entirely  new 
style  in  gas  range  design.  This 
range  was  a  thing  of  beauty,  fully 
enamelled.  Gone  were  the  ungain¬ 
ly  high  ovens,  the  exp>osed  burner 
tops,  and  the  stereotyped  lines  of 
the  old  cabinet  ranges.  Top  burn¬ 
ers  and  ovens  were  enclosed  in  a 
streamlined  artistic  cabinet.  This 
unquestionably  set  the  temf>o  for 
further  improvement  and  design. 
The  development  thereafter  be¬ 
came  still  more  rapid,  and  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  gas  range  made  still 
further  strides  with  the  addition  of 
insulated  ovens,  the  thermostatic 
time  and  temperature  oven  con¬ 
trol,  and  an  improved  automatic 
lighter  which  operated  by  the 
simple  expediency  of  turning  on 
the  gas. 

A.G.A.  Laboratory  Work  in 
Improving  Gas  Ranges 

By  1924,  about  40  of  the  leading 
range  manufacturers  were  making 
either  one  or  all  of  their  types  of 
stoves  according  to  the  established 
standards  and  many  gas  companies 
had  agreed  to  confine  their  pur¬ 
chases  to  sjjecification  made  ranges. 

Meanwhile,  sentiment  had  been 
growing  for  a  national  central  test¬ 
ing  laboratory  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  and  approving  or  disap¬ 
proving  gas  appliances,  from  the 
standpoint  of  safety  and  perform¬ 
ance.  In  May,  1923,  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  American  Gas  Asso¬ 
ciation  had  approved  a  plan  for 
raising  a  fund  to  support  such  a 
laboratory.  1 100,000  was  quickly 
subscribed  by  the  gas  companies 
and  arrangements  were  made  with 
the  East  Ohio  Gas  Company  to  set 
up  a  temporary  testing  laboratory 
in  one  of  their  buildings  at  Cleve¬ 
land.  By  September  1927,  the  de¬ 
mands  on  the  laboratory  had 
reached  such  prop>ortions  that  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  .Association 
approved  an  appropriation  for  a 
permanent  building  to  house  all 
the  activities  of  the  Central  Test¬ 


ing  Laboratory.  This  building  was 
dedicated  on  September  13,  1928, 
when  Colonel  Oscar  H.  Fogg, 
President  of  the  .Association,  un¬ 
veiled  a  tablet  inscribed  as  follows; 

“To  promote  and  develop 
the  gas  industry  to  the  end 
that  it  may  serve  to  the  fullest 
|X)ssible  extent  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  public.” 

The  establishment  of  the  .A.G.A. 
Central  Testing  Laboratory  pro¬ 
vided  far  more  than  physical 
means  for  testing  pieces  of  gas 
burning  equipment.  In  practical 
effectiveness,  it  sets  up  the  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  origination  of  rigid 
and  minimum  safety  requirements 
for  all  gas  burning  equipment,  it 
offers  the  appliance  manufacturer 
facilities  for  having  his  appliances 
tested  under  standard  procedure 
and  practice,  providing  also  expert 
help  and  advice  for  making  any 
changes  found  necessary 


to  conform  to  estab¬ 
lished  standards. 

The  .Approval’  Re¬ 
quirements  Committee 


is  composed  of  six  representa¬ 
tives  of  leading  gas  companies; 
seven  executives  of  large  gas 
appliance  manufacturers;  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  laboratory,  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  the  National  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Standards;  the  U.  S.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Mines;  Public  Health  Ser¬ 
vice;  The  .American  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  .Association;  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  .Architects,  and  .Associ¬ 
ated  Factory  Mutual  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Companies. 

This  group  directs  284  national 
authorities  and  gas  industry  execu¬ 
tives,  organized  into  34  regional 
sub-committees,  whose  function  it 
is  to  develop  all  standards  and  test 
procedures  applied  by  the  labora¬ 
tory  in  testing  and  certifying  appli¬ 
ances  and  accessories.  The  stand¬ 
ards  cover  every  imp>ortant  aspect 
of  construction  and  performance 
of  the  particular  gas  appliance  or 
appurtenance  in  question. 


Right:  steak  test. 

Below:  surface  heat 
test. 
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Outstanding  Promotional  Jobs 

(Continued  from  page  52) 


activity  broadsides  were  provided 
at  production  cost,  which  not  only 
featured  the  promotional  elements 
of  the  campaign,  but  also,  through 
an  arrangement  with  participating 
manufacturers,  devoted  a  page  to 
the  specific  line  of  ranges  carried 
by  the  individual  dealers.  Ap¬ 
proximately  340,000  of  these  broad¬ 
sides  were  purchased  by  dealers. 

The  campaign  program  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  interested  manufacturers 
and  retailers  through  a  series  of 
meetings.  The  first  meeting  was 
held  for  manufacturers  representa¬ 
tives  and  distributors  six  weeks 
prior  to  the  optening  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  A  second  meeting  was  held 
a  month  before  the  opening  for 
department  store  executives  in 
order  that  they  could  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  campaign  de¬ 
tails,  and  have  adequate  time  for 
preparatory  work. 

An  important  contribution  to 
the  success  of  the  campaign  was 
the  jjersonal  contact  work  with 
each  dealer  by  the  field  staff  of  the 
Gas  Appliance  Promotion  Divi¬ 


sion.  .\11  display  material  was 
delivered  personally  and  each  par¬ 
ticipating  dealer  was  given  a  de¬ 
tailed  explanation  of  the  various 
features  and  objectives  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  During  the  promotion 
period,  field  representatives  made 
follow-up  calls  to  encourage  deal¬ 
ers  to  tie-in  actively  with  the  cam¬ 
paign  and  to  offer  any  assistance 
that  might  be  needed.  At  the  close 
of  the  campaign  these  representa¬ 
tives  secured  individual  reports 
from  the  participating  dealers, 
which  included  figures  on  the  total 
sales,  dollar  volume,  average  unit 
price,  use  of  display  material  and 
advertising.  The  dealers  enthu¬ 
siasm  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  October  campaign  386 
of  them  installed  window  displays; 
253  dealers  used  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  radio,  billboard  or  direct 
mail  advertising  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pense  and  192  dealers  displayed 
CP  gas  ranges  on  their  sales  floor 
as  compared  with  8  dealers  who 
had  been  stocking  CP  gas  ranges 
prior  to  the  October  activity. 


The  campaign  showed  that  the 
furniture  stores  had  the  greatest 
number  of  unit  sales,  but  were 
lowest  in  average  price:  depart¬ 
ment  stores  were  third  in  both 
sales  volume  and  average  price; 
hardware  stores  were  fourth  in 
sales  volume  but  second  in  average 
price,  with  the  appliance  dealers 
second  in  total  volume  but  first  in 
average  unit  price,  their  overall 
gross  average  being  approximately 
twenty  dollars  higher  than  the 
general  average. 

A  very  encouraging  as  well  as 
practical  angle  to  this  huge  co¬ 
operative  project  by  the  Equitable 
Gas  Company,  the  People’s  Na¬ 
tural  Gas  Company  and  the 
Manufacturers  Light  and  Heat 
Company  is  that  this  progressive 
group  plans  to  maintain  and  fur¬ 
ther  develop  the  gains  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  campaign  by  sftonsoring 
an  intensive  CP  advertising  and 
promotional  program  during  1941. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  this  de¬ 
cision  being  that  subsequent  sales 
records  showed  that  the  quality 
modern  gas  range  has  definitely 
won  the  strong  support  of  both  the 
dealer  and  the  consumer  public. 


CALORIC’ 


range  has  at  least  four 

HARPER  TOP  BURNERS 


•  On  the  new  C^oric  Luxury  Line  gas  ranges — 
nothing  has  been  overlooked  that  might  add  to 
cooking  convenience.  C^e  of  their  outstanding 
feahires  is  the  Harper  Burner  System.  Every 
Luxury  Line  range  is  equipp>ed  with  at  least 
four  Harper  Top  Burners! 

And  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  features  on 
these  beautifully  styled  ranges!  One-piece  tops 
— flush-to-wall  cabinets — super-insulated  ovens 


— these  and  many  other  construction  develop¬ 
ments  attract  the  eye  of  the  practical  buyer. 

You  will  find  that  the  Caloric  Luxury  Line  is 
leading  the  field  wherever  they're  displayed. 
They've  got  everything  the  modem  housewife 
wants!  And  they've  got  what  you  want,  too — 
because  this  company  keeps  in  touch  with  the 
dealer's  needs!  We're  glad  to  tell  you  Caloric 
remges  return  you  a  full  profit  on  every  model ! 


CALORTC  gas  stove  works 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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Here  is  a  range  worth  selling— one  that  leading  cooking  experts  wholeheartedly 
endorse.  It  has  oil  the  22  CERTIFIED  PERFORMANCE  features  plus  several  other 
selling  points  you  will  appreciate.  Built  with  typical  Hardwick  quality  and  offered  at 
a  price  that  will  surprise  you.  This  new  range  is  smartly  styled  and  made  with  skilKul 
workmanship  . . .  equipped  with  the  famous  Hardwick  Efflex  Gas  Saving  Burners  . . . 
fully  automatic  oven  and  top  burner  lighting  .  .  .  one  super-speed  and  three  round 
slotted  simmer-set  top  burners  which  produce  a  perfect  ribbon  flame  .  .  .  oven  heat 
control,  fully  insulated  oven.  Strong  cast  iron  frame  construction.  Truly  here  is  a 
range  of  surpassing  beauty  and  unmatched  performance.  Well  qualified  to  lead  the 
procession  of  supreme  values  but  surprisingly  low  in  cost.  FOR  BETTER  PROFITS 
AND  BIGGER  SALES  GIVE  THIS  RANGE  A  TRIAL. 


■■  '•  t  - -fr  - 
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★  A-B  STOVES,  INC. 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

★  AMERICAN  STOVE  COMPANY 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

★  CLARE  BROS.  &  CO.,  LTD. 

Preston,  Ont.,  Canada 

★  THE  CLEVELAND  COOPERATIVE 

Stove  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


★  CRIBBEN  &  SEXTON  COMPANY 

Chicago,  Illinois 

★  DETROIT-MICHIGAN  STOVE  CO. 

Detroit,  Michigan 

★  THE  ESTATE  STOVE  COMPANY 

Hamilton.  Ohio 

★  FLORENCE  STOVE  COMPANY 

Kankakee,  Illinois 


★  GAFFERS  AND  SATTLER 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

★  GLENWOOD  RANGE  COMPANY 

Taunton,  Mass. 

★  JAMES  GRAHAM  MFG.  COMPANY 

Newark,  California 

★  GURNEY  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 
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★  HAMMER  BRAY  CO,  LTD. 

Oakland.  Calif. 

★  HARDWICK  STOVE  COMPANY 

Cleveland,  Tenn. 

★  MOFFATS,  LTD. 

Weston,  Ont,  Canada 

★  THE  MOORE  CORPORATION 

Joliet,  niinois 


★  NORGE  DIV.-BORG  WARNER  CORP. 

Detroit,  Mirh. 

★  OCCIDENTAL  STOVE  COMPANY 

Irvington,  Calif. 

★  O’KEEFE  &  MERRITT  COMPANY 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

★  ROBERTS  &  MANDER  STOVE  CO. 

Hatboro,  Pa. 


★  GEO.  D.  ROPER  CORPORATION 

Rorkford,  Ill. 

★  STANDARD  GAS  EQUIPM’T  CORP. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

★  THE  TAPP  AN  STOVE  COMPANY 

Mansfield,  Ohio 

★  WESTERN  STOVE  COMPANY 

Culver  City,  Calif. 
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rappan's 


60TH 

ANNIVERSARY 


Yes,  and  U's  no  wonder,  for  the  new  TAPPAN  line 
offers  new  and  convincing  advantages  to  both  con¬ 
sumers  and  profit-minded  retailers.  TAPP  AN'S  many 
time-  and  money-saving  features  attract  hoiisewives 
and  bring  them  to  your  store  largely  pre-sold  by 
these  and  by  the  largest  notional  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  TAPPAN'S  history!  Upon 
these  you  can  establish  a  steady 
volume,  quick  turn-over  and  sure 
profits!  Consider  TAPPAN'S  featmes 
and  you  can  see  why  this  is  true! 

The  Divided^Top,  Visualite*  Oven, 

*  Trade  Mark  Registered 


Mighty-Mite  Burners  and  other  conveniences  are 
already  famous.  And  now,  TAPPAN  introduces  the 
foremost  cooking  advance  in  years— the  revolution¬ 
ary  TEL-U-SET!  It's  an  ingenious  assembly  of 
TAPPAN'S  Visiguide*  and  Visiminder— a  guide  to 
belter  cooking  at  your  finger-tips.  Write  today  for 
further  information.  THE  TAPPAN 
STOVE  COMPANY.  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

The  Anniversary  TAPPANS  offer  a 
complete  and  comprehensive  line  for 
CP  plan  of  promotion. 
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^04iie> 


By  Helen  K.  Mulhern 


The  curtain  has  gone  up  on 
the  well-known  pageant  of 
‘‘lxx>m”  in  the  homefurnish- 
ings  industry.  Editorial  desks  are 
littered  with  reports  of  price  in¬ 
creases  and  their  why  and  where¬ 
fore— these  come  from  manufac¬ 
turer  groups,  from  the  American 
Furniture  Mart  and  the  Merchan¬ 
dise  Mart.  From  these  same  groups 
and  from  the  Federal  Housing  Ad¬ 
ministration  come  refxtrts  of  sharp¬ 
ly  accelerated  customer  demand 
which  is  tied  up  closely  wdth  a  con¬ 
tinuing  increase  in  residential 
building. 

Business  among  homefurnishings 
manufacturers  at  the  January  mar¬ 
ket  was  up  almost  40%  over  Janu¬ 
ary,  1940.  Between-season  attend¬ 
ance  has  increased  about  20%  at 
the  Chicago  markets.  Predictions 
are  that  the  May  market  will  be 
the  largest  the  industry  has  ever 
known. 

Price  increases  are  due  to  three 
factors;  priorities,  increased  labor 
costs,  increased  shipping  and  in¬ 
surance  costs  on  impKjrted  goods, 
and  scarcity  of  shipping  facilities. 
Items  affected  most  are  hardware, 
casters,  springs:  hide  glue;  certain 
finishing  materials  such  as  gums, 
pigments  and  drying  oils;  im- 
f>orted  upholstering  materials  such 
as  burlap,  feathers,  down  and  sisal. 
Gumwood  can  Ite  purchased  in 
limited  quantities  only,  since  large 


corporations  with  defense  orders 
have  absorbed  the  reserve  supply. 
Mahogany  supply  has  diminished 
because  of  decreased  shipments 
from  South  America  and  the 
Philippines.  Lumber  prices  in  gen¬ 
eral  have  advanced  up  to  30%. 
Plastics  are  already  being  substi¬ 
tuted  for  metal  in  some  hardw’are; 
an  attempt  is  being  made  to  de¬ 
velop  substitutes  for  manv  im¬ 
ported  items.  The  .American  Fur¬ 
niture  Mart  reports  for  instance 
that  substitutes  have  been  made 
for  many  imported  pigments  but 
in  many  cases  they  cost  more  than 
the  original  material.  What  will 
happen  to  metal  furniture  when 
present  supply  reserves  are  used  up 
is  problematical.  In  that  industry 
every  factor  is  working— priorities, 
shortage  of  skilled  metal  workers, 
difficulties  of  import,  and  the  suita¬ 
bility  of  plants  for  conversion  to 
defense  production. 

Out  of  the  furniture  industry 
and  into  other  homefurnishings 
the  story  continues  much  the  same. 
In  floorcoverings,  a  field  in  which 
most  manufacturers  have  an¬ 
nounced  5%  increases,  the  cause  is 
chiefly  rising  labor  expense.  A 
shortage  of  zinc  is  forcing  lamp 
manufacturers  to  utilize  other 
more  readily  available  metals,  and 
plastics.  Here  too  there  is  a  short¬ 
age  of  skilled  metal  workers;  and 
while  lamp  prices  are  still  general- 


Iv  unchanged  from  January  figures, 
it  obviously  won’t  be  long  before 
they  go  up.  Cotton,  silk,  wool  and 
mohair  upholstery  fabrics  go 
steadily  upward;  more  and  more 
rayon  is  Iteing  used.  Increases  in 
the  curtain  field  have  begun,  the 
cause  here  apparently  chiefly  in¬ 
creased  lalxjr  expense.  In  draperies 
the  price  rise  on  print  goods  got 
well  under  way  in  February;  woven 
goods  are  beginning  to  follow. 

Scarcities  and  prospects  of  more; 
price  rises  and  prospects  of  more; 
improving  retail  business;  and  the 
working-to-capacity  reports  from 
many  factories,  with  delivery  diffi¬ 
culties  looming— these  add  up,  in 
the  orthodox  calculation,  to  the 
danger  of  over-ordering  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  anticipate  future  require¬ 
ments.  Lew’  Hahn,  general  manager 
of  the  Association,  p>oints  out  that 
the  tendency  to  over  commit  one’s 
self  in  times  of  difficult  markets  is 
itself  “one  of  the  most  active  causes 
for  the  development  of  shortages”. 
He  warns  that  the  situation  should 
not  be  allowed  to  reach  the  point 
where  buyers  are  duplicating  or¬ 
ders,  as  they  did  during  the  last 
w’ar  jieriod,  in  an  attempt  to  insure 
deliveries  sufficient  for  their  needs. 
One  good  reason  is  that  they  may 
not  b«  able  to  rely  again  on  the 
acceptance  of  cancellations  when 
the  market  breaks. 


Preparing  for  May  White  Sales 


Cannon  counter  display  answers  questions  on  washability  of  colored  percale 
sheets.  This  is  the  type  of  thing  White  Sales  can  play  up. 


WITH  SO  many  customers  rely¬ 
ing  on  the  two  \V'^hite  Sales 
a  year  to  do  all  their  buying  of 
domestics  staples,  good  assortment 
display  is  a  matter  of  extreme  im¬ 
portance.  Most  stores  give  plenty 
of  attention  to  internal  promotion 
for  this  event,  but  concentrate 
largely  on  its  price  aspects.  Yet  the 
^Vhite  Sale  is  a  little  different  from 
other  sales— it  is  more  a  buying  sea¬ 
son  for  this  merchandise  than  a 
simple  sale— and  the  opportunities 
for  trading  up  deserve  attention. 
Good  assortment  display  is  a 
powerful  factor  in  getting  custom¬ 
ers  to  buy  better  grade  sheets. 
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towels,  and  other  domestics  mer¬ 
chandise.  [See  the  Decemljer,  1940 
Bulletin  for  detailed  suggestions 
about  White  Sale  displays,  with 
construction  sketches.] 

The  May  AVhite  Sale  is  tradi¬ 
tionally  tied  up  with  the  season  for 
bride  promotions  (though  the  idea 
that  more  |>eople  marry  in  June 
than  in  other  months  seems  to  be 
a  myth.)  The  pros[)ective  bride 
will  welcome  all  the  information 
she  can  get  about  wearing  qualities 
of  linens  and  domestics,  and  good 
counter  and  column  displays,  lib¬ 
erally  placarded,  will  tell  her  what 
she  needs  to  know  and  almost  in¬ 
evitably  increase  the  size  of  the 
sales  check. 

Women  being  the  way  they  are. 
they  are  very  susceptible  to  sugges¬ 
tions  about  well-stocked  and  attrac¬ 
tive  linen  closets.  Why  not  have  a 
linen  closet  show  in  the  depart¬ 
ment?  One  way  would  be  to  have 
attractively  done  linen  closets  for 
families  of  varying  sizes.  An  aisle 
of  these  would  be  a  great  attrac¬ 
tion  for  the  customers— and  it 
would  offer  an  opportunity  to  tell 
the  bride,  for  instance,  just  what 
she  needs  in  the  way  of  linens  for 
a  family  of  tw'O.  This  would  tie 
in  neatly  with  all  the  magazine 
articles  she  has  been  reading  on  the 
subject. 

Here  is  one  basic  list  for  the 
bride,  published  by  The  American 
Home  a  year  ago: 

8  sheets 
6  pillowcases 
2  pair  blankets 


2  down  or  wool  coverlets 
2  bath  mats 
8  bath  towels 
8  face  cloths 
12  linen  hand  tow'els 

2  dinner  sets  (not  too  large 
cloths  and  fi  or  8  napkins) 

1  seventeen-piece  set 

3  breakfast  or  luncheon  sets 
8  extra  dinner  napkins 

12  tea  napkins 

2  trivets  or  hot  place  mats 

The  American  Home  added  to 
this  list  the  observation  that: 
“There  are,  of  course,  about  one 
million  extras  that  can  all  be  made 
to  look  like  necessities— mattress 
covers,  summer  blankets,  small 
hand  towels,  cocktail  napkins,  and 
so  on  for  ages.”  There’s  no  reason 
these  shouldn’t  go  into  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  linen  closet. 

.\  little  smart  work  on  the  part 
of  the  display  department,  a  liberal 
supply  of  items  from  the  closet  ac¬ 
cessories  department  and  some 
thoughtful  work  on  the  buyer’s 
part  in  selecting  varying  color  and 
quality  schemes  for  the  closets 
would  be  needed.  But  it  would 
give  you  linen  closet  displays  where 
they  should  be-in  your  depart¬ 
ment,  and  not  just  in  the  model 
house  upstairs.  (Incidentally,  whs- 
do  linen  closets  in  model  rooms 
never  have  anything  in  them  to 
speak  of  but  the  closet  accessories?) 

.^nd  how  about  a  lecture,  or  a 
series  of  lectures,  on  such  subjects 
as  the  art  of  bedmaking,  with 
plenty  of  information  about  proper 


sizes  of  sheets,  extra  sheets  for 
blanket  covers,  summer  blankets, 
and  so  on?  Or  svhy  not  cooperate 
with  the  bedding  department  in 
arranging  lectures  on  the  art  of 
sleep— proper  mattresses,  springs 
and  pillows,  sheets  long  enough, 
blankets  light  and  warm  enough. 

.\11  these  suggestions  are  pre¬ 
dicated  on  the  store’s  willingness 
to  think  of  the  White  .Sale  as  a 
Buying  Week  rather  than  a  bar¬ 
gain  promotion.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  bargain  appeal,  of  course, 
i)ut  if  a  store  does  nothing  else 
about  it  it  means  that  it’s  willing 
to  let  a  sizable  proportion  of  its 
customers  come  to  this  department 
only  during  bargain  periods  and 
when  buying  gifts.  If  a  store  wants 
more  than  bargain  appeal  in  its 
\Vhite  -Sale  then  it  will  have  table¬ 
setting  shows  and  demonstrations; 
it  will  fix  up  bright  little  kitchen 
nooks  plentifully  supplied  with 
kitchen  towels  and  breakfast 
cloths;  and  it  will  do  everything 
else  there’s  room  and  time  for  to 
sell  not  only  price  but  quality  and 
style  throughout  the  department. 

This  attitude  will  be  reflected  in 
White  .Sale  advertising  too.  .\ny- 
one  -w’ho  has  read  an  article  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue  by  Charles  M. 
Edwards  of  N.  Y.  U.  on  pre-evalu- 
ating  advertising  will  not  be  con¬ 
tent  to  let  the  \\1iite  .Sale  ads  talk 
of  nothing  but  price  reductions. 
The  more  pertinent  facts  there  are 
in  the  ads  about  the  merchandise, 
the  more  productive  the  ads  will 
be. 


The  Wrapping  and  Packing  Clinic 

The  annual  record  of  one  of  the  most  practical  and  dotvn- 
to-earth  sessions  held  each  year  during  the  .Association’s  Con¬ 
vention  has  just  been  published. 

Store  managers,  delivery  managers,  wrapping  and  packing 
heads,  and  supply  purchasers  will  find  in  this  report  descriptions 
and  actual  photographs  of  impioved  packing  methods  developed 
by  leading  stores  for  a  number  of  merchandise  items.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Proceedings  present  in  full  talks  on  two  important 
subjects— the  supply  price  situation,  and  a  salvage  program  which 
actually  works. 

Price— $1.00  to  members,  .S2.00  to  non-members  of  the 
Association. 

Published  Jointly  by  the  Store 
Management  and  Delivery  Groups. 


I  DELIVERY  GROUP 
I  101  West  31st  Street 
I  New  York,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  send  me  .  copies  of 

I  “The  Proceedings  of  the  Wrapping 
I  and  Packing  Clinic”  for  January.  1941, 
I  at  the  price  indicated. 

I  ....  Check  enclosed 

I  ....  Please  hill. 


I  Signed 


j  Firm  . 

I  City  . State 

j  Member  Price:  $1.00 


j  Xon-Member  Price:  2.00 

I  Make  checks  payable  to  X.R.n.G..-\. 
I  N.  Y.  City  stores  please  add  I'/c  sales 
tax. 
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Hey!  They’re  going 

that  way 


Percale  Sheets.  Mr.  Buyer.  You’re  gonna 
be  lonely  if  you  don't  join  this  para«le. 
Cannon’s  Exclusive  Label  Plan  makes 
the  Cannon  Sheets  you  carry  exclusive 
with  voiir  store  in  vour  citv. 


In  the  May  and  June  White  Sales, 

a  lot  of  smart  stores  are  going  to  get  a 
lot  of  smart  volume  hv  pushing  those 
two  volume  stars  -Cannon  Percale  and 
Cannon  Muslin  Sheets! 


lOl’RE  ri*  the  wrong  street, 

mister. 

Join  up  with  those  merry  music- 
makers— the  stores  that  are  pushing 
Cannon  Percale  Sheets. 

They’re  playing  “I  Got  Volume,”  by 
Cannon  Percale. 

They  tell  us  that  Cannon  Percale 
makes  the  nicest  music  they’ve  heard 
around  their  Domestic  Departments  in 
years!  It’s  a  new  kind  of  music  . . .  very- 
modern  and  very  pleasing.  It  winds  up 
each  month  with  a  crescendo  of  higher 
unit  sales  and  plenty  of  new  customers. 

Small  wonder  that  Cannon  Percale  is 
one  of  the  most  wanted  sheets  in  \merica 
today.  According  to  the  reports  of  the 
Daniel  Starch  organization,  more  women 
actually  read  the  Cannon  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising  for  sheets  in  194'0  than  all  the 
other  sheet  advertising,  combined! 

boy! 

And  we  think  Cannon’s  1941  advertis¬ 
ing  is  going  to  do  even  better  than  that ! 

The  ladies  are  cheering  for  Cannon 


Cannon 
Sheet  Ads 
Go  Like 
This:  4 


CANNON  IS  THE  MOST  WIDELY  ADVERTISED  TEXTILE  NAME  IN  THE  WORLDI 


MADE  BY  THt  MAKERS  Of  CANNON  TOWELS,  BLANKETS,  AND  HOSIERY 
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New  Linen  Industry  Rules  Analyzed 

By  Irving  C.  Fox,  Counsel  for  the  Association 


These  rules  are  assumed  to 
control  the  selling  of  linen 
products  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce. 

The  effective  date  for  general  ob¬ 
servation  is  fixed  at  May  1st,  1941, 
but  false,  misleading,  or  deceptive 
acts  and  practices  are,  at  present,  il¬ 
legal  regardless  of  the  specific  rules 
of  practice  approved  for  the  indus¬ 
try.  ' 

The  published  rules  have  a  pre¬ 
amble  which  states  that  the  unfair 
trade  practices  are  considered  to  be 
illegal  practices  “construed  in”  the 
decisions  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  or  the  Courts.  This 
statement  is  not  quite  correct,  as 
xoill  be  indicated  hereafter. 

The  Rules  provide  as  follows: 

That  it  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  to 
represent  any  linen  product  (1)  as  not 
being  linen  or  flax,  or  (2)  as  being  some¬ 
thing  other  than  linen  or  flax  or  (3)  with¬ 
out  disclosure  of  the  fact  that  such  mer¬ 
chandise  is  linen  or  flax. 

That  disclosure  of  the  fact  that  mer¬ 
chandise  is  linen  or  flax  must  be  made  on 
inz'oices,  and  on  labels,  tags  or  marks  at¬ 
tached  to  the  merchandise,  and  in  all  ad¬ 
vertising  matter,  where  such  non-dis¬ 
closure  has  the  capacity  and  tendency,  or 
effect  of  misleading  or  deceiving  the  pur¬ 
chasing  or  consuming  public. 

There  appears  to  be  no  reason 
for  this  provision.  If  a  handker¬ 
chief,  for  example,  is  made  of  pure 
linen,  naturally,  that  fact  is  some¬ 
thing  to  boast  about,  and  it  would 
certainly  be  so  labeled  and  adver¬ 
tised.  At  the  same  time,  if  it  were 
not  so  labeled,  how’  could  the  put> 
lic  be  deceived,  unless  it  were  main¬ 
tained  that  some  consumers  might 
prefer  a  cotton  handkerchief  to  a 
linen  and  were  deceived  into  be¬ 
lieving  that  they  w’ere  buying  a  cot¬ 
ton  handkerchief  when,  in  fact  they 
were  receiving  a  linen  one?  It 
seems  of  questionable  legality. 

That  the  terms  “linen,”  “flax.”  “pure 
linen,”  “pure  flax,”  “all  linen,”  or  “all 
flax”  or  similar  terms  may  not  be  used 
unless  such  is  the  fact,  and  the  product 
contains  no  other  fibre  or  non-fibrous  sub¬ 
stance  excepting  necessary  dyeing  and 
finishing  materials  not  exceeding  5%  by 
weight  of  the  product  in  its  finished  state. 

The  words  and  phrases  before  men¬ 
tioned  may  be  used,  however,  to  describe 
any  part  of  a  product  which  actually  does 


Federal  Trade  Commission 
Trade  Practice  Rules  for 
the  Linen  Industry  were 
promulgated  February  1, 
1941;  are  effective  May  1, 
1941. 

The  rules  provide  for 
proper  identification  and  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  fiber  content  of 
articles  or  merchandise  con¬ 
taining  or  purporting  to  con¬ 
tain,  linen  in  w’hole  or  in 
part.  Shrinkage  rules  respect¬ 
ing  linen  products  are  also 
included. 


contain  linen  or  flax,  for  example,  “pure 
linen  center — cotton  embroidered  trim¬ 
ming.”  Selvage  may  be  disregarded  if 
non-linen,  provided  the  total  amount  does 
not  exceed  one-half  of  1%  in  the  case  of 
handkerchiefs  and  2%  in  the  case  of  other 
products,  provided  such  other  fibre  is  used 
actually  as  .selvage. 

That  any  deceptive  designations  imply¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  a  product  is  composed 
of  or  contains  linen  such  as  the  syllables 
“lin,”  “lyn”  or  other  designations  as  “Can¬ 
ton  Linen,”  “Rice  Linen,”  “Pineapple 
Linen,”  etc.  when  in  fact  the  fibre  is  not 
linen  or  flax  are  prohibited. 

That  no  product  shall  be  designated  as 
a  “linen  product”  unless  in  fact  it  con¬ 
tains  pure  linen  to  the  extent  of  at  least 
50%,  by  weight,  and  unless  full  disclosure 
is  made  of  the  remaining  fibre  content. 
In  other  words,  if  a  handkerchief  is  com¬ 
posed  of  50%  linen  and  50%  cotton,  it 
may  be  designated  as  a  linen  handkerchief 
containing  50%  cotton. 

That  the  term  “part  linen”  shall  not  l)e 
used  in  connection  with  any  product  when 
it  does  not  contain  linen  in  substantial  pro¬ 
portion  and  unless  the  remaining  fibre 
content  is  fully  disclosed. 

That  products  shall  not  Ik*  reptesented 
as  having  a  “linen  finish”  unless  the  label 
states  that  it  contains  no  linen  or  discloses 
the  fibre  content.  “Linen  finished  hand¬ 
kerchief”  is,  according  to  the  Rules,  a 
misrepresentation  but  “cotton  handker¬ 
chief — linen  finished”  is  not. 

That  special  finishing  materials  and 
loading  and  adulterating  materials  must 
be  indicated  on  tags  or  labels  or  in  adver¬ 
tising  not  including  “necessary  materials 
of  such  type  not  e.xceeding  5%  of  the 
total  weight  of  the  product.” 

That  it  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  to 
represent  sizes  as  other  than  the  finished 
size  or  dimension  of  an  article,  provided, 
however,  sizes  may  be  indicated  as  “ap¬ 
proximate  size,”  but  the  variation  should 


not  be  greater  than  5%  in  the  case  of 
fancy  linens,  or  2%  in  the  case  of  other 
linens. 

That  all  seconds  must  be  so  marked  and 
products  which  contain  imperfections  in 
material  or  workmanship  not  character¬ 
istic  of  first  quality  merchandise  must  be 
considered  as  “seconds.” 

That  trade-marks  indicating  that  the 
product  is  one  of  linen  or  flax  when  this 
is  not  the  fact  must  lie  discontinued. 

That  there  must  be  no  deception  as  to 
the  origin  of  merchandise  containing  linen 
either  by  word  or  representation  or  other¬ 
wise. 

That  there  shall  be  no  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  as  to  the  method  of  manufacture  by 
the  use  of  the  word  “hand”  such  as  “hand 
spun.”  or  “hand  woven”  when  such  is 
not  a  true  fact,  nor  shall  there  lie  any 
other  misrepresentation  with  respect  to 
method  of  production  of  either  the  article 
or  embellishments  thereof. 

That  in  offering  linen  products  for  .cate, 
it  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  to  make  any 
statements  implying  that  the  prices  for 
such  articles  have  been  reduced  or  are 
reduced  prices  zchen  the  purported  prices 
are  fictitious  or  are  otherzeise  false,  mis¬ 
leading,  or  deceptiz'e  and  the  use  of  ex¬ 
aggerated,  fictitious  or  otherzi’ise  fa'se, 
misleading  or  deceptizr  "former  prices" 
is  likezvise  prohibited. 

That  it  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  to 
engage  in  dcceptiz’e  adz’ertising  of  group 
offerings. 

Thi.s  means  that  it  is  a  deceptive 
practice  in  offering  “clearance 
sales,”  “bargain  sales,”  etc.,  to  make 
representation  which  might  give 
the  impression  that  practically  all 
of,  or  a  substantial  part  of,  the 
offering  was  linen  when  in  fact,  a 
very  small  or  insubstantial  part  was 
actually  of  linen,  or  when  articles 
of  inferior  grade  have  been  added 
to  articles  of  an  advertised  value. 

Mixed  Goods  Designations 

Fhe  most  important  of  the 
Rules  is  Rule  7,  “Mixed  Cioods.” 

'Fhis  Rule  provides  that  in  the 
case  of  any  pcmluct  containing  lin¬ 
en  or  flax  mixed  with  other  fibres 
“full  and  noti-deceptiue  disclosure 
of  the  fibre  content  of  such  mer¬ 
chandise  should  be  made"  in  ac¬ 
cordance  tvith  the  provisions  of  this 
Rule,  so  that  the  purchasing  jHib- 
lic  may  be  correctly  informed  as  to 
the  fibre  content. 

The  Rule  further  states  that  “it 
is  an  unfair  trade  practice  to  con- 
(Continued  on  page  90) 
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THIS  IS  THE  NEW  CHATHAM 

blanket  label-the  first 

APPROVED  BY  THE 
NATIONAL  CONSUMER. 
RETAILER  COUNCIL 

WHAT  DOES  THE  lABCl  SAY? 

"Thk  h  ffi«  typ»  of  information  rorommondod  by  tho 
Mationol  Consumor  Rotoilor  Council,  Inc." 

WHAT  IS  THE  COUNCIL? 

"A  National  Forum  —  a  mooting  placo  in  which  con- 
turnon  and  rotailon  can  conudor  rttoir  mutual  prob- 
lomt  In  accordanco  with  tho  bott  Intorotts  of  both." 


THIS  IS  AN  ACTUAL  LABEL  (SUGHTLY 
REDUCED)  AND  HERE  IS  THE  STATEMENT 
THAT  CHATHAM  IS  ALLOWED  TO  MAKE 


WHO  IS  BEHIND  THE  COUNCIL? 

Tho  mombor  organixations  aro  tho  Amorican  Attocl- 
alien  of  Univorsity  Woman,  Amorican  Homo  Ico- 
nomics  Association,  Gonoral  Fodoration  of  Woman’s 
Clubs,  Amorican  Rotail  Fodoration,  National  Associa- 
lien  of  Food  Chains,  National  Bottor  Butinott  Buroau, 
National  Rotail  Dry  Goods  Association,  and  National 
Shoo  Rotailon  Association. 


THIS  IS  THE  NEW  CHART  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  SPEOFICATIONS  SO  THAT  CON¬ 
SUMERS  CAN  COMPARE  PACTS 


WHAT  IS  THE  REASON  FOR  THIS  LABEL? 

Tho  now  Chatham  Blankot  labols  answor  tho  dontands 
of  modem  woman  who  wish  to  know  oxactly  what 
thoy  aro  buying  so  that  thoy  can  buy  by  quality  with 
facts  —  instoad  of  price  of  one.  It  makos  it  possiblo  for 
solos  dorks  to  soil  more  intolligontly  —  with  more 
satisfaction  for  tho  customor  —  and  more  good  will 
for  tho  storo  who  soils  tho  blankot. 


ADDRESS  INQUIRIES  TO  MR.  COPFYN: 

CHATHAM  MFG.  CO. 

S7  WORTH  STREET.  NEW  YOKK  CITY 


CH4TH4U  UIMVI  .11  SrA.\O  tKOS 


F4.'>T\hSS 


TIIKSt  INyXUl  r.TjioNS  KOK  IM<OPKR  CVRt 


Cn.VTHAM  \UM  KAlTI  BiXt;  EI-KIN,  NOKTH  IUKOIJN  V 


PlUtBIUTT 

Tlie  uf  a  blunkef  i*  jiidierd  !•« 

the  itumlirr  uf  immiimJw  ‘’pull**  tl  lu 

brvak  the  «»dr|»  and  ttiliiix  yartw.  Ilivhrr 
trii*il«  elmiKth  mvaoe  wrar. 

tr.4HUIH 

Thcrtiial  lr«l»  iW  ani(»unt 

brat  Idaii'' 

k^t  lakrtr.  lliy  piMitU  U  a«rrairr  ratina 
\for  lb.,  all'towd  blatikrt}«  ImiI  hialirr 


•bould  br  «>a*l»rd  i>g|Nifatrl> 


I.Ffih  Urihimt 
Haru— 2."» 


•Mavunum 

.  bbrinkafr  in  aaeliina  ilr>  rlraiiinf^  ehriiikaa^  | 

drprnela  a  crral  <lral  on  «*hrlbrr  proper  after  .1  oaidt.t  | 
ioatrurliotw  are  followed,  but  it  ebsMtld  l.enstb*lO^  | 
•JM»I  rveerd  iB%  iu  nullb  of  lr«i|p|b.  Widlh^lV!^  I 


StIF 

Blaiikria  ebnuid  hr  kNic  emMixh  to  tutA* 
in  well  at  the  and  wide  enouah  to 

kaon  down  o»cr  ibe  »tdr«  of  titr  mat* 
Irraa.  Extra  M«r  alway*  dretrablr. 


WFtiilIT 

The  Wright  of  a  blanket  mnlrilHitca  di> 
rrctly  to  it*  warmth,  but  iIm'  »i«c  »liouid 
lie  rotikklrrrd  a*  well  a*  Ibe  climate  in 
which  the  blanket  is  to  be  used. 


BLANKET 

WARMTH  WITH  SERVICE 


msm 


S3C!i 


BEAU  THE  SPEI:IH<:aTH).>S  0.\  THE  UVCK  UK  THIS  I.ABEI 


MIMMl  M  KHUKES  AHE  KOR  THE  TAI'E  UK  BE  WEEK 
rUNSTBlCriO.N  UK.Sf;RinEU  u>  kruntuk  this  i,\bel 
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Traffic  Expense  Can  Be  Controlled 

By  Jack  Moss,  The  Boston  Store,  Columbus,  Ohio 


DO  you  realize  how  much  you 
spend  per  year  for  transpor¬ 
tation?  An  easy  w’ay  to  fig¬ 
ure  is  to  take  about  1%  of  your  net 
sales.  Do  you  do  one  million?  If 
so  you  should  spend  about  $10,000 
for  transjjortation.  If  you  only  do 
a  quarter  of  a  million  you  will  still 
pay  about  $2,500  to  the  railroads, 
truck  companies,  forwarders,  boat 
lines,  government  mail  and  express 
companies.  Is  this  expense  worth  a 
little  control? 

\Ve  have  a  slogan  which  appears 
on  the  bottom  of  our  traffic  depart¬ 
ment  stationery.  It  says  “Transpor¬ 
tation  Costs  CAN  Be  Controlled. 
Let’s  Control  It.”  VV^e  put  the 
word  “CAN”  in  capital  letters; 
\Vhy?  Because  we  know  that  there 
are  plenty  of  things  in  department 
store  operation  that  CAN’T  be 
controlled  and  certainly  the  man¬ 
agement  has  enough  problems  with 
these  variable  factors.  As  long  as 
Mrs.  Jones  and  the  weather  are  two 
of  these  “unknowns”  the  depart¬ 
ment  manager  will  have  plenty  to 
do  keeping  the  right  goods  on  the 
counters  and  taking  his  markdowns 
Tuesday  morning  when  red  cordu¬ 
roy  jackets  suddenly  “go  dead” 
Monday  at  4:30! 

Control  Pays  for  Itself 

\Vhat  we  must  do  is  to  go  over 
our  entire  operation  and  find  those 
expenses  that  can  be  controlled 
and  then  set  to  work  and  control 
them.  Of  course  we  must  keep  in 
mind  that  the  control  must  not 
cost  more  than  the  savings  availa¬ 
ble.  In  fact  it  should  not  cost  as 
much  as  the  loss  due  to  inadequate 
control!  However  it  is  a  safe  bet 
to  say  that  if  the  cost  of  controlling 
an  expense  is  offset  by  the  savings 
made  as  the  result  of  the  control, 
then  there  will  be  enough  other 
efficiencies  developed  as  the  result 
of  this  specialized  attention  to 
merit  the  inauguration  of  the  sys¬ 
tem. 

Transportation  is  one  of  your 
expenses  that  CAN  be  controlled. 
Your  traffic  department  can  pay  for 
Itself  in  chargebacks  to  shippers  for 
routing  violations  and  overcharge 


Jack.  Moss 


claims  against  carriers!  .\11  of  its 
other  services  such  as  tracing,  rout¬ 
ing  and  expedited  shipping,  filing 
of  loss  and  damage  claims  and 
building  up  of  carrier  good-will 
are  free. 

Traffic  men  have  a  saying  that 
“there  is  only  one  correct  rate  for 
any  particular  commodity  moving 
between  two  points.”  Have  you 
anyone  in  your  organization  who 
knows  what  that  rate  is?  Any  store 
owner  would  laugh  if  yoti  asked 
him  if  he  checked  his  invoices 
against  his  orders  for  correct  cost 
and  terms.  This  is  elementary.  Of 
course  chargebacks  are  made  every 
day  for  variations  of  two  or  three 
cents  per  garment.  .\nd  when  you 
receive  a  personal  statement,  do 
you  audit  it  before  you  make  out 
your  check?  Certainly.  But  do  you 
check  your  freight  bills? 

You  say  you  send  your  bills  to 
an  audit.  Do  you  know  that  if 
your  source  of  supjjly  sends  you 
unbleached  muslin  and  calls  it 
“cotton  goods”  you  pay  say  $10  for 
1000  pounds?  If  he  describes  it  as 
“cotton  piece  goods”  you  w'ill  pay 
only  $0.30  on  the  same  basis.  How¬ 
ever  there  is  only  one  correct  de¬ 
scription  for  this  commodity  and 
you  will  pay  only  $5.70  if  your 
shipper  describes  it  as  “unfinished 
cotton  piece  goods  in  the  original 
piece,  neither  bleached,  dyed  nor 
printed.”  Does  your  auditor  know 
that  your  “cotton  goods”  was  mus¬ 
lin?  Assume  that  the  auditor  did 


take  the  trouble  to  write  and  ask 
what  your  “cotton  goods”  really 
was  (and  some  good  audits  do) ; 
would  you  rather  recover  $2.15  or 
$4.30?  Don’t  forget  that  you  pay 
an  outside  auditor  40%  or  50%  of 
his  savings. 

.\nd  how  about  the  actual  rout¬ 
ing  of  the  shipment?  Did  it  come 
\  ia  the  fastest  carrier  at  the  cheap¬ 
est  charge?  What  was  the  time- 
need  of  the  commodity?  (That’s  a 
term  we  use  to  determine  the  liest 
routing  for  any  given  commodity 
taking  into  account  the  delivery  re¬ 
quired.)  .Are  you  calling  in  mer¬ 
chandise  for  next  year’s  selling? 
Possibly  your  traffic  department 
will  route  it  through  Canada  or 
perhaps  part  way  by  boat  and  save 
yoti  9  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 
It  all  amounts  up.  Many  stores 
don’t  route  their  orders  at  all. 
Some  route  “cheapest  way”  and 
trust  to  hick.  They  can’t  charge 
the  shipper  for  failure  to  ship 
“cheapest  way”  simply  because 
they  have  no  idea  w’hat  the  cheap¬ 
est  way  is!  And  so  it  goes  for  over¬ 
charges,  and  rates  and  routings  and 
storage  charges  and  merchandise 
claims  and  all  the  rest.  .  .  . 

Who’s  to  Do  the  Job? 

Yoti  say  you  want  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  this  subject  of  trans¬ 
portation?  Good.  You  state,  how¬ 
ever,  that  you  w’ant  some  prtMtf  Ix:- 
fore  you  hire  a  traffic  manager,  that 
your  particular  organization  may 
be  different  and  really  doesn’t  need 
stich  control?  (The  old  story  of 
“We’ve  done  it  this  way  for  .  .  .”.) 
Okeh,  let’s  start  slowly.  Yoti  can 
develop  someone  from  your  own 
organization.  Who  is  the  proper 
person?  It  might  be  yfnir  receis  ing 
clerk  or  possibly  it’s  the  boy  or  girl 
who  has  charge  of  the  invoices  and 
orders.  My  choice  is  the  invoice 
clerk.  Tell  him  what  you  have  in 
mind.  \  traffic  department  if  you 
can  see  restilts.  My  guess  is  that  he 
already  has  had  ideas  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Tell  him  to  obtain  Mr.  Mon- 
geon’s  fine  bmik,  “Manual  on  Mer¬ 
chandise  'Fransportation.”  Suggest 
that  from  now  on  he  interview  the 
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traffic  representatives.  They  are  al¬ 
ways  glad  to  help  and  are  a  real 
source  of  practical  information. 
Explain  all  about  transportation 
and  what  part  it  plays  in  our  eco¬ 
nomic  system,  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  spend  at  least 
21,243  million  dollars  annually  for 
this  item.  Give  him  the  back¬ 
ground  of  our  country’s  expansion 
and  picture  the  miles  of  shining 
rails  speeding  to  the  great  unde¬ 
veloped  west.  Picture  our  depend¬ 
ency  on  transportation  for  our 
fresh  fruits  from  California,  our 
cotton  from  the  South  and  the 
panorama  of  thousands  of  trucks 
and  freight  cars  rumbling  through 
the  night.  In  other  words,  sell  iti 
Then  let  him  go  to  work  on  his 
master  file. 

Forms  Suggested 

The  master  file  is  the  record  of 
parcel  post  zones,  express  scales 
rates  and  transit  time.  Each  point 
of  origin  should  have  a  separate 
card  or  page.  Ordinary  3x5  index 
cards  are  ideal  for  the  first  file. 
Later  you  will  want  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  or  printed  card.  (We 
handle  complete  information  for 
our  12  stores  on  the  cardex  form 
illustrated  (1)  ). 

.After  you  have  a  complete  file 
on  all  of  your  points  of  origin 
your  man  will  begin  to  “shop 
around’’  for  the  best  routes,  al¬ 
ways  keeping  in  mind  the  time- 
need  of  the  commodity.  When  the 
buyers  go  to  the  market  they  will 
want  a  routing  guide  with  which 
to  route  the  orders  as  they  are 
placed.  The  type  of  page  given  to 
our  New  York  Purchasing  Office 
and  our  stores  is  pictured  (2) . 
Note  how  much  information  is 
shown  and  you  w’ill  realize  how 
simple  the  form  would  be  if  only 
one  store  was  being  handled.  If 
each  order  is  routed,  and  if  the 
routings  have  been  worked  out 
correctly,  shippers’  routing  viola¬ 
tions  will  result  in  overcharges. 
These  should  be  charged  back  and 
deducted  from  the  remittance. 
These  chargebacks  constitute  the 
greatest  Traffic  Department  sav¬ 
ings. 

As  time  passes,  and  the  efficiency 
of  your  Traffic  Department  in¬ 
creases,  you  will  want  to  improve 
your  purchase  order  form  and  your 
receiving  apron  in  line  with  traffic 


requirements  and  in  the  interest  science.  Therefore  transportation 
of  efficiency.  We  have  simplified  is  one  of  your  expenses  that  CAN 
our  forms  and  have  made  use  of  be  controlled.  Make  use  of  this 
abbreviations  wherever  possible,  science  in  your  purchasing  and 
The  Department  Store  Traffic  planning  and  you  will  be  more 
Manager  must  never  forget  that  to  than  pleased  when  you  see  the 
sell  merchandise  is  the  only  reason  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
for  a  store’s  existence.  Everything  your  Receiving  Division  as  well  as 
must  be  planned  with  this  thought  the  confidence  w'hich  you  have  in- 
paramount.  Co-operation  with  the  stilled  in  your  managers  because 
merchandise  division  can  become  they  know  that  “they  will  have  the 
exceedingly  beneficial  and  an  elfi-  merchandise”  when  they  need  it. 
cient  Traffic  Department  soon  be-  And  we  don’t  have  to  remind  you 
comes  indispensable  to  the  entire  that  there  will  be  a  net  profit  fig- 
store.  lire  one  more  step  closer  to  scien- 

Traffic  Management  is  an  exact  tific  control. 


Figure  I — Master  File 


Figure  2 — Routing  Guide. 
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By  Westlavv  Keene 


Well-known  merchandiser  of  piece  goods  introduces  us  to  The  Neglected 
Woman,  upon  whom  he  has  designs — Convinced  that  paying  her  attention 
will  result  in  great  gains  to  his  department — We  find  that  manufacturers,  retailers 
and  numerous  consumers  have  decided  opinions  about  The  Neglected  Woman. 


COUNTLESS  consumers  —  yes, 
millions  of  ’em— stand  con¬ 
vinced  that  when  it  comes  to 
dress  alteration  charges  department 
stores  are  conscienceless  profiteers. 

Such  fair— in  a  limited  sense  of 
the  adjective— consumers  would  be 
astonished  did  they  know  that  at 
trade  conferences  of  ready-to-wear 
executives  much  time  is  given  to 
discussions  of  speeches  bearing  such 
titles  as  “Why  Most  Department 
Stores  Lose  Money  In  Their  Altera¬ 
tion  \Vorkrooms’’.  At  those  confer¬ 
ences  the  ladies  would  learn  the 
facts  about  alterations  and  would 
perhaps  forget  their  own  actual  or 
fancied  injuries.  Mayhap  their 
hearts  would  bleed  in  divine  sym¬ 
pathy  and  forgiveness. 

^Ve  were  led  to  these  reflections 
when  we  chanced  to  call  on  an  old 
friend  of  ours  a  week  ago.  For  more 
than  a  decade  he  has  headed  the 
piece  goods  department  of  one  of 
the  oldest-largest-finest-etc.,  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  the  whole  country, 
just  as  during  the  previous  decade 
he  occupied  a  corresponding  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  hardly  less  distinguished 
store.  The  man  talks  when  he 
knows  what  he’s  talking  about. 
What  did  he  say?  In  part  this: 

The  Neglected  Woman  and  $25 

“You  suggest  that  ours  is  one  of 
the  top-notch  fabrics  departments 
of  the  country.  Then,  like  the  Peo¬ 
ple  Upstairs,  you  want  to  know 
what  could  be  done  to  make  it 
even  more  efficient,  more  profitable. 
In  reply  I  ask  you  a  question,  viz., 
when  will  stores,  when  will  think¬ 
ing  merchants,  devise  some  means 
of  answering  the  cry  of  thousands 


of  women,  Td  buy  that  fabric  if  I 
could  only  get  it  made  up.’ 

“Of  course,”  he  continued,  “I’m 
not  talking  about  the  woman  who 
comes  to  our  store  and  other  stores 
along  Fifth  Avenue  that  have  a  cus¬ 
tom  department  which  charges 
■SI 00  or  so  a  throw  for  making  a 
dress.  Instead  I’m  calling  your  at¬ 
tention  to  The  Neglected  Woman, 
the  woman  who  has  $25  to  spend 
on  an  a  la  carte  dress— say  $5  or  so 
for  the  fabric  and  $20  to  make  it 
up.  I  labor  under  no  delusion  that 
by  some  revolutionary  device  the 
piece  goods  departments  are  ever 
going  to  regain  their  standing  of 
yesteryear,  the  volume  of  the  days 
of  Cleveland,  the  glory  that  was 
McKinley’s. 

“However,  I’m  convinced  that 
some  of  that  first  fine  careless  rap¬ 
ture  about  piece  goods  that  enabled 
A.  T.  Stewart  to  found  the  first  de¬ 
partment  store,  and  thereby  be¬ 
come  the  second  wealthiest  Ameri¬ 
can,  can  be  recaptured. 

“No  need  for  me  to  tell  you  that 
the  biggest  headache  in  the  world 
of  ready-to-wear  is  alterations.  Not 
one  woman  in  50  can  wear  a  stand¬ 
ard  size  without  alteration.  That’s 
why  an  army  of  women  would  be 
delighted  to  buy  a  dress-length  if 
they  could  be  confident  that  it 
would  be  made  into  a  well-fitting 
dress  at  a  total  cost,  cloth  and  la¬ 
bor,  of  $25.  That’s  why  I’m  sure 
that  $25  made-to-measure  dresses 
would  help  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ments  enormously.” 

Shattering  of  Dreams 

With  that  message  ringing  in  our 
ears,  we  made  our  way  to  the  desk 


of  a  superlative  woman,  director  of 
the  sewing  center  maintained  by 
what  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
largest  piece  goods  department  in 
the  country.  Her  comment  was 
characteristically  laconic,  definite: 
“Fine  idea,  but  only  in  theory. 
Stores  that  install  an  inexpensive 
dressmaking  department— say  $10 
for  material  and  $15  for  labor— 
shortly  find  they’re  deluged  with 
complaints.  A  few  years  ago  one  of 
Fifth  Avenue’s  great  stores  offered 
its  clientele  this  proposition:  ‘Buy 
at  least  $15  worth  of  cloth  and  we’ll 
not  make  it  into  a  finished  dress  for 
you,  but  we’ll  cut  and  baste  it  for 
an  additional  $15.’  ...  But  it 

didn’t  work  out;  maybe  because  too 
many  of  the  store’s  customers  were 
more  accustomed  to  paying  not  $15 
for  cutting  and  basting  but  the 
more  usual  charge  of  $2.50  or 
$3.50.” 

.  .  .  But  we  couldn't  forget  that 
Neglected  Woman.  So  we  consult¬ 
ed  another  old  friend,  executive  of 
one  of  the  very  largest  pattern  com¬ 
panies.  Three  brief  sentences  from 
us  and  he  fizzed  like  bromo  seltzer 
under  a  faucet.  “Yeah,”  he  effer¬ 
vesced  benevolently,  bitterly,  “we 
thought  it  a  swell  idea,  too.  So 
a  few  years  ago  we  tried  it  out 
in  a  big  popular-priced  Chicago 
store.  .  .  .  ‘Buy  the  cloth  in  the 
store,  we’ll  provide  the  pattern  and 
make  the  dress  for  you.  You  give 
us  the  cloth  and  we’ll  do  the  whole 
job  for  $2’  was  our  offer.  We  were 
taking  a  loss  of  $8  on  each  dress  be¬ 
cause  the  actual  cost  to  us  was  $10, 
but  we  wanted  to  try  out  the  idea. 
It  was  a  flop.  The  women  didn’t 
want  it.  So  that’s  that!” 
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Patience,  Ingredient  of  Genius 

Here,  interjected  among  the 
rather  miscellaneous  fare  we  set  be- 
for  the  reader,  is  a  sort  of  liqueur, 
extracts  from  what  we  were  told 
about  dresses  by  a  sales  promotion- 
er  who  in  recent  years  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  department  store 
advertising  activities  of  a  big  New 
York  newspaper.  She  is  of  average 
stature.  Wears  a  12  or  14  and 
weighs  about  115.  Her  rather  start¬ 
ling  frankness  about  the  defects  of 
her  figure  are  perhaps  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  partly  by  the  fact  that, 
as  we  discovered  on  cross-examina¬ 
tion,  her  five  sisters  as  well  as  the 
members  of  her  high-school  gradua¬ 
tion  class  admitted  some  years  ago 
that  she  was  prettier  than  they 
were.  (That’s  what  she  says.)  .  .  . 
Take  it  away. 

“I  have  a  tricky  figure.  A  nota¬ 
bly  hollow  back.  Yep,  I’m  sway- 
backed  as  a  peddler’s  horse.  And, 
to  take  a  broader  view  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  I’m  built  like  a  pocket  battle¬ 
ship  in  that  my  relatively  light  su¬ 
perstructure  is  supported  by  a  dis- 
projjortionately  heavy  hull.  Hip, 
hip,  but  no  hooray.  Yet  you  must 
not  believe  that  one  about  ‘only 
one  woman  in  100  can  find  a  ready¬ 
made  dress  that  will  fit  her.’  File 
and  forget  that  one.  It  reminds  me 
of  Charles  Lamb’s  series  of  essays 
which  disproved  such  famous  falla¬ 
cies  as  A  Bully  Is  Always  A  Coward. 
Silence  Is  Golden,  and  so  on.  You 
don’t  have  to  ask  Jack  Doyle  to 
learn  that  those  fitting  odds  have 
been  practically  reversed.  A  woman 
doesn’t  have  to  have  a  figure  these 
days.  All  she  needs  is  patience. 
Have  a  bit  of  patience  yourself  and 
listen. 

“When  I  first  came  to  New  York 
I  got  into  show  business.  I  was  sort 
of  anemic  then,  small  appetite, 
which  was  rather  fortunate  in  a 
way.  At  any  rate,  I  had  to  learn, 
and  fast,  how  to  buy  ready-made 
food  and  ready-made  clothes.  Then, 
as  now.  I’d  try  on  50  dresses  or 
more  before  I  found  one  that  fitted. 
It’s  cost  me  money  to  learn  that 
alterations,  except  to  turn  a  cuff  or 
hem,  are  quite  impractical.  Usual¬ 
ly  my  little  tailor  does  the  hem 
for  me,  by  hand,  50  cents. 

Hundred-dollar  Headache 

“My  most  recent  and— more  ac¬ 
curately— my  last  experience  with 


The  Problem  in  Miniature 

The  piece  goods  buyer  of 
one  of  America’s  greatest 
stores  suggested  in  a  recent 
interview  with  us  that  fab¬ 
rics  departments  install  a 
moderate-priced  dressmak¬ 
ing  department  as  an  ad¬ 
junct.  Thus,  he  argued. 
The  Neglected  Woman,  a 
person  of  taste  able  to  spend 
$25  for  fabric  plus  dressmak¬ 
ing,  w'ould  at  long  last  have 
a  dress  much  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  the  ready-to-wear 
that  fits  only  her  purse. 

No  retailer  or  manufac¬ 
turer  we  talked  to  was  very 
much  taken  with  this  idea. 
But  in  the  course  of  our  at¬ 
tempt  to  gauge  the  p)ossibili- 
ties  of  the  market  for  cus¬ 
tom-made  dresses  we  started 
inquiries  as  to  the  amount 
of  alteration  the  average  cus¬ 
tomer  requires  in  ready-to- 
W’ear,  how  much  it  costs  her 
and  how  satisfactory  it  is. 

We  were  not  surprised  to 
find  that  alteration  work¬ 
rooms  are  a  sore  financial 
spot  with  stores— that  we’ve 
known  for  years.  However, 
we  were  startled  to  discover 
the  troubles  women  seem  to 
encounter  in  getting  dresses 
that  fit  them  and  dismayed 
by  some  of  the  opinions  tliey 
expressed  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  ready-to-w'ear  depart¬ 
ments  and  their  alteration 
workrooms.  Making  liberal 
allowance  for  the  fact  that 
the  customer  is  generally  ag¬ 
grieved  by  the  store’s  in¬ 
ability  to  perform  miracles, 
these  opinions  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  alteration  work¬ 
rooms  offer  a  good  will  prob¬ 
lem  as  well  as  a  financial 
problem  to  stores.— W.  K. 


department  store  alterations  was 
about  two  years  ago.  In  a  weak 
moment  I  bought  a  greatly  reduced 
■Spring  suit  from  one  of  Fifth 
Avenue’s  great  stores  for  $75.  Al¬ 
terations  by  the  store  were  very 
modest,  $3.50.  But  the  public  re¬ 
action  was  most  unfavorable,  as  the 
foreign  correspondents  phrase  it. 


So  I  took  the  suit  to  a  tailor,  a  good 
tailor.  He  charged  me  $16.  Net  re¬ 
sult,  a  beautiful  suit— but  not  on 
me!  I  lost  therefore  a  lot  of  time 
and  $94.50.  So  I  kissed  the  stores 
good-bye,  as  far  as  alterations  go. 

“I  don’t  think  that  department 
store  dress  alteration  has  changed 
much  during  the  15  years  I’ve  had 
knowledge  of  it.  I  know  a  clumsy 
dressmaker— she’s  botched  dresses 
for  me  and  my  friends— who  has 
been  employed  by  several  of  the 
largest  New  York  department  stores 
for  the  past  20  years.  She  gets  $25 
a  week  and  does  only  pin-fitting, 
which  is  free  in  her  store.  She  says 
that  some  of  the  women  fitters  in 
her  store— seamstresses— make  $75  a 
week  during  busy  seasons.  Nothing 
she  does  or  tells  me  gives  any  reason 
for  believing  that  the  typical  al¬ 
teration  room  operator  is  worth 
what  the  customer  pays  for  her 
sert’ices. 

“I  am  convinced  that  because 
dresses  are  now  made  in  odd  sizes 
—as  13  and  15,  as  well  as  14  and 
16— and  in  half  sizes  for  short  wom¬ 
en,  anyone  who  doesn’t  work  in 
Ripley’s  Odditorium  can  be  fitted 
these  days  if  she’ll  only  have  the 
patience  and  physical  endurance  to 
tramp  down  miles  of  aisles,  look¬ 
ing,  trying  on,  looking.  And,  when 
a  woman  tells  you  that  she  never 
has  to  have  a  dress  altered,  don’t 
think  that’s  egotism  or  astigmatism. 
It  is  not  likely  that  she  has  a  per¬ 
fect  figure;  it  is  probable  that  she 
is  wise  and  patient.” 


Saleswoman  Speaks 

Next  we  repaired  to  the  dress 
department  of  what  Baedeker  not 
so  many  years  ago  referred  to  as 
New  York’s  leading  department 
store.  Our  friend  there  loves  her 
present  work  as  much  as  she  used 
to  hate  being  a  college  student. 
Discovering  that  our  current  inter¬ 
est  was  in  alteration  departments, 
she  reached  for  a  few  hampers  of 
raspberries  and  with  the  pyrotech¬ 
nic  delivery  of  a  Gibbons-VVinchell 
told  us  how  such  departments  break 
a  saleswoman’s  heart:  “Two  days 
ago  I  could  have  sold  a  $49.95  dress 
if  we’d  consented  to  put  in  two 
weights— you  know,  the  kind  you 
can  buy  from  a  Five  and  Ten  at 
three  for  a  nickel.  But  Alteration 
said  $1.50,  so  the  customer  said  No 
Dice.  So  I  lost  the  sale.” 
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MUK  um... 

MD  MAKIItG  SALES 
STAY  SOLD! 


s-'r K' 


mM4 


'J 


If  a  tag  helps  your  salespeople  move  merchan¬ 
dise  out  of  your  store,  it  is  accomplishing 
worthwhile  work. 

The  l)eautiful  new  silver-toned  Crown  Tested 
tag  does  exactlv  that.  What’s  more  . . .  this 
efficient  tag  helps  merchandise  stay  sold.  Cus¬ 
tomers  happily  discover  that  Crown  Tested 
Rayon  fabrics  not  onlv  look  well  in  the  store 
hut  give  wearing  and  cleaning  satisfaction. 
Let  this  new  Crow  n  Tested  tag  help  the  sales 
in  Yoiir  store.  Demand  it  on  the  Crown  Tested 
rayon  merchandise  you  huy  . .  .  display  it  on 
the  Crown  Tested  rayon  merchandise  you  sell. 


Copr.  1041~Anieiican  Viscose  Corp. 


MN  TESTED  KAIOA  FtEKIES 


•  Srg.l/.S.  Pat.OU. 


Lustre  Fibres  Ltd.,350  Fifth  .4ve.,IV.Y\ 
Selling  Agents  for 

AMERICAN  VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 

World's  Largest  Producer  of RayonYarn 


THI  FIRST  NAME  IN  RAYON.  ..THE  FIRST  IN  TESTED  QUALITY 
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“Our  alteration  department 
queens  it  over  the  ready-to-wear  de¬ 
partments.  It  makes  no  concessions. 
Firm  about  that.  If  I  wanted  to 
have  a  garment  pressed  to  oblige  a 
customer  of  importance  I’d  have  to 
get  an  O.K.  from  the  store’s  general 
merchandise  manager.  Seriously. 
The  other  day,’’  she  continued 
breathlessly,  “I  was  working  in  our 
Budget  Shop,  prices  $7.95  to  $29.95. 

I  got  one  of  those  customers  that 
are  so  frequent.  She  propositioned 
me:  ‘I’ll  take  it  if  you’ll  fix  the 
shoulder  without  charge.’  Since  Al¬ 
teration  won’t  perform  even  the 
most  minor  operation  on  shoulders 
for  less  than  a  $5  fee,  my  customer 
became  a  walkout. 

“Many  a  woman  comes  in  with 
her  husband.  He  often  helps  us 
out  by  protesting,  ‘When  I  buy  a 
suit  it’s  altered  free  of  charge.  ^Vhy 
should  I  have  to  pay  to  have  my 
wife’s  dress  altered?”  That  $1.50 
for  hemming,  or  $2  to  lengthen  a 
cuff,  gripes  him.  He’s  not  too 
proud  to  fight  and  so  he  sees  to 
it  that  we  lose  the  sale  of  a 
dress  at  $16.95  or  $29.95.  .  .  . 
Yes,  we’ll  do  pin-fitting  free  and 
we’ll  mark  a  hem  for  nothing,  but 
cheapest  hemming  job  is  $1.50.  We 
do  it  by  machine.  It’s  child’s  play. 
It  and  a  lot  of  other  alteration 
charges  ought  to  lie  greatly  re¬ 
duced.” 

Consumers  Confide 

In  our  first  paragraph  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  most  stores  lose  money 
on  alterations.  And  most  customers 
lose  their  tempers.  ^Ve  have  just 
finished  asking  a  score  of  women 
about  alterations— mostly  business 
women,  a  few  housewives.  (. . .  Short 
detour  here  to  record  views  on  that 
word  Housewives.  We’ve  observed 
in  recent  years  that  just  as  “saloon” 
has  been  prettified  into  “tavern,”  so 
“floorwalkers”  have  l>ccn  re-christ¬ 
ened  “aislemen”  or  “section  mana¬ 
gers.”  The  strong  simplicity  of  the 
honest  word  “employee”  has  been 
sacrificed  for  the  dubious  “co-work- 
er.”  Army  regulations  specify  that 
“drafted  men”  are  now  to  be  deli¬ 
cately  denominated  “selectees”. 
Meanwhile  nothing  has  been  done 
to  impress  upon  the  needlecraft  in¬ 
dustry  that  the  phrase  “home 
sewer”  is  equivocal— definite  if  pro¬ 
nounced,  perplexing  when  read. 
.\nd,  finally,  “housewives”  is  a 


word  that  women  have  long  found 
unpalatable.) 

Continuing,  we  have  been  asking 
a  score  of  women  about  alterations 
performed  by  department  stores. 
In  the  next  two  paragraphs  are 
extracts  from  what  five  of  those 
women  told  us: 

“Their  prices  are  too  high.  But 
it  doesn’t  bother  me.  My  mother 
alters  all  my  dresses.  Every  seam 
in  this  dress  has  been  re-sewn  by 
my  mother.  (Most  of  the  seams 
were  already  half  open.  Poor  sew¬ 
ing.)  ...  “I  buy  from  a  specialty 
shop  around  the  corner  from  where 
I  live  uptown.  They  make  all  altera¬ 
tions  without  charge.  But  I  never 
need  any.  My  mother  does,  though. 
Lots  of  them,  because  she’s  stand¬ 
ard  above  the  waist  but  needs  more 
skirt  than  the  average.  She  buys 
from  the  same  shop  as  I.  All  altera¬ 
tions  without  charge.  Sure,  even  on 
a  $5  dress!”  .  .  .  “Never  have  altera¬ 
tions  done  by  store.  Prices  are  way 
too  high.  To  make  a  new  hem. 
machine-stitched,  they  want  $1.50. 
My  corner  tailor  will  do  that  for 
75  cents.” 

...  “I  buy  my  clothes  at  depart¬ 
ment  stores  but  never  need  to  have 
them  altered.  You  see  I’ve  iieen  an 
office  manager  for  10  years  or  so  but 
I  used  to  be  a  model  for  dress 
manufacturers.  However,  because 
my  friends  tell  me  that  department 
store  alterations  are  too  high-priced 
and  less  than  reliable  I  believe  a 
tailor  or  dressmaker  would  make 
alterations  cheaper  and  better.” 

...  “I  have  my  dresses  altered 
not  by  the  store  where  I  purchase 
them  but  by  my  corner  tailor.  For 
three  reasons:  He  takes  more  in¬ 
terest  in  the  job— not  lackadaisical 
because,  unlike  the  department 
store,  he  seems  to  want  to  make  me 
anxious  to  come  back;  doesn’t  give 
me  the  impression  that  I’m  a  bit  of 
an  annoyance.  Second,  I’m  a  statis¬ 
tician  by  trade  and  unwilling  to 
give  my  lunch  hour  to  fittings.  My 
tailor  is  o{x;n  every  night  till  9 
o’clock.  Convenient,  riiird,  my 
tailor  is  more  dependable.  He’s  no 
cog  in  a  great  machine.  He  and  I 
see  each  other  as  distinct  personali¬ 
ties,  not  as  Operator  No.  41  and 
Charge  Account  No.  19,988.  Each 
of  us  has  self-respect  atul  respects 
the  other.  But  don’t  think  I  have 
anything  against  department  stores! 


.Some  of  my  best  friends  work  for 
department  stores.” 

.  .  .  Some  of  our  informees  de¬ 
pend  on  dresses  at  $5  to  $10  and 
are  therefore  not  so  interesting 
from  the  Neglected  Woman  angle 
as  are  many  of  the  others.  In  the 
upper  brackets  of  consumers  is  one 
who  spends  about  $1500  on  clothes; 
an  old  friend,  a  businesswoman. 
.■\11  of  her  purchases  are  made  at 
Fifth  Avenue’s  most  luxurious  de¬ 
partment-specialty  store.  She  said: 
“No  complaint  against  alteration 
departments.  But  some  day  I  ho{>e 
to  learn  why  the  Size  16  dresses  I 
buy  at  $30  to  $50  are  sewm  with 
such  rotten  thread.  The  seams 
open  after  two  or  three  wearings, 
and  not  because  (here  pulled  her 
very  loosely  fitting  skirt  away  from 
midship  territory)  I  wear  them  too 
tight.” 

Succinct  Sage 

We  interview'ed  next  a  young 
new’spaperwoman.  .\lthough  she 
shares  an  apartment  with  the  as¬ 
sistant  dress  buyer  of  one  of  Fifth 
Avenue’s  most  recherche  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  she  shares  few  of  the 
latter’s  opinions,  so  hers  may  be 
considered  layman’s  views:  “A  mod¬ 
erate  priced  dressmaking  depart¬ 
ment  oj^erating  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  piece  goods  section  sounds  in¬ 
teresting.  If  practicable,  it  should 
certainly  help  piece  goods  volume. 
Myself,  I  buy  only  dresses  that  fit 
me  without  being  altered.  I  am 
slightly  taller  than  average.  Seventy- 
five  percent  of  dresses  are  made  too 
long  for  the  average  woman,  so  if 
a  dress  is  too  long  for  tne  I  just 
refuse  to  buy  it. 

“.Saleswomen,”  our  helpful  in- 
formee,  the  answer  to  an  interview¬ 
er’s  prayer,  continued  crisply  with¬ 
out  prompting,  “don’t  like  my  atti¬ 
tude,  my  stubborn  refusal  to  buy 
any  dress  that  retjuires  alteration 
however  slight.  I'here  are  several 
excellent,  yes  irrefutable  reasons 
for  my  stubbornness.  Ten  years  ago 
when  I  was  a  college  student  1 
wore  a  Size  18,  Misses.  In  those  days 
dresses  were  of  a  comparatively 
simple  model— sort  of  a  tunic- 
chemise  garment,  easy  to  alter.  But, 
beginning  with  1930,  dress  styles 
have  become  increasingly  compli¬ 
cated  and  alterations  corresprtnd- 
ingly  difficult.  T  hat’s  why  I  refuse 
to  buy  any  dress  whose  success  t!e- 
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But, mjr  dear,  you  can  get  budget  dresses 
witb  the  Talon  self  docking  slide  fastener!"" 


•  Think  what  good  news  that  is  for  heaven- 
knows-how-many  of  your  customers . . . 

No  more  contortioning  to  press  down  the 
pull-tab  in  the  back-neckline  fastener 
of  a  dress. 

No  more  bother  of  eternally  hiking 
up  a  slippy  fastener ...  or  the  untidiness 
of  one  that’s  inched  open  surreptitiously. 

That’s  all  “out”  with  the  exclusive  Talon 
self-locking  slide  fastener!  Zip  it  up,  let 
it  go,  and  its  ingenious  little  self-lock  closes 
automatically.  And  locked  it  stays— proof 
against  accidental  openings— until  fingers 
release  it. 

Alert  dress  manufacturers  are  offering  this 
exclusive  Talon  fastener  down  through 
the  budget  range  and  below— in  both  back 
and  front  neck  openings.  Ask  your  own 
resources  for  it. 


Two  rooioni  for  insUling  on  Talon 
slido  iatlonon  in  all  houiocoaii,  too: 
(l)  Tho  soU-loekj  (S)  The  tuporioi 
ilatdbililT  >1  Talon  iasionor.  all* 
important  in  ihia  long  application. 


You  can  also  oiiot  tho  Talon  soli- 
locking  iastonor  in  wash  dsossas. 
Ramombar,  lha  Talon  iastana,  will 
taka  all  tha  washing  and  ironing 
a  wash  diass  gats.  Won't  iion-nist. 


To  diamatisa  tba  soil-lock:  Flip 
pull-tab  UP.  Toll  customar  to  apply 
light,  rapid  tugs  (as  shown).  Othar 
iastanors  would  slip.  Tha  Talon  sali- 
locking  Iastonor — noTor! 


TALON,  INC.,  MEADVILLE,  PA. 


.  V 


TALON 

RKO.  U.O.  FAT.  orr. 


the  dependable  slide  fhsten^ 
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pends  on  the  skill  of  an  alteration 
department. 

“Just  in  passing,  consider  this:  I 
have  varied  hardly  one  pound  in 
weight  or  one  inch  in  height  or 
girth  since  iny  schooldays.  At  that 
time,  as  mentioned,  I  wore  a  Size 
18.  But  today  I  wear  a  Size  12  in 
the  top-notch  Fifth  Avenue  stores 
and  a  Size  14  in  the  14th  Street  em- 
poria.  I  guess  the  manufacturers 
and  retailers  expect  me  to  be  flat¬ 
tered  to  death  when  they  reduce 
their  numerals  in  an  effort  to  con¬ 
vince  me  that  not  only  am  I  not 
of  a  rangy  build  but  that  I  am 
positively  petite.  By  1950  they’ll 
have  me  in  the  Infants’  Depart¬ 
ment. 

“But  here,”  the  lady  concluded, 
“is  the  most  important  angle  of  all, 
to  my  mind:  Complexity  of  cut  has 
made  alterations  increasingly  neces¬ 
sary,  as  I  have  shown.  Fashion  has 
automatically  induced  women  to 
demand  more  accurately  fitting 
garments.  The  result  is  that  many 
of  my  friends  take  alterations  for 
granted— that  means  that  they  have 
had  to  learn  to  take  for  granted 
the  time  and  the  nuisance  of  stand¬ 
ing  for  fittings.  So  I  can’t  see  why 
it  should  be  difficult  to  sell  them 
the  idea  of  having  their  dresses  cus¬ 
tom  made. 

Unfair  to  Unorganized 
Consumers 

“I  speak  as  a  consumer  who  has 
never  worked  in  a  department 
store.  But  I  am  a  business  woman. 
My  guess  is  that  most  women  buy¬ 
ing  a  dress  have  in  mind  only  the 
dress,  and  how  it  fits  them  and 
their  p>ocketbook. 

“But  my  subconscious  thoughts 
while  selecting  a  dress  are  these: 
‘Since  75  percent  of  dresses  are  cut 
for  women  taller  than  average.  I’ll 
spend  dozens  of  dollars  for  a  dress 
but  not  one  penny  to  have  it  short¬ 
ened.  A  few  feet  away  a  sales¬ 
woman  has  been  spending  a  lot  of 
time  selling  alterations.  She’s  called 
to  approve  elaborate  and  costly 
alterations.  But  the  lady  refuses. 
Finally  there’s  a  compromise,  no 
alterations,  but  a  pin-fitting.  That 
takes  another  half-hour  of  the  fit¬ 
ter’s  time— and  it’s  free.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  takes  the  dress  away  to  be 
altered  by  her  own  tailor.  Free?  I 
know  that  I  have  to  pay  for  my 
share  of  the  fitter’s  time— a  full 


hour’s  time  squandered!  Unfair  to 
unorganized  consumers,  I  say.” 

Conversations  With  Store 
Executives 

W’e  have  just  heard  from  typical 
consumers.  As  witnesses  for  the  de¬ 
fense  we  offer  testimony  by  execu¬ 
tives  of  typical  stores  in  Chicago, 
Pittsburgh,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
New  York. 

“Twenty-five  %  of  an  alteration 
department’s  payroll  is  spent  on 
fitters;  half  of  the  fitter’s  time  is 
spent  in  pinfitting.  So  12i/2%  of 
the  department’s  labor  is  not  paid 
for  directly.  The  loss  is  spread  thin 
over  a  wide  area.  It  is  borne  by 
the  alteration  and  ready-to-wear 
departments  and  by  the  store  as  a 
whole,  this  free  service.  Look  at  it 
from  a  no  less  logical  angle  and 
you’ll  agree  that  such  service  re¬ 
sembles  ‘policy’  adjustments  by 
which  the-customer-is-always-right 
stores  consent  to  satisfy  exorbitant 
demands  of  unscrupulous  custom¬ 
ers  at  the  expense  of  their  honor¬ 
able  patrons.  In  our  city  nearly 
every  store  makes  a  charge  of  25 
cents  for  a  pinfitting  if  a  dress  is 
priced  at  $15  or  less.” 

“You  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
quality  of  department  store  altera¬ 
tions  being  poor  because  operators 
are  paid  on  a  piece-work  basis. 
That’s  not  the  trouble;  it  is  inade¬ 
quate  supervision.  Four  or  five  try- 
ons  cost  the  store  money  and  dis¬ 
tress  the  customer.  We’ve  been 
working  on  the  problem  for  years 
in  our  store  and  have  cut  returns 
for  ‘re-alts’  down  to  li/^  percent. 
Largely  because  when  there’s  a  diffi¬ 
cult  alteration  we  have  the  head  of 
our  alteration  tlepartment  work 
with  the  fitter.” 

.  .  .  “The  annual  Controllers’ 
Congress  report  of  the  NRDG.\ 
shows  that  the  net  cost  of  the  altera¬ 
tion  workroom  in  the  average  de¬ 
partment  store  is  1  percent  of  the 
sales  of  the  parent  ready-to-wear 
departments.  But  the  broad  aver¬ 
age  of  garments  altered  does  not 
total  more  than  18  percent  of  gar¬ 
ments  sold!  Since  therefore,  82  per¬ 
cent  of  garments  sold  are  not 
handled  by  the  workroom,  we 
should  figure  the  loss  sustained  in 
maintaining  that  workroom  is 
close  to  6  percent  of  all  ready-to- 
wear  sales  rather  than  the  1  percent 
figure  of  the  Controllers’  Congress. 


Free  pin-litting  is  an  important 
part  of  that  loss.  pin-fitting  takes 
a  half-hour  to  an  hour;  then  your 
customer  takes  the  dress  to  her 
little  corner  tailor  who  is  enabled 
to  undersell  the  store  on  alteration 
charges  because  the  store  must  ab¬ 
sorb  the  cost  of  free  pin-fitting.  .  . 

Hems  and  Hawes 

“Hems  arc  inqjortant  because  so 
many  women  find  its  alterations  in¬ 
dispensable.  Many  of  them  consid¬ 
er  a  store’s  charge  for  hemming  is 
excessive.  Yet  few  of  them  are  cer¬ 
tain  whether  they  are  paying  for 
machine  hemming  or  hand-work. 
The  ordinary  machine-made  hem  is 
easily  distinguished  by  the  custom¬ 
er.  Not  so  with  hemming  done  by 
the  blind-stitch  machine.  We  use 
such  machines  and  not  one  cus¬ 
tomer  in  500  asks  us  for  a  hand¬ 
made  hem.  Blind-stitching  has  en¬ 
abled  us  to  reduce  the  hemming 
charge  from  S2  down  to  $1.  More¬ 
over  we’ve  finally  induced  fitters 
to  accept  the  services  of  a  hem¬ 
marking  machine,  which  of  course 
saves  time  and  money.”  .  .  .  From 
another  store:  “We  give  a  free  hem 
on  a  dress  priced  above  $16.95.” 

.As  to  a  maximum  charge  for  al¬ 
tering  a  customer’s  purchase,  the 
head  of  a  top-flight  specialty  shop 
said:  “The  other  day  we  had  a  job 
on  a  three-piece  suit.  The  altera¬ 
tion  charge  normally  would  total 
$22.50.  But  we  agreed  to  do  the 
work  for  the  customer  for  $12.50, 
because  the  selling  department  was 
anxious  to  dispose  of  the  suit  and 
agreed  to  absorb  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  $12.50  and  the  $22.50  which 
the  alteration  department  insisted 
it  must  have  for  the  job.  That 
$12.50  seems  to  me  to  be  the  top 
we  set  on  an  alteration  job.  A 
higher  figure  seems  a  little  ridicu¬ 
lous.  Almost  invariably  our  store 
shys  away  from  a  sale  that  entails 
elaborate  and  costly  alterations.” 

.  .  .  Other  witnesses  indicated  that 
stores  handling  more  popular 
priced  merchandise  naturally  set 
their  usual  maximum  alteration 
figure  at  much  less  than  $12.50  .  .  . 
$6  is  typical. 

We  regretted  to  discover  that  so 
few  of  those  we  interviewed  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  desirability— and  prac¬ 
ticability— of  a  dressmaking  ad¬ 
junct  to  the  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ment.  What  do  readers  think? 
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ehellhn's  brewing! 


Put  your  ear  to  the  ground.  Hear  those  grumblings?  "We  hate 
clothes  we  have  to  coddle!"  “Down  with  dresses  that  muss 
in  a  minute!”  “We  want  freedom  from  an  ironing  board!” 

Yes,  women  are  demanding  their  rights  to  dresses  that  have 
TEBILIZED-CREASE-RESISTANCE.  They've  learned  that  when 
a  fabric  or  dress  boasts  one  of  the  TEBILIZED  tags  or  labels 
(shown  at  right)  it’s  well  nigh  impervious  to  rumpling  . . . 
recovers  overnight  from  any  slight  wrinkles.  They  set  such 
high  store  by  this  assurance  that  more  and  more  buyers  are 
finding  it  profitable  to  insist  on  rayons,  cottons,  linens, 
and  mixtures  having  TEBILIZED  tested  crease-resistance. 


TEBILIZED  is  the  registered  trade-mark  of  Tootal  Broadhurst  Lee  Co.  Ltd. 
h  signifies  that  fabrics  have  been  treated  for  crease-resistance  in 
conformity  with  methods  and  standards  established  by,  and  under 
license  from,  Tootal  Broadhurst  Lee  Co.  Ltd. 


Crush  Resisting  Velvet 


WARNINGI  Tootal  Broadhurst  Lee  Co.  Ltd.  is  the  owner  of  United  States 
Patent  1,734,516.  This  is  the  pioneer  patent  which  first  showed  how 
to  impart  crease-  or  crush-resistance  to  textiles  by  impregnation 
. . .  especially  with  synthetic  resins.  This  patent  is  of  dominating  scope 
in  the  field  of  production  of  crease-resistance. 


FOR  NAMES  OF  FINISHERS  who  have  been  granted  the  TEBILIZED  license, 
write  T.  B.  Lee  Co.,  Inc.,  1441  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


haoe  tested  cre&se^resistence 
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By  Pearl  Berry 


Retail  promotion  of  corsets 
reached  new  highs  this  month 
in  both  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  And  it  was  grati¬ 
fying  to  see  that  much  of  it  defi¬ 
nitely  tied  in  foundations  and 
outer  wear  sp>ecifically  rather  than 
generally.  For  instance  we  know 
of  a  blouse  and  bra  promotion 
which  did  very  well.  At  the  point 
of  sale,  the  blouse  department, 
there  were  dainty  bras  displayed 
with  the  sheer  blouses.  In  another 
case  suits  were  advertised,  each 
with  a  sketch  of  a  suggested  foun¬ 
dation  garment,  and  the  effort  was 
well  worth  while.  Many  fashion 
shows  stressed  that  the  corset  is  no 
one  garment  job  but  a  matter  of 
several  if  women  would  be  well 
groomed,  and,  most  important, 
demonstrated  why  this  season’s 
fashions  call  for  different  founda¬ 
tions.  AVhile  many  women  attend¬ 
ing  the  department  store  fashion 
shows  are  not  in  a  position  to  own 
several  types  of  corsets,  they  are 
gradually  being  educated  out  of  the 
one  corset  a  year  class.  Still  others 
are  being  trained  out  of  the  one 
corset  at  a  time  class.  It  is  re- 
pKjrted  that,  following  many  de¬ 
partment  store  shows.  larger 
women  are  becoming  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  pantie  girdles  because 
they  have  been  shown  on  the  run¬ 
way  how  successfully  their  typ)e  can 
wear  them  and,  most  imp>ortant, 
how  comfortable  the  pantie  girdle 
is  and  adequate  for  the  control 
necessary  for  active  spmrts  or 
lounging. 

A  well  known  fashion  ctdumnist 
recently  had  a  page  she  captioned 
“Style-Underlined.”  Photographs 
of  models  in  five  types  of  clothes 
were  shown  with  sketches  of  foun¬ 
dation  garments  suitable  for  w’ear 
with  the  clothes.  In  her  copy  she 
spKjke  of  Adrienne  Ames,  the 
actress,  having  a  size  14  figure 
which,  she  pointed  out  was  pretty 
good  for  a  mother  of  a  13  year  old 
daughter.  Miss  Ames  is  quoted  as 
saying  she  wouldn’t  think  of  wear¬ 
ing  slacks  without  a  pantie  girdle 
or  an  evening  gown  without  the 


right  bra  underneath.  Such  edi¬ 
torial  matter  as  this  is  effective  and 
buyers  tell  us  they  find  there  is 
direct  resp>onse  in  their  depart- 


WINDO\V'^  displays  coordinat¬ 
ing  corsets  and  ready-to-wear 
have  been  interesting  this  month. 
Two  outstanding  ones  were  at  Alt¬ 
man’s  and  Macy’s.  Altman  had  one 
window  in  which  they  used  a 
manikin  dressed  in  the  new  low¬ 
ered  waistline  fashion  with  elabo¬ 
rate  frames  on  either  side  of  the 
figure  containing  suggested  founda¬ 
tion  or  girdle  and  bra  to  achieve 
the  effect.  .Another  window  had  a 
long  torso  suit  and  another  a  din¬ 
ner  dress,  each  w'ith  suggested 
foundations.  I'he  foundations 
were  the  new  light  blue.  Macy’s 
windows  followed  up  on  their  new 
corset  theme,  “Lilierty.”  The 
background  was  a  huge  feather 
effect  suggesting  the  wings  of  a 
bird  in  flight.  In  the  foreground 
was  a  figure  sunk  into  feathers  to 
the  hips  and  garments  were  placed 
around  it.  “Give  me  Lil>erty  or—” 
was  on  a  placard  with  text  stress¬ 
ing  light  fabrics  with  less  lioning. 
\ude,  blue  and  white  corsets  were 
in  the  displays.  In  a  one  page  ad 
the  Macy  theme  was  heralded  as 
“Give  Me  Liberty”  and  the  copy 
read,  VThe  American  woman  is  a 
notoriously  independent  little  item. 
Psychologists  hint  that  not  even 
her  man  finds  it  easy  to  dominate 
her.  Wonderful  how  our  American 
corsetieres  appreciate  her  view¬ 
point.  For  years,  they  have  worked 
tirelessly  to  give  her  the  freedom 
she  treasures.  Spared  no  expense 
or  effort  to  make  your  corset  one 
ounce  lighter,  one  degree  more 
flexible,  one  shadow  softer  ...” 
The  ad  had  one  large  center  sketch 
of  a  woman  holding  a  torch.  Gor- 
seted  figures  were  shown  at  the 
side  and  bottom. 

*  *  * 

While  blue  corsets  are  being 
used  more  for  display  than  in  pre¬ 
vious  seasons  we  hear  that  apart 


ments.  .And  corsets  are  definitely 
news  when  newspapers  will  break 
down  and  devote  a  whole  page  to 
them. 


from  high  style  stores,  large  stocks 
are  not  being  carried  nor  is  there 
much  pressure  put  upon  selling 
them.  In  the  volume  class,  buyers 
tell  us  they  feel  that  it  is  a  change 
which  will  gradually  come  with 
future  seasons  but  at  the  moment 
they  do  not  believe  in  going  in  too 
heavily  on  the  color.  Where  style 
stores  stress  corset  wardrobes  re- 
pK)rts  say  the  color  is  taking  well 
in  solid  color  as  well  as  figured  or 
embroidered  numbers.  The  best 
selling  blues,  we  hear,  are  in  the 
medium  price  bracket  and  pantie 
girdles  and  light  weight  girdles 
seem  more  wanted  than  founda¬ 
tions,  indicating  that  the  really 
large  woman  is  either  not  catered 
to  or  does  not  want  the  change  in 
color. 

*  •  * 

The  promotion  of  low-cut  even¬ 
ing  brassieres  for  the  new  fashions 
is  said  to  be  overcoming  the  bra- 
less  trend  of  past  seasons.  Even 
those  who  have  not  yet  become 
girdle  conscious  are  taking  to  these 
bras  because,  when  properly  fitted, 
they  give  a  more  mature  bust  line 
to  an  otherwise  flat  chested  profile. 
The  best  report,  of  course,  comes 
from  stores  coordinating  evening 
dress  departments  and  corsets.  We 
haven’t  heard  of  any  store  having 
a  figure  from  the  corset  department 
wearing  a  bra  on  display  in  the 
junior  evening  dress  section  but 
we  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
for  both  departments. 

*  «  * 

Nylon  continues  to  be  promoted 
here  and  there,  principally  from 
$12.50  to  $22.50.  The  “feather¬ 
weight”  qualities  are  stressed.  In 
bras  the  selling  feature  is  mostly 
their  quick  drying  qualities. 

*  *  « 

The  52-pagc  Corset  Manual  pub¬ 
lished  by  \Vomen’s  Wear  on  March 
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13th  is  being  lauded  by  the  trade 
for  its  completeness  of  text  and 
sketches.  The  sketches  are  particu¬ 
larly  appreciated,  we  are  told,  by 
salespeople  who  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  attending  surgical 
corset  classes.  Though  highly  tech¬ 
nical  in  nature,  this  manual  can  be 
readily  understood  by  any  salesgirl. 
We  believe  it  a  good  idea  for 
ready-to-wear  salespeople  to  study 
it  so  they  may  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  figures  for  coordi¬ 
nated  selling  with  the  corset  de¬ 
partment.  The  several  pages  de¬ 
voted  to  the  fitting  of  bras  are  most 
complete  and  should  be  valuable 
to  stores  which  have  not  yet  real¬ 
ized  how  many  extra  sales  can  be 
made  by  promoting  the  imp)ortance 
of  exf>ert  fitting  rather  than  over 
the  counter  sales  of  this  essential 
part  of  today’s  fashion  picture. 

This  is  one  way  Saks  success¬ 
fully  promote  their  custom- 
made  brassieres. 


SAKS  nPTH  AVEAXD 


^  0e«  ef  alike  aM  aatlaa ,  •:*« 

aM  )a*e...aM  Ue  takiaf  of 


How  to  Be  a  Corset  "Specialist” 


Lecturing  this  month  be¬ 
fore  a  student  audience  at 
N.  Y.  U.,  Mrs.  Margaret  Healy 
Toms,  corset  buyer  of  Arnold  Con¬ 
stable,  gave  some  excellent  advice 
to  future  corset  buyers.  In  her  ad¬ 
dress  she  spoke  of  the  profession  as 
being  what  we  might  call  "doctors 
of  figures”  or  “specialists”  with 
fashion  sense.  To  quote  Mrs. 
Toms’  address  in  part: 

“To  know'  how  to  transform  fig¬ 
ures  from  one  season  to  another,  in 
compliance  with  fashion  trends,  is 
part  of  our  basic  equipment  for  the 
profession  of  corset  buying.  We 
must  know  how  to  fit  the  figure, 
the  pocketbook,  and  the  aspira¬ 
tions;  we  must  know  how  to  take 
care  of  those  other  figures  too  .  .  . 
the  kind  that  makes  the  bookkeep¬ 
ing  department  of  our  organiza¬ 
tions  happy.  To  be  a  corset  buyer, 
it  is  essential  to  train  oneself  to 
keep  the  head  firmly  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  where  nature  placed  it  in  the 
first  place:  but  despite  this,  it  is 
equally  important  to  refrain  from 
showing  any  traces  of  a  one-track 
mind. 

“On  first  entering  the  corsetry 
department,  the  first  thing  that  will 
seem  to  overwhelm  you,  will  be  a 
mass  of  numbers.  Do  not  be  dis¬ 
mayed;  each  of  these  numbers  is  an 


important  factor;  understand  them, 
and  you  will  be  well  launched 
toward  success. 

The  Basic  Figures 

“Behind  all  the  numbers  are  sev¬ 
en  basic  figure  types,  around  which 
the  successful  corset  department 
must  be  built.  Without  all  of  these 
the  corset  department  would  be  a 
failure.  These  seven  basic  figure 
types  are  as  follows:  average,  full 
hip,  full  bust,  straight  hip,  short 
waist,  long  waist,  and  junior  figure. 

“Having  learned  each  figure  type 
perfectly  and  seen  to  it  that  the 
corset  department  is  well  equipped 
for  each  typ)e,  the  next  step  in  your 
department  is  the  correct  use  of 
your  tape  measure. 

“When  you  approach  your  cus¬ 
tomer,  never  bombard  her  with 
“What  size  do  you  wear?”  Never 
say,  “May  I  measure  you?”  For  no 
woman,  no  matter  what  her  size, 
likes  to  hear  it  announced.  Simply 
take  your  measure:  ask  the  custom¬ 
er  to  please  remove  her  coat;  then 
invite  the  customer  into  a  fitting 
room. 

“Here  study  her  figure  type. 
Bring  her  two,  never  more  than 
three  garments.  If  after  studying 
her  figure  type,  you  cannot  fit  her 
with  any  of  the  three  garments  you 


have  brought  into  the  fitting  room, 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  you  do 
not  have  the  garment  which  will 
fit  her. 

Average 

“Let  us  assume  that  this  woman, 
your  customer,  is  Figure  Type  No. 
1:  we  will  analyze  this  figure.  Re¬ 
member  these  measurements  I  am 
giving  you,  but  you  can  be  a  bit 
elastic  in  your  analysis,  judging 
each  figure  individually.  If  the  fig¬ 
ure  has  a  34  bust,  28  waist,  and  37 
hip,  she  is  considered  an  average 
figure  and  is  easiest  of  all  to  fit. 

“The  average  figure  can  wear 
either  a  foundation  or  a  girdle  per¬ 
fectly.  But  corset  departments  have 
far  more  types  than  the  average 
figure  to  consider.  Here  your  spiec- 
ialist’s  skill  enters. 

Full  Hip 

“Figure  Type  2:— We  will  find 
that  this  figure  is  somewhat  more 
difficult  to  fit.  Her  bust  may  be  34, 
her  waist  28,  the  same  as  figure 
one,  but  her  hips  will  measure  39 
inches.  Some  fitters  attempt  to 
crowd  this  figure  into  an  average 
garment,  but  this  cannot  be  done 
successfully.  To  be  comfortable, 
this  figure  must  have  two  and  some¬ 
times  more  than  two  inches  of  hip 
development  to  anchor  the  corset 
successfully  on  her  figure  and  to 
keep  it  from  riding  up  on  her  body. 

I  have  seen  figures  actually  bruised 
from  too  straight  a  hip  line.  Ex¬ 
changes  and  complaints  occur 
from  this  failure  to  study  a  figure. 

Full  Bust 

“Figure  Type  3:— This  figure  re¬ 
quires  careful  analysis.  After  prop¬ 
erly  determining  the  foundation 
needed  for  this  figure,  we  must 
learn  to  show  the  customer  a  gar¬ 
ment  made  with  proportions  cor¬ 
rect  for  her  figure.  If  she  has  a  36 
bust,  28  waist,  and  35  hips  you  will 
know  that  she  has  a  top-heavy  fig¬ 
ure,  a  large-bust  figure.  This  cus¬ 
tomer  is  our  problem  figure.  Often 
she  will  have  a  pendulous  bust,  and 
fleshy  shoulders,  yet  there  is  scarce¬ 
ly  any  hip. 

Straight  Hip 

“Figure  Type  4:— There  is  a  top 
heavy  figure  with  full  bust  and  full 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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More  Stocking  Per  Child 


Long  stockings  for  school  girls 
is  now  an  official  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  Parents’  Magazine.  For 
some  time,  they  say,  mothers  have 
been  writing  them  on  how  to  get 
children  to  wear  long  stockings  dur¬ 
ing  winter  weather.  This  magazine 
has  outlined  its  plan  for  next  win¬ 
ter  for  coordinated  promotion. 
They  point  to  a  start  which  was 
made  a  year  ago  when  college  girls 
began  to  wear  colored  knee  length 
stockings  and  the  younger  children 
copied  them.  Pediatricians,  they 
say,  claim  that  children  and  grow¬ 
ing  girls  need  leg  protection  during 
cold  w'eather  and  while  bare  knees 
may  be  all  right  for  some,  the  big 
majority  need  coverage. 

Parents’  Magazine  propose  to 
bring  about  the  long  stocking  re¬ 
vival  as  follows: 

“  (1)  By  emphasizing  style  by  mak¬ 
ing  long  stockings  appealing 
to  girls  up  to  14  as  a  fashion, 
not  a  compulsory  health 
measure. 

(2)  By  enlisting  retail  store  co¬ 
operation  at  the  Parents’ 
Magazine  Fall  Fashion  Show 
(to  be  held  early  in  July, 
1941) .  A  dramatic  presenta¬ 
tion  of  long  stockings  will  be 
a  feature  of  the  show.  Both 
the  health  and  fashion  angles 
will  be  dramatized. 

(3)  By  subtle  consumer  promo¬ 
tion  through  motion  picture 
newsreels,  through  carefully 
planned  fashion  pages  in  Par¬ 
ents’  Magazine,  through  syn¬ 
dicated  fashion  features  in 
newspaf)ers  throughout  the 
country. 

(4)  By  forceful  bulletins  and 
promotional  material  sent  di¬ 
rectly  to  hosiery  buyers  and 
merchandise  managers  of  re¬ 
tail  stores  throughout  the 
country.” 

It  will  be  necessary,  the  magazine 
believes,  for  manufacturers  to 
evolve  new  stitches  and  colors 
which  will  be  effective  as  high  col¬ 


ors  and  novelty  knits  will  be  even 
more  important  in  long  stockings 
than  they  were  in  knee  highs.  A 
greater  business  is  predicted  since 
girls  must  have  long  stockings  for 
day  wear  and  others  for  dress  occa¬ 
sions.  For  the  yarn  man  they  pre¬ 
dict  increased  business  because 
stockings  take  about  twice  as  much 
yarn  as  socks.  That,  too,  means 
higher  prices  and  higher  unit  sales 
for  retail  stores  and  perhaps  more 
of  the  sales  that  are  now  going  to 
chains  in  the  ten  cent  sock  bracket. 


Coordination  is  suggested  with 
other  departments  in  retail  stores 
because  long  stockings  call  for 
garters,  even  perhaps  garter  belts 
and  junior  girdles.  .\n  appeal  for 
improved  posture  because  of 
greater  figure  control  could  be  the 
job  of  some  enterprising  ad  copy- 
wTiter  in  which  several  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  store  could  cooperate. 

Promotions  for  long  stockings 
are  scheduled  to  start  in  Parents’ 
Magazine  in  the  August  issue.  In 
the  meantime  they  are  cooperating 
with  hosiery  manufacturers  on 
sizes,  lengths,  colors,  etc. 


Color — Another  Profitable  Revival 


IT  certainly  looks  as  though  style 
stores  will  have  gay  hosiery  de¬ 
partments  this  spring.  New  cos¬ 
tume  colors,  sometimes  brilliantly 
clocked,  will  give  great  impetus  to 
the  hosiery  wardrobe  idea.  We 
have,  for  instance,  soft  blue  with  a 
navy  blue  clock  to  match  blue 
suede:  a  pimento  red  with  deeper 
red  clock  to  match  red  shoes  (sug¬ 
gested  for  beige,  black  or  navy  blue 
costumes) ;  a  subtle  yellow  with 
brow'n  clock  for  the  new  brown 
moccasin:  and  then  beige  with 


either  brown,  blue,  red  or  green 
clocking.  Bright  colors  in  sports 
lisles  were  a  high  style  success  on 
winter  golf  links,  and  so  may  be 
expected  to  be  of  some  importance 
for  summer  golfing  according  to 
the  predictions  of  stylists. 

Nylon  is  still  generally  offered  in 
two  to  four  colors.  The  new  galaxy 
of  colors  is  available  in  silk,  and 
will  offer  a  useful  selling  argument 
for  silk— a  needed  one  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  stores  do  not  have 
enough  nylon  on  their  shelves. 


How  to  Sell  Silk  Under  Difficulties 


WE  find  more  and  more  stores 
are  doing  a  truly  intelligent 
job  of  selling  silk  hosiery  to  today’s 
nylon-conscious  women.  It  is  time¬ 
ly,  that  the  International  Silk 
Guild  has  put  out  their  Spring 
1941  issue  of  Silk  Merchandise 
News  in  which  they  have  specifical¬ 
ly  dealt  with  the  new  crepe  de 
chine  hosiery.  Of  interest  to  all 
salespeople  whether  the  store  car¬ 
ries  crepe  de  chines  or  not,  should 
be  the  insert  which  shows  blow¬ 
ups  of  the  twist  as  well  as  that  of 
“conventional”  yarns.  While  we 
have  followed  this  new  twist  in  a 
general  way  in  these  columns  since 
it  was  first  offered  the  retail  trade, 
space  did  not  permit  us  to  go  into 
the  subject  as  completely  as  it  has 
been  covered  in  the  Guild  booklet 


of  42  pages.  At  no  time  is  the 
booklet  too  technical  for  any  sales¬ 
girl  of  stockings,  and  it  covers  the 
subject  in  such  a  way  that  actual 
sales  talk  can  be  taken  from  it. 

In  their  paragraph,  “Silk-The 
Time-Tested  Fiber,”  they  give  sug¬ 
gestions  for  displays  and  advertis¬ 
ing.  In  “New  Silk  Stockings  to 
Meet  New  Needs,”  they  list  many 
manufacturers,  giving  highlights  of 
their  new  lines.  Many  novelty 
lines  are  described.  Pointed  out  is 
the  fact  that  with  the  new  longer 
girdles,  stocking  lengths  are  chang¬ 
ed  and  salesgirls  should  watch  cus¬ 
tomer  purchases  on  proportioned 
hose  and  stretch  tops.  They  men¬ 
tion  the  under  a  dollar  propor¬ 
tioned  stocking  available  today  as 
well  as  the  “2  or  3  length”  idea 
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They’ll  never  impair,  in  the  slightest,  the  exquisite  dullness  and  delicacy  of  DuraSeau  Hosiery  Finishes  ore  a  product 

hosiery  DuroBeau  finished  . .  .  Water  spots  are  banished,  because  it’s  repellent.  SCHOLLER  BROS.,  INC.  Manofadurers 

of  Textile  Soaps,  Softeners,  Oils,  Finishes; 

Snags  and  pulls  are  minimized,  because  of  the  ’’film  of  protection”.  Lasting  Collins  and  Westmoreland  Street,,  Philo- 
beauty,  for  miles  more  wear,  simplifies  your  selling  problem  . . .  sells  itself  . .  .  delphia.  Pa.;  St.  Catharines,  Ontario,  Can. 
to  your  repeated  profit.  And,  that’s  why 


...  LEADING  STORES  PROMOTE  HOSIERY  FINISHED 

Trod*  Mork  R*g.  U.SA.  &  Conodo 
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in  the  5-thread  weight. 

Stressing  that  fair  comf>etition  is 
healthy,  they  tell  of  improvements 
in  hosiery  construction  which  have 
recently  been  made,  offering  possi¬ 
bilities  for  salespeople  to  give  con¬ 
vincing  facts  on  price  and  quality. 
The  Guild  is  convinced  that  there 
are  many  women  who  appreciate 
the  beauty  of  51  gauge  stockings 
who  are  not  being  reached  by  pub¬ 
licity. 

Changes  which  have  been  made 
in  boxing  hosiery  are  discussed  as 
are  the  featured  “theme  songs”  of 
manufacturers.  That  is  to  say  some 
promotional  feature,  change  in 
jX)licy  or  high-lighted  number, 
ideas  for  displays  and  dealer  helps. 
Contests  are  discussed  as  well  as 
hosiery  clinics.  “Just  what  is 
Latex,”  is  answered.  And  hints  are 
given  on  how  to  get  display  co¬ 
operation  with  other  departments 


in  the  store. 


A  window  display  contest  is  be¬ 
ing  conducted  by  Hoover  Hosiery 
for  windows  featuring  their  Town- 
wear  hosiery.  They  ask  to  have  a 
photograph  stressing  their  “make¬ 
up”  colors.  Cash  prizes  are  offered. 
Contest  closes  May  15th. 


Gimbel’s  are  offering  two  dozen 
pairs  of  stockings  for  the  winning 
name  of  their  new  crepe  de  chine 
hosiery.  Now  they  are  calling  it 
“Blankety-blank-blank-Hose”.  The 
name  must  be  in  four  words  or 
less.  They  suggest  that  the  two 
dozen  pairs  offered  as  a  prize  could 
be  a  year’s  supply  to  the  winner. 


y 
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Style  stores  seem  to  be  increasing 
their  offerings  of  related  items  to 
hosiery  in  the  departments;  De¬ 
pilatories,  rest  socks,  authentic  In- 
ian  motcasins  and  hxit  exercisers 
are  tops  at  the  moment. 


Corsets 


(Continued 

waist  and  no  hip  at  all!  Yet  despite 
this  difficult  problem,  .American 
corset  designing  can  now  fit  this 
figure  propierly,  with  a  minimum 
of  alterations  on  the  garments.  In¬ 
cidentally,  more  careful  fitting  will 
reduce  or  entirely  eliminate  altera¬ 
tions,  thus  making  your  sale  a  far 
more  profitable  one. 


from  page  82) 

the  waist  down.  My  experience  has 
been  that  girdles  accomplish  better 
results  for  this  figure  than  founda¬ 
tion  garments. 


Short  Waist 


“Figure  Tyjx;  5:— This  is  the 
short-waisted  figure;  she  may  have 
an  average  bust  and  hips  as  with 
figure  1,  or  she  may  have  a  full 
bust.  The  corset  she  wears  must  be 
considered  for  the  most  part,  from 


Long  Waist 

“Figure  I  ype  fi:— This  has  the 
long  waist  line,  and  generally,  the 
flesh  of  the  hip  is  low  on  the  torso. 
Yet  the  measurements  of  this  type 
are  the  same  as  those  for  the  full- 
hip  figure,  her  waistline  being  1  to 
li/i  inch  longer.  Close  attention 
must  be  given  this  factor.  If  we 
attempt  to  fit  Figure  Type  6  into 
the  ordinary  full  hip  corselet,  we 
shall  find  the  garment  cutting  the 


customer’s  shoulders,  and  giving 
her  a  most  dragging  sensation  at 
the  bust  line.  Therefore,  the  neces¬ 
sary  length  must  be  added  to  the 
waistline. 


Junior 

“Figure  Type  7:— This  is  the 
junior  figure.  And  it  is  important 
to  know  that  this  figure  has  its  own 
problems  and  that  measurements 
may  differ  somewhat.  If  you  find  a 
34  bust,  the  waist  will  be  27  .  ,  . 
yet  the  hip  may  be  38  .  .  .  for  Miss 
Fifth  Ave.  Jr.,  as  we  call  her  at 
Arnold  Constable,  has  not  yet  tried 
to  bring  her  hips  under  control. 
Considered  in  the  junior  figure 
category  is  the  girl  who  has  begun 
to  wear  “some  kind  of  garment”. 
This  girl  has  been  almost  forgot¬ 
ten,  despite  the  fact  that  much  at¬ 
tention  should  be  given  her,  for 
she  is  soon  to  become  our  regular 
customer.  Frequently  mothers  neg¬ 
lect  proper  corseting  of  their 
daughters,  considering  only  price. 
But  it  is  your  function  to  guide 
both  mother  and  daughter,  in  or¬ 
der  to  insure  the  girl’s  future  busi¬ 
ness  l)y  proper  corseting  now.” 

Brassiere  Fitting 

Because  of  limited  time  Mrs. 
Toms  was  not  able  to  go  fully  into 
the  stibject  of  fitting  bras.  In  part 
she  did  have  time  to  say:  “Three 
bras  should  be  sold  with  every 
girdle. 

“Many  women  with  bust  prob¬ 
lems  simply  wore  something  to 
make  them  ‘flat-l<K)king’,  until 
very  recently.  But  with  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  natural,  sculptured  lieau- 
ty  by  designers,  we  have  learned, 
and  so  have  our  customers,  that 
properly  fitted  bras  are  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance.  There  are  four 
types  of  bras: 

“Tvpc*  is  a  bra  for  the  small 
bust.  Type  B  is  for  the  average 
bust.  Type  C  is  for  the  full  bust. 
Type  D  is  for  the  pendulous  bust. 

“You  will  meet  the  figure  w'ith 
a  very  full  bust  and  a  narrow  back. 
You  will  see  at  once  that  this  pre¬ 
sents  a  fitting  room  problem. 

“Finally,  you  must  be  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  no  woman,  regardless 
of  her  age.  will  Icxtk  smart  in  her 
fashions  unless  she  is  properly  cor¬ 
seted.  'Fhis  does  not  imply  bones, 
lacing  or  strapping-in  the  figure.  It 
simply  means  intelligent  control, 
without  sacrificing  comfort.” 
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M4Rf;  Just  look  at  that  lovely  scarf, 
Effie.  If  we  had  more  time  I’d  like  to 
stop  and  get  it. 


have  gorgeous  things.  It  won’t  take  a 
minute,  either.  The  salesperson  wraps 


the  package  and  makes  the  change 
at  the  cash  register,  and  we  won’t 
have  to  wait. 


MARY:  Let’s  do  that!  I  like  to  shop 
where  they  have  cash  registers  —  you 
don’t  have  to  stand  around  waiting. 


EFFIE;  Well,  we  won’t  have  time. 
You  know,  Mary,  it  takes  forever  to 
get  your  package  and  change  here. 


a  new 


Do  THE  TWILL  TWINS  have  the  disappoiatiii9 
experience  of  waltin9  for  parcels  and  chan9e  in 
your  store?  Perhaps  you'd  better  moke  sere.  Ton'll 
find  0  modern  Notional  Clerk-Wrap  Cash  Re9lster 
System  makes  buyin9  qnick  and  pleasant.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  yon'II  find  that  it  rednees  yonr  sellin9  costs 
. . .  cashierin9  costs  . . .  inspection  costs  . . .  station¬ 
ery  costs  . .  .  anditin9  costs  . .  .  delivery  costs.  Let 
onr  local  representative  9ive  yen  an  actnal  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  Notional  Clerh-Wrop  System.  He 
will  show  yen  how  it  increases  voinme  and  profits. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company 


Mufflpfa-Orawar,  Mvltlplc-Tofol  Cosh  Rvgitters 
Aecountlmt-tookkfpliig  Machinal . 


.  .  Charga  4athorlxiag  Syttams 

National  Pestaga  Matar  Machinal 
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Stores  With 
Food  Service 
Departments 

Do  you  want  to  know  what 
other  stores  are  doing  about: 

Bakery  Bars 
Speeding  Up  Service 
Increas^  Food  Costs 
Frosted  Foods 
“Sweater  Swings” 

Menu  Limitation 
New  Equipment 
Advertising 

—and  other  phases  of  food 
service  department  operation? 

“Store  Restaurant  Report 
—  1941,”  has  the  answers  given 
by  outstanding  restaurant 
executives  in  the  department 
store  field.  Not  only  does  the 
report  contain  a  complete 
record  of  the  all-day  Restau¬ 
rant  Session  held  during  the 
January  Convention,  but  also 
additional  material  regarding 
ice  cream  manufacture,  trends 
in  1940  restaurant  operation, 
and  more  new  ideas  gathered 
from  various  sources.  Here’s 
a  chance  to  check  up  on  the 
latest  trends  in  restaurant 
operation. 

Copies  are  available  now 
from  the  STORE  M.ANAGE- 
MENT  GROUP,  at  a  price 
of  $1.50  to  mend>ers,  $2.00  to 
non-members  of  the  NRDGA. 


Store  Management  Group 
101  West  31st  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  .  copies 

of  “Store  Restaurant  Report — 1941’’ 
at  the  price  indicated. 

....  Check  enclosed 
-  Please  bill. 

Member  Price:  $1.50 

Non-Member  Price:  2.00 

Signed  . 

Title  . 

Store  . 

City  . .  State  . 

Make  checks  payable  to  N.R.D.G.A. 
N.  Y.  City  stores  please  add  2% 
sales  tax. 


Guard  Against  Pyramiding  of  Orders 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


retailer  could  do  except  to  cancel 
the  orders  w'hich  he  had  placed 
with  never  any  expectation  of  get¬ 
ting  delivery. 

Scarcities  Already  Appear 

There  are  signs  which  indicate 
that  now  something  of  the  same 
sort  of  conditions  are  being  created. 
Scarcities  are  beginning  to  develop 
in  some  lines  of  goods.  Let  us  con¬ 
sider  the  aluminum  situation,  for 
example.  There  has  been  consider¬ 
able  talk  aix)ut  a  threatened  short¬ 
age  of  this  metal  which  is  said  to  be 
delaying  airplane  production.  The 
available  supply  of  aluminum  for 
household  uses  is  said  to  be  insuffi¬ 
cient  and  apparently  no  more  of 
this  metal  will  go  to  civilian  use. 
We  are  told  that  there  is  a  dis¬ 
position  among  retail  buyers  to 
order  more  than  they  want  in  the 
hope  of  getting  some  smaller  sup¬ 
ply  which  will  approximate  their 
actual  needs.  In  some  cases,  we  arc 
informed,  buyers  are  duplicating 
orders  with  several  manufacturers. 

Here  is  a  situation  which  every 
retailer  shoidd  go  to  work  on  at 
once. 

It  is  important  always  for  the 
merchant  to  know  for  how  much 
goods  he  has  been  committed  and 
the  actual  records  of  the  merchan¬ 
dising  departments,  in  times  like 
these,  may  not  show  the  true  facts. 
Many  buyers  have  a  way  of  making 
personal  commitments  to  manufac¬ 
turers  for  goods  on  which  they 
know  they  could  not  get  an  order 
confirmed  currently.  Reprehensi¬ 
ble  as  this  practice  is  it  is  a  natural 
result  to  be  expected  when  the  buy¬ 
er’s  whole  information  and  experi¬ 
ence  point  to  the  necessity  for 
goods  which  are  going  to  be  hard 
to  get,  or  on  which  prices  are  likely 
to  advance  sharply. 

This  tendency  to  overcommit 
one’s  self  in  these  times  of  difficult 
markets  is  one  of  the  most  active 
causes  for  the  development  of 
shortages.  By  this  practice  retailers 
actually  bull  the  market  against 
themselves  and  the  consumers  who 
rely  upon  them  for  goods.  It  is,  of 


course,  quite  contrary  to  all  that 
the  Advisory  Commission  of  the 
C^ouncil  of  National  Defense  has 
been  urging  upon  business  and  as 
the  condition  develops  it  is  likely 
to  bring  scathing  condemnation 
upon  those  who  permit  themselves 
to  be  made  party  to  the  practice. 

Overdue  orders  are  a  liability 
from  which  the  store  should  be 
careful  to  protect  itself.  Some 
stores  have  a  provision  on  their 
order  forms  which  provide  for  au¬ 
tomatic  cancellation  of  orders  the 
delivery  of  which  is  delayed  be¬ 
yond  a  specified  number  of  days. 
Too  often  these  provisions  are 
meaningless  because  the  store  does 
not  enforce  its  own  rule,  but  here 
and  there  a  store  which  takes  this 
provision  seriously  and  insists  upon 
the  automatic  cancellation  of  such 
orders  and  exercises  its  own  cur¬ 
rent  judgment  as  to  whether  a 
new  order  should  be  placed  for 
such  goods. 

Cancellation  May  Not  Be 
Accepted  This  Time 

It  is  well  to  remember  that, 
although  present  conditions,  and 
those  which  we  perceive  in  the  off¬ 
ing,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
those  through  which  we  lived  in 
the  former  war  period,  there  are 
certain  differences  in  the  back¬ 
ground  against  which  we  move  and 
have  our  beings  today.  If  stores 
generally  should  follow  the  same 
course  as  in  the  former  emergency 
and  get  themselves  tremendously 
over-committed  through  the  dupli¬ 
cation  of  orders  and  the  inflation 
of  quantities,  etc.,  and  again  the 
time  should  come  when  the  market 
breaks,  we  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  another  epidemic  of  can¬ 
cellations  woidd  be  accepted  by 
manufacturers  as  it  w’as  some  twen¬ 
ty  years  ago.  Today  labor  and  gov¬ 
ernment  and  greatly  strengthened 
trade  associations  of  manufacturers 
play  a  much  more  important  part 
than  formerly. 

It  might  pay  you  to  watch  this 
situation  and  give  your  organiza¬ 
tion  some  direction. 
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•  ONE  TYPE  OF  EQUIPMENT 


A  new  operation  schedule  which  provides  closer  con¬ 
trol  for  retail  store  executives  is  now  offered  through 
the  punched  cord  method  of  accounting ! 

With  this  method,  all  major  accounting  operations 
are  handled  by  one  set  of  machines.  All  of  the 
diversified  accounting  procedures  are  unified  and 
directed  by  one  single  department. 

This  method,  having  one  operation  schedule  for  all 
accounting  functions,  cuts  red  tape  and  eliminates  du¬ 
plication  of  effort.  It  offers  insurance  against  needless 
delays  and  bottlenecking  of  vital  operating  records. 

This  "no-investment"  plan  will  help  increase  net  profits 
by  streamlining  your  office  routines.  For  more  speci- 
ffc  information,  call  or  write  your  nearest  International 
Business  Machines  representative  today. 


INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORPORATION 


Principal  Olies 
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ceal  tlie  presence  of  any  fibre  con¬ 
stituent  of  such  merchandise  or  to 
fail  or  refuse  to  make  such  disclos¬ 
ure  of  fibre  costituents  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Rule  when  “such 
concealment  or  failure  or  refusal  to 
make  such  disclosure  has  the  capaci¬ 
ty  and  tendency  or  effect  of  mis¬ 
leading  or  deceix'ing  the  purchasing 
or  consuming  public.” 

The  rule  then  continues  in  sub¬ 
sections  to  carry  out  the  idea  here¬ 
tofore  expressed  in  other  rules,  as 
follows; 

a.  Fibres  to  be  named  and  set  forth  in 
onler  of  predominance  by  weight. 

b.  Information  to  be  placed  on  labels, 
tags,  invoices,  and  in  advertising  matter. 

c.  Miscellaneous  fibres  to  be  indicated 
as  such,  provided  their  total  is  no  more 
than  5%  of  the  whole,  but  only  if  the 
percentage  of  other  fibres  is  indicated. 

d.  Disclosure  of  percentages  of  fibre. 
This  subsection  provides  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  each  specifically  named  fibre, 
other  than  linen,  shall  be  given  “if  such 
fibre  is  present  in  an  amount  which  does 
not  exceed  5%  of  the  total  fibre  content 
of  the  article  or  product.” 

Attached  to  the  rule  is  a  note 
that  “it  is  proper  and  advisable  in 
the  interest  of  promoting  fair  meth¬ 
ods  of  competition  and  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  purchasing  and  consum¬ 
ing  public  from  confusion,  decep¬ 
tion,  and  unfair  practices  that  the 
percentage  of  each  specifically 
named  fibre  present  be  given  in  all 
cases.”  This  provision  is  intended 
to  apply  to  fabrics  and  not  decora¬ 
tions  which  are  thereafter  provided 
for. 

e.  -Articles  consisting  of  a  union  of 
two  fibres  of  substantially  equal  propor¬ 
tions  :  The  two  fibres  may  be  named  with¬ 
out  percentages  such  as  “linen  and  cot¬ 
ton.” 

f.  Decorations :  When  in  a  linen  prod- 
XKt  the  total  non-linen  content  is  present 
in  the  form  of  a  decorative  stripe,  border, 
embroidery,  lace  or  other  obvious  decora¬ 
tion,  it  is  sufficient  to  designate  tbe  fibre 
of  which  such  decorations  are  composed 
such  as  “Pure  Linen  Handkerchief — 
Rayon  Stripe,”  or  “Linen  with  Cotton 
I-ace,”  etc. 

g.  Selvages  which  exceed  the  respec¬ 
tive  tolerance  of  2%  or  54  of  1%  hereto¬ 
fore  mentioned :  In  this  event,  the  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  fibre  content  of  the  selvage 
must  be  made. 

h.  Paddings.  Sewing  Thread,  Stiffen¬ 
ing,  etc. :  Not  necessary  to  disclose  fibre 
content  unless  reference  is  made  thereto. 


i.  and  j.  refer  to  Silk  Rules  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  use  of  silk  fibre. 

k.  Prohibits  “passing  off”  as  and  for 
linen  any  linen  product  as  being  linen  or 
flax  or  as  having  any  of  the  properties  of 
linen  or  flax  when  such  is  not  in  fact  true. 
It  further,  by  reference  to  Rule  8,  pro¬ 
vides  that  when  a  product  is  processed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  simulate  linen  or 
which  purports  to  contain  linen  or  is  rep¬ 
resented  as  having  a  linen  finish,  the 
labels,  etc.  must  contain  a  statement  that 
the  product  does  not  contain  any  linen. 

l.  Loading,  adulterating  or  excess  fin¬ 
ishing  materials  must  be  disclosed. 

m.  In  instances  where  the  product  is 
composed  of  two  or  more  distinct  sections 
of  different  fibre  composition,  it  should  be 
so  labeled.  In  a  dress,  for  example,  where 
the  waist  is  composed  of  rayon  and  cotton 
and  the  skirt  of  linen,  it  should  be  labeled 
“Rayon  and  Cotton  Waist — Linen  Skirt." 

n.  Provides  that  the  information  re¬ 
quired  to  be  disclosed  under  the  Rule  shall 
be  set  forth  clearly  and  unequivocally  and 
shall  not  be  so  inconspicuous  as  to  be  mis¬ 
leading. 

o.  Here  is  a  completely  new  departure 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion.  This  subsection  provides  that  be¬ 
cause  it  is  necessary  under  the  Rules  to 
make  disclosure  of  fibre  content  in  in¬ 
voices,  if  it  is  not  feasible  to  do  so  be¬ 
cause  of  the  multiplicity  of  items  of  differ¬ 
ent  fibre  content,  the  seller  may  warrant 
on  his  invoice  that  all  of  the  linen  prod¬ 
ucts  contained  on  the  invoices  are  proper¬ 
ly  and  truthfully  labeled  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Practice 
Rules  for  the  Linen  Industry. 

Question  of  FTC  Authority 

There  is,  of  course,  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  any  authority  to 
compel  the  disclosure  on  invoices 
of  fibre  content  of  linens  or  any 
other  products.  -As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  no  Court  decision  which 
would  indicate  that  it  has  such  au¬ 
thority  but  it  naturally  would  be  a 
protection  to  retailers  if  manufac¬ 
turers  did  comply  with  this  sub¬ 
section  “o.”  W'hat  the  Commi-ssion 
has  done  is  to  lift  the  guarantee 
provision  out  of  the  Wool  Labeling 
Act,  although  the  Act  itself  does 
not  assume  to  control  labeling  over 
any  but  Wool  products,  and  utilize 
it  for  the  purposes  of  the  Linen 
Rules. 

This  entire  question  of  manda¬ 
tory  labeling  and  the  authority  to 
compel  it  was  recently  given  a  set¬ 


back  by  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit,  in  the  case  of  Gimbel 
Brothers  v.  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission. 

The  decision  given  in  this  case 
would  indicate  that  the  Court 
did  not  believe  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  had  any  in¬ 
herent  right  to  compel  any  manda¬ 
tory  labeling,  but  merely  to  pro¬ 
hibit  misrepresentation,  although 
at  times  “failure  to  reveal”  might 
be  considered  a  misrepresentation 
when  certain  important  facts  were 
not  within  the  usual  knowledge  of 
the  average  person. 

Regardless  of  authority,  however, 
it  would  be  desirable  if  the  type  of 
merchandise  covered  by  the  rules 
for  the  Linen  Industry  was  proper¬ 
ly  labeled  in  the  interest  of  fair 
competition,  although  it  does  seem 
that  the  rules  as  approved  are  un¬ 
necessarily  exacting. 

Merchandise  Already  in  Stock 

.Again  the  question  will  arise  as 
to  “What  about  merchandise  on 
hand  on  May  1,  1941?”  The  only 
answer  that  could  be  made  to  this 
question  is  that  the  retailer  should 
simply  avoid  making  any  misrepre¬ 
sentation  with  regard  to  such  mer¬ 
chandise  and  should  make  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  label  it  lest  in  so  doing, 
he  actually  does  make  misrepresen¬ 
tations  because  of  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge. 

It  would  be  practically  impossi¬ 
ble  for  a  retailer  to  check  all  the 
linen  items  which  he  has  on  hand 
and  attempt  to  ascertain  the  true 
fibre  content  thereof.  So  unless  he 
is  certain  that  any  item  is  of  pure 
linen,  he  should  avoid  describing 
it  as  such.  There  is  nothing  more 
which  a  retailer  can  logically  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  do. 

This  is,  of  course,  not  an  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  but  this  question  has  been 
raised  so  often  without  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  answer  or  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  that  the  retailer  must  take  any 
slight  risk  which  may  be  involved. 

It  might  be  xaell  for  retailers  to 
adxnse  their  resources  that  no  mer¬ 
chandise  will  be  received  hereafter 
unless  it  is  properly  labeled  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Rules  for  the  Linen  In¬ 
dustry,  and  if  there  are  any  objec¬ 
tions  by  resources,  it  is  a  matter  for 
discussion  with  the  retailer. 
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the  counter”  accounts,  l  liis  careful 
check  lias  shown  that  the  cretlit  ex- 
|)erience  on  the  solicited  accounts 
is  as  gocxl  as  that  of  any  other  type 
of  account.  In  addition,  the  dollar 
purchases  of  these  new  ctistoiners, 
which  after  all  is  the  true  test  of 
their  value,  stacks  up  very  well 
when  compared  with  the  accounts 
already  on  the  store's  hooks. 

Customer  control  is  a  vital  func¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Business  Depart¬ 
ment.  This  was  started  in  the 
Spring  of  19.S9  in  a  modified  form, 
in  an  effort  to  do  an  original  job. 
A  test  group  of  accounts  were  put 
under  control,  employing  tabulat¬ 
ing  equipment.  Eight  factors  con¬ 
cerning  each  customer  were  ana¬ 
lyzed,  including  credit  rating,  re¬ 
turns,  basement  buying,  dollar  buy¬ 
ing  and  buying  in  predetermined 
departments.  At  this  moment,  Siti- 
ney  Berg  is  putting  the  entire  list 
of  charge  account  customers  under 
control. 

Direct  mail,  too,  has  come  in  for 
intensive,  well-directed  treatment. 
Having  a  careful  segregation  of 
names,  the  New  Business  Depart¬ 
ment  has  added  new  effectiveness 
to  this  oldest  of  all  meth(xls.  The 
department  has  mailed  one  million 
and  a  half  pieces  since  19.^8,  in 
contrast  to  previous  years,  when 
virtually  no  mailings  were  done. 
.Some  startling  figures  have  resulted. 
Telephone  and  mail  order  repre¬ 
sent  a  sizable  percentage  to  the 
total  stores  volume,  and  a  good  deal 
of  the  promotional  effort  of  the 
New  Business  Department  is  ex- 
jxnded  in  this  type  of  business. 
The  creation  of  “Mailits”  has 
helped  to  build  up  the  mail  order 
department.  Packaging  and  label¬ 
ing  will,  during  the  coming  year, 
lie  one  of  the  projects  upon  which 
the  New  Business  Department  will 
concentrate.  Along  with  this  will 
come  the  intensification  of  the  de¬ 
partment’s  efforts  to  build  Ix'tter 
jxtint-of-sale  displays. 

•A  less  tangible,  but  probably  a 
very  vital  function,  is  the  creation 
of  new  promotional  ideas  gathered 
from  Lit  Brothers  employees,  trade 
publications,  and  other  logical 
sources.  The  New  Business  Depart¬ 
ment  however,  has  avoided  using 
any  wedge  to  get  new  products  in¬ 


on  page  26) 

to  the  store.  I  he  department  calls 
a  new  prtxluct  to  the  attention  of 
the  merchandise  manager  and  buy¬ 
er  where  it  seems  that  that  prtxl- 
uct  is  desirable.  If  the  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  and  buyer  are  sold 
and  the  item  is  put  into  their  suxk. 
the  full  promotion  resources  of  the 
New  Business  Department  are 
placed  at  their  disposal. 

Considerable  work  in  this  field 
has  Ix'en  done  bv  a  number  of 


stores  throughout  the  country. 
■Some  of  the  other  stores  in  the  City 
-Stores’  group  have  followed  the  pat¬ 
tern  set  by  Mr.  Grosscup  and  his 
assistant,  Mr.  Berg. 

Gimlx‘1  Brothers  of  Philadelphia 
has  added  a  New  Business  Depart¬ 
ment  that  is  just  starting  to  func¬ 
tion  smoothly,  and  will  probably 
prove  equally  successful.  I  he  Kauf- 
mann  Department  Stores  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  operate  a  New  Business  Di¬ 
vision,  its  activities,  however,  more 
concerned  with  research  and  statis¬ 
tics  than  with  promotions. 


Not  only  fur  coats  but  also  winter  .suits  and  overcoats — All  these 
build  profits  for  operators  of  PLYMETL  STORAGE.  It  can 
handle  increasing  volume  of  garments  because  installation  is  not 
only  easy  but  flexible.  It’s  safe  because  it’s  scientific.  It  makes 
money  because  the  costs  are  low.  The  profit  story  is  too  big  to 
tell  here. 


SCIENTIFIC  pllfmcU  FUR  STORAGE 
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liquidation  of  consumer  credit 
might  mean  the  difference  between 
a  relatively  stable  price  level  and 
progressive  inflation.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  almost  half  of  the  total  out¬ 
standing  amount  of  consumer  cred¬ 
it  is  strictly  attributable  to  install¬ 
ment  sales  of  consumer  installment 
goods,  such  as  automobiles,  furni¬ 
ture,  mechanical  refrigerators,  heat¬ 
ing  and  plumbing  equipment,  elec¬ 
trical  appliances,  pianos  and  l  adios. 

I'o  a  considerable  extent  the 
market  for  consumers'  durable 
g(K)ds  is  dependent  upon  credit  fa¬ 
cilities.  Consequently,  any  restric¬ 
tion  upon  the  availability  of  con¬ 
sumer  credit  would  result  immedi¬ 
ately  in  a  reduction  in  demand  for 
these  products.  A  report  which  I 
have  seen  and  which  is  being  care¬ 
fully  considered  iti  Washington 
right  now,  sets  forth  certaiti  advati- 
tages  of  curtailing  consumer  credit 
in  time  of  war; 

(1)  The  consumer  durable  gotxls 
industries  in  general  are  readily 
adaptable  to  the  production  of  war 
materials. 

(2)  If  plants  manufacturing  con¬ 
sumer  durable  goods  were  not  spe¬ 
cifically  developed  to  war  produc¬ 
tion  their  skilled  and  engineering 
ability  would  be  badly  needed  else¬ 
where. 

(3)  Production  of  cotisumers' 
durable  goods  as  a  whole  could  be 
more  readily  sacrificed,  for  at  least 


a  period  of  several  years,  than  most 
other  types  of  pnKluctioti.  Stocks 
of  such  goods  presently  in  the 
hands  of  consunters,  are  capable  of 
continued  use  over  a  considerable 
time. 

(4)  rhe  levelling  down  of  con¬ 
sumers  inventories  of  durable  g(K)ds 
would  create  a  tremendous  reserve 
demand  which  could  be  counted 
upon  to  facilitate  transition  to  a 
peace  time  economy. 

I'hese  are  some  of  the  reasons 
whith  have  lK‘en  advaticed  as  to 
why  consumer  credit  slioidd  be  cur¬ 
tailed.  How  is  it  to  be  accom¬ 
plished? 

Such  contractioti  might  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  compelling  banks  to 
reduce  credits  to  consumers  and  to 
(onsumer  credit  agencies,  atid  if 
necessary  by  legislation  or  presiden¬ 
tial  emergency  decree  declaring 
those  consumer  credit  contracts 
void  which  do  not  meet  the  mini¬ 
mum  standards  of  down  payment 
atid  amorti/ation  period.  Yes,  the 
plan  calls  for  a  control  of  down 
payments  atul  maximum  terms.  It 
suggests  for  example  a  .'>0%  down 
payment  and  a  maximum  of  ten 
months  on  motor  cars.  You  can 
readily  see  what  would  happen  to 
the  retail  sale  of  motor  cars  if  such 
drastic  terms  were  suddenly  put  iti- 
to  effect.  It  would  probably  cut 
automobile  sales  in  half. 

What  would  hajjpen  to  sales 
finance  co;npanies  whose  livelihood 


is  tied  up  100%  in  financing  retail 
installment  sales?  These  companies 
employ  a  large  number  of  able- 
bodied  young  meti  of  draft  age  for 
investigation  and  collections.  It  is 
expected  that  the  draft  will  eventu¬ 
ally  take  care  of  a  certain  reduction 
of  their  working  force.  But  in 
order  to  keep  the  remainder  of 
these  organizations  intact  they 
might  be  used  as  agencies  for  the 
installment  sale  of  government 
botids  on  a  commissioti  basis.  They 
could,  iti  additioti,  perform  valu¬ 
able  serv  ices  in  cotinection  with  any 
program  of  compulsory  savings. 

.\  |)arallel  restriction  for  regular 
■{0-day  charge  accounts  is  also  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  report.  The  most 
effective  method  of  enforcement 
would  be  to  declare  void  and  un¬ 
enforceable  in  the  courts  credit  ex- 
tendetl  in  contravention  of  any 
regulations  laid  down.  Likely  as 
not,  such  regulations  would  take 
the  form  of  retjuiring  all  retail 
merchants  to  suspend  credit  privi¬ 
leges  for  those  whose  accounts  were 
tiot  paid  in  fidl  by  the  20th  of  the 
month  following  that  in  which 
charge  purchases  were  made. 

.\s  retailers  and  good  American 
citizetis,  we  are  wholeheartedly  be¬ 
hind  the  defetise  efforts  atid  behind 
any  sound  piece  of  legislation 
which  will  curb  recognized  evils, 
but  we  cannot  urge  caution  too 
strongly.  fundamental  prere¬ 

quisite  «)f  national  defense  is  that 
our  standards  of  living  must  be 
maintained,  onr  industries  expand¬ 
ed  and  stimulated,  our  entire  busi¬ 
ness  and  economic  foundation 
strengthened  and  fortified. 

The  idea  that  curtailing  consum¬ 
er  gCKKls  production  will  auto¬ 
matically  speed  up  defense  produc¬ 
tion  is  fallacious.  Too  many  morale 
factors  are  involved.  V'arious  maga¬ 
zine  articles  created  the  impression 
that  Germany’s  rearmament  pro- 
gratn  was  made  possilile  only  be¬ 
cause  the  German  people  were 
made  to  give  np  butter  iti  favor  of 
guns.  Now  we  are  told,  in  an  au¬ 
thoritative  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  by  Calvin  B.  Hoover,  Con¬ 
sultant  of  the  .Advisory  Commis¬ 
sion,  Council  of  National  Defense, 
that  per  captia  consumption  in 
Germany  actually  increased  from 
Hitler’s  advent  to  power  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  war. 


Burroughs 

1E$K  BOOKKEEPIRfi  MACHINE 


Posts  All  Ledgers. . . 
Writes  All  Statements 


Adds  d«bits  and  subtracts  credits 
with  equal  ease 

• 

Prints  true  balances— debit  or  credit 
Prints  the  date  with  each  posting 


Lowii 

Price! 


See  how  this  low-priced  Burroughs  will  post 
your  ledgers — your  customers'  statements — 
and  handle  oil  your  miscellaneous  odding- 
subtrocting  work.  Write  for  free  booklet. 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
6248  Second  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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Many  of  the  Best- Known  Names  in  Retailing . . . 


DAVISONPAXOnXL - LANSBDRGH  &  BRO.] - - 

1  CT  ....  1 


DAVISON-PAXON  P  ^-- — 

i:  iTT 

r  THE  _L - ^ 

r.  ~1  I 

\CK  i  ]  L  Joj^dan-Mars 


YOUNKER  BROS 


HEARNE’S 


Jordan-Marsh  HAL 

~n  F  CREWS-BEGGS 


HALLE  BROS. 

iGs”"!  PpEsS 


...lise  Remington  Bookkeeping  Machines  on 


PROFIT  BY  THEIR  EXPERIENCE 

THIS  NEWEST  REMINGTON  ...  with 
ALL-ELECTRIC,  AUTOMATIC  BALANCES 


#  You  can't  beat  a  Remington  for  adoptability 
.  .  .  it  will  handle  your  customer  accounting  no 
matter  what  plan  you  use.  You  can’t  beat  a 

Remington  for  flexibility _ the  same  machine  can 

be  instantly  changed  over  from  receivables  to 
payables,  to  general  ledger  posting,  to  any  ac¬ 
counting  routine.  You  can’t  beat  a  Remington  for 
speed,  neatness,  accuracy,  and  high  operator 
production  ...  no  other  machine  is  so  completely 
electrified.  Most  important  of  all, you  can’t  beat  the 
Remington  Rand  salesman  for  unbiased  knowledge 
of  all  plans  and  for  the  ability  to  fit  his  machine  to 
your  needs.  Call  him  today  for  an  action  demon¬ 
stration  of  this  ideal  bookkeeping  machine.  Your 
time  will  be  mighty  well  spent. 


REmincTon  Rnno  me 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 
Sales  and  Service  Everywhere 


Notsaess,  standard,  portable  typewriters  . . .  adding,  calculating,  bookkeeping  machines  , . .  punched  c^ 
machines  . . .  KARDEX  VISIBLE  SYSTEMS,  RKORD  PROTECTION,  PILING  METHODS  AND  EQUIPMENT,  LOOSE-LEAF  DEVICES 
MENT  . . .  and  other  precision  products  including  the  famous  REMINGt6*N  dual  close-shaver  DEALERS!  SALE! 
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mRIHIHE 

for  'Be^er 

'  PRicE-mnRKinG  / 

a^lpwerCoi^! 


Your  store  needs  the  Monerch 
"Super-Advanced"  Pin-On  Machine 
to  gain  important  savings  in  time 
and  money. 


This  machine  prints  and  attaches 
complete,  accurate  price  tickets, 
carrying  1-12  lines  ot  price-marking 
information. 


Legible  prices  prevent  errors;  cov¬ 
ered  pin-points  protect  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  "Super-Advanced"  is 
swift,  accurate,  dependable  .  .  . 
write  today  for  a  free  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  your  own  storel  No  obliga¬ 
tion. 


Hor*’*  Easy,  Speedy  Re* Pricing! 

Change  prices  on  mer¬ 
chandise  without  lost 
time  or  effort!  The  Mon¬ 
arch  Re- Price  Marker 
clips  or  cancels  the  old 
price;  retains  old  price: 
prints  new  price  ...  all 
in  one  operation.  Com¬ 
plete  with  walnut  case, 
type,  3  ribbons,  all  ac¬ 
cessories  . f27.S0 


THE  MONARCH 
MARKING  SYSTEM  CO. 

Maid  Office  and  Factory  : 

216  Tmtcbcc  St.  Dayton,  Ohio 

Pacific  Coaat  Branch  Factwy  : 

1130  Maple  Arenac  Lot  Angeles,  Calif. 

Canadian  Factory: 

3SS  Adelaide  Street,  W.  Toronto,  Can. 


Store  Design  as  an  Active  Selling  Force 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


opportunity  to  practice  its  own  ex¬ 
clusive  brand  of  specialization.  It 
can  specialize  in  supplying  the 
complete  needs  of  exactly  the  cus¬ 
tomer  that  is  most  productive  and 
design  the  store  to  encourage  her 
trade.  For  example,  most  stores 
have  Quality  Dress  Shops,  treated 
as  salons  with  a  little  stock  exposed. 
Quality  and  style  are  accented 
rather  than  price.  The  selling  is 
done  mainly  in  fitting  rooms.  This 
practice,  while  it  is  often  necessary, 
discourages  the  price  shopper  who 
is  invariably  embarrassed  to  find 
that  the  dress  or  garment  she  likes 
is  too  expensive.  To  encourage  the 
price  shopper,  we  can  take  a  tip 
from  the  variety  stores  and  wher¬ 
ever  possible  allow  her  to  find  her 
proper  price  level,  to  examine  the 
merchandise  and  make  selections 
with  little  contact  from  the  sales¬ 
people.  This  need  not  be  done 
only  in  the  bargain  basement  man¬ 
ner  but  can  be  applied  more  and 
more  to  higher  quality  merchan¬ 
dise.  For  example,  a  recent  sports¬ 
wear  shop  alteration  provides  the 
customer  free  access  to  stock.  Large 
selections  of  merchandise  are  ex¬ 
posed  on  hang-rod  cases  and  tables. 
The  decorative  treatment  is  in  the 
manner  of  a  smart  country  club 
giving  style  authority  and  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  high  price  ranges.  The 
practice  of  increasing  self-service  is 
also  economically  interesting  in 
view  of  constantly  increasing  wages 
and  selling  costs. 

Department  Area 

Study  should  be  given  to  proper 
balance  of  departments  so  that  they 
occupy  a  floor  area  in  proportion 
to  their  potential  revenue  produc¬ 
tion.  Thus  a  Quality  Dress  De¬ 
partment  doing  one-tenth  of  the 
total  sales  volume  should  occupy 
approximately  one-tenth  of  the 
floor  area.  It  can  be  given  greater 
aesthetic  importance  by  prominent 
location  and  a  highly-keyed  deco¬ 
rative  and  lighting  treatment. 
Other  departments  carrying  bulky 
merchandise  of  comparatively  low 
profit  should  not  just  merely  be 
located  on  a  low-traffic  floor.  Un¬ 
der  a  proper  plan,  all  sales  floors 
should  be  highly  productive.  Hence 


study  should  be  given  to  devising 
means  of  displaying  bulky  mer¬ 
chandise  in  smaller  areas. 

Good  Decoration 

In  planning  decorative  treat¬ 
ments,  the  public  taste  has  long 
been  underestimated.  During  the 
past  ten  years,  the  cultural  level  of 
the  country  has  sharply  improved 
due  in  large  measure  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  value  of  moving  pictures  and 
fashion  magazines.  The  buying 
public  today  has  a  keen  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  good  design  and  has  learned 
to  exp>ect  it  in  merchandise.  Manu¬ 
facturers  have  found  that  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  refrigerator,  household  ap¬ 
pliance  or  electric  shaver  designed 
in  good  taste,  will  enjoy  a  higher 
proportion  of  sales.  It  has  also 
been  demonstrated  that  people  are 
more  inclined  to  spend  money  in 
cheerful  surroundings,  whether  it 
is  a  railroad  train,  restaurant,  night 
club  or  department  store.  The  ap¬ 
plication  of  good  taste  can  follow 
no  rule  but  it  costs  no  more  and 
if  properly  done  prevents  the  waste 
due  to  obsolesence.  Many  stores 
today  continue  to  do  business  in 
departments  that  are  poorly  de¬ 
signed  and  irritating  to  the  custom¬ 
er  as  well  as  to  the  management 
because  the  design  has  taken  the 
form  of  expensive  and  unnecessary 
embellishment  and  the  investment 
in  ugliness  has  not  yet  been  amor¬ 
tized.  Good  design,  also,  because  of 
its  simplification,  reduces  the  cost 
of  maintenance. 

In  planning  interior  alterations, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  expense  is  in 
fixtures  particularly  in  first  floor 
fixtures.  These  should  be  designed 
conservatively  so  that  they  will  re¬ 
main  efficient  and  acceptable  for  a 
long  period.  Likewise  the  merchan¬ 
dising  plan  which  determines  the 
location  of  walls  and  expensive 
structure  should  be  designed  care¬ 
fully  for  long  use.  The  decorative 
elements  which  set  the  tempo  of 
buying  can  be  designed  of  inexpen¬ 
sive  materials  so  that  cost  can  be 
amortized  in  two  or  three  years  and 
they  can  then  be  replaced  with  a 
treatment  in  the  mode  of  that  time. 
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gNDER  THE  STRESS  of  emergency,  America 

now  knows  the  full  danger  of  a  "bottle-neck"  in 
any  business  operation.  An  entire  industry's  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  can  be  held  back  by  lack  of 
equipment,  restricted  source  of  supply,  or  failure 
of  employee  cooperation. 

MORE  THAN  materials  and  machines,  the  spark¬ 
ing  force  of  every  production  schedule  is  man¬ 
power —  the  employee  morale  that  speeds 
management's  plans  through  to  success.  Give 
personnel  a  real  incentive,  engender  their  good¬ 
will,  and  you  inspire  their  unreserved  efforts  to 
do  a  productive  job  —  from  tool-making  to  sales- 
making. 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

THIS  “BOTTLE-NECK”  PROBLEM,  in  a 

sense,  exists  in  retailing,  too  —  at  the  point-of- 
sale,  where  salesperson  and  customer  meet  to 
establish  the  all-important  store  contact.  All  the 
elaborate  buying  and  promotion  machinery  of 
the  modern  retail  store  can  bog  down  in  a 
"bottle-neck" —  cannot  produce  full  sales  volume 
and  profit  —  if,  on  the  selling  floor,  there  is  lack 
of  proper  selling  performance  or  restricted  sup¬ 
ply  of  good-will. 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

ROOD-WILL  is  a  big  word  —  as  big  as  retailing 
itself.  Employee  and  customer  good-will  means 
more  sales  closed  and  more  repeat  patronage. 
Today,  every  management  wants  its  store  — 
through  its  selling  staff  —  to  radiate  that  spirit. 

FAST  SALES  ACTION,  speedy  stock  turn¬ 
over,  higher  sales  volume  —  these  are  the  defi¬ 


nite  rewards  that  spring  from  effective  selling 
technique  combined  with  employee  good-will. 
Without  employee  good-will,  management  can¬ 
not  count  on  maximum  results  at  the  point-of-sale. 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

CREATIHG  EMPLOYEE  GOOD-WILL  through 

Willmark  is  an  established  fact  in  15,563  subscrib¬ 
ing  stores  today.  In  these  organizations,  thou¬ 
sands  of  salespeople  enthusiastically  support 
their  respective  stores'  campaigns  for  greater 
sales  and  profits;  they  are  daily  applying  more 
effective  selling  methods  in  trying  to  satisfy 
more  and  more  customers. 

THE  BENEFITS  of  Modern  Willmark's  Selling 

Quotient  Builder  Program  are  shared  by  the 
executive  and  salesperson  alike.  To  the  execu¬ 
tive,  the  SQB  Program  of  constantly  testing, 
teaching  and  correcting,  supplies  direct,  con¬ 
structive  supervision  over  the  selling  and  cash¬ 
handling  practices  of  his  sales  personnel.  To  the 
salesperson,  the  SQB  method  of  rating  selling 
performance  acts  both  as  an  educational  instru¬ 
ment  to  improve  salesmanship,  and  as  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  exert  greater  sales  effort. 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

TNROOGH  GREATER  PROFIT  efficiency  at 

the  point-of-sale  —  through  more  productive 
relations  between  salesperson,  customer  and 
management — Willmark  will  help  spread 
employee  good-will  and  good  profit  in  your  store 
in  1941.  Write  today  for  a  complete  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Modern  Selling  Quotient  Builder 
Program.  There's  no  obligation. 

WILLMAfiK 

S€ftVIC€  SYSTCM,  INC. 

^3iuli/tn6  df '8u6Uuu 

250  W€ST  57th  ST..  NSW  YODK 


★  ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★  ★★  ★★  ★★ 
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They’re  ''Getting  Ahead”  in  Toledo! 

(^Continued  from  page  27) 


he’ll  be  able  to  tell  her  whether  it  There’s  one  young  man  in  Tole- 
is.  He’s  had  a  course  in  fabrics.  do  who’s  pretty  happy  about  Dis- 
Or  that  girl  in  the  Five-and-Ten.  tributive  Education.  He  was  a 
Think  she’s  going  to  stand  around,  stock  boy  in  one  of  the  local  de¬ 
chew  her  gum,  and  ask  you  lacka-  partment  stores,  getting  his  $16  or 
daisically  whether  you  want  to  be  $18  a  week.  Nice  fellow,  too,  who’d 
waited  on?  Not  on  your  life!  do  anything  you’d  ask  him  to. 

She’s  determined  to  get  ahead  in  It  seemed  a  shame,  thought  the 
retailing.  She’s  going  to  give  you  store  personnel  director,  that  this 
the  service  you  want,  even  if  it’s  nice  young  man  couldn’t  seem  to 
only  a  package  of  pins  you  want.  get  ahead.  He  was  nice  enough, 

pleasant,  accommodating.  She 
Employers  and  Employees  Are  him  into  her  office,  spoke  to 

Enthusiastic  him  and  suggested  he  might  help 

Is  Toledo  enthusiastic  about  this  himself  by  attending  a  few  of  the 
program  of  educating  its  job-hold-  Distributive  Education  classes, 
ers?  Well,  he  was  pretty  obliging.  He 

.\t  first  the  program  was  planned  took  three  courses  the  first  session, 
by  the  Retail  Merchants’  Board  then  came  right  back  and  took 
and  Board  of  Education.  Then  the  three  more,  and  then  three  more. 
.Association  of  Butchers  and  Gro-  Those  courses  woke  him  up,  all 

cers  asked  if  they  could  have  a  right.  A  week  after  he  completed 

course  or  two.  The  same  with  the  his  last  three  courses,  this  pleasant 
paint,  lacquer  and  varnish  people,  young  fellow  quit  his  stock  boy  job 
.And  the  Toledo  restaurant  associa-  to  accept  a  salesman’s  job  with  a 
tion.  .And  others.  paint  company  at  $2.50  a  month. 

Just  an  example.  Toledo  was  .And  he’s  still  got  it! 

facing  a  waitress  shortage  recently.  The  success  of  Distributive  Edu- 
The  city’s  largest  restaurant  and  cation  in  Toledo  can  be  attributed 
one  of  the  largest  department  a  great  deal  to  the  people  who  or- 
store’s  restaurant  were  short  of  ganized  it  and  to  the  people  who 
good  help.  are  now  directing  it. 

One  of  the  committee  memi)ers  It  was  Margaret  Purdy,  now  head 
asked  Grace  E.  Smith,  local  restau-  of  Distributive  Education  at  Bowl- 
ranteer,  whether  she  wouldn’t  be  ing  Green  State  University,  who 
interested  in  helping  plan  a  course  did  so  much  to  get  the  program  go- 
for  waitresses.  Would  she,  said  Miss  ing.  She,  as  co-ordinator,  worked 
Smith!  ^Vhy,  the  very  project  of  hand  in  hand  with  the  Retail  Mer- 
the  National  Restaurant  .Associa-  chants’  Board.  They  in  turn  had 
tion  was  the  organization  of  a  na-  the  full  assistance  of  E.  L.  Bowsher, 
tional  training  program  for  wait-  Superintendent  of  Toledo  schools: 
resses.  Would  she?  Miss  Smith  Carl  Otter,  Director  of  V^ocational 
happens  to  be  president  of  this  and  Industrial  .Arts  in  Toledo  pub- 
national  association.  lie  schools,  and  Ethel  Wooden, 

Today,  waitress  training  and  rest-  principal  of  V'ocational  High 
aurant  management  arc  two  of  the  School  for  Girls, 
most  popidar  courses  offered  by  The  most  ambitious  program  yet 
this  education  jjrogram.  offered  in  Distributive  Education  is 

How  about  employees— do  they  notv  under  way.  Lee  R.  Kolb,  Su- 
like  Distributive  Education?  .So  far,  perintendent  of  Lasalle  &  Koch’s, 
there  ha\e  been  four  sessions— three  has  been  appointed  chairman  of 
last  spring,  one  this  fall;  three  more  the  Retail  Aferchants’  Board  com¬ 
are  scheduled  for  this  spring,  be-  mittee  to  work  with  Mrs.  Margaret 
ginning  at  the  end  of  January.  W.  Dwyer,  co-ordinator,  wlio  has 
.And  students  are  coming  back  to  taken  over  Miss  Purdy’s  duties, 
take  new  courses.  New  students  arc  Distributive  Education  has  the 
coming  to  start  courses.  Distribu-  “go”  sign  in  Toledo,  and  every- 
tive  Education’s  caught  on  in  a  big  body  feels  good  about  the  wiiole 
way  in  Toledo.  thing. 


What  happens  when  flur¬ 
ries  of  activity  develop  un¬ 
expectedly  in  a  department  of 
your  store?  Must  you  call  the 
personnel  depsutment  for  ex¬ 
tras  and  then  wait?  Or  can 
you  shift  girls  instantly  from 
near-by  counters? 

There’s  never  any  waiting 
— either  for  extras  or  for  near¬ 
by  girls — when  you  use  Lam- 
son  Tubes.  This  single  system 
for  all  sales  saves  both  cus¬ 
tomer  good  will  and  walk-out 
losses.  Sales  personnel  can 
shift  to  busy  counters  on  an 
instant’s  notice.  There’s  no 
cashing-up.  Every  tube  sta¬ 
tion  is  a  complete  service 
point,  capable  of  handling 
j  every  type  of  transaction. 

H  #  Learn  the  many  advan- 
H  ta^es  of  Lamson  Tubes. 
I  Mail  the  coupon  for  the 
■  new  Lamson  Tube  Folder. 


LAMSON  CORPORATION, 

404  Lamson  Street, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Without  cost  or  obligation,  send  me  a  copy 
of  your  new  Tube  Folder  entitled:  “Cross- 
Question  Your  Sales-Handling  System.” 


Title 
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DISTRICT  OTTICES:  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,  Washington 
Also  quickly  ovoiloble  to  merchants  in  hundreds  of  other  cities 


Through  the  years,  Merit  has  operated 
as  the  “General  Staff”  in  every  type  of  retail 
establishment  in  America  protecting  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  sales  and  profits. 

If  a  record  were  shown  of  sales  lost  through 
personnel  discrepancies,  such  as  carelessness, 
dishonesty,  rudeness  to  the  customer  or  lack  of 
knowledge  in  knowing  sales  points  of  merchan¬ 
dise  sold,  the  figures  would  resemble  those  of 
national  defense  appropriations. 

America  is  building  against  outside  aggression. 
The  American  retailer  who  realizes  facts  sur¬ 
rounding  human  weaknesses  is  building  to 
strengthen  his  organization  against  aggression 
to  his  profits. 


Merit  is  proving  its  effectiveness  in  demon¬ 
strating  to  the  retailer  which  personnel  needs 
bolstering  and  training  and  which  personnel 
should  be  eliminated. 

Merit  Protective  Service  operates  a  scientifically 
propelled  research  plan  which  aids  not  only  the 
retailer  but  the  employee— this  plan  stimulates 
sales  and  personnel— makes  personnel  conscious 
of  its  importance  in  the  retail  scheme. 

Merit  Protective  Service  will  upon  request  send 
a  representative  to  fully  explain  this  “vita¬ 
minized”  program  to  you— at  no  obligation,  of 


MERIT 

PROTECTIVE  SERVICE,  INC. 

EXEcuTivi  OFFICES:  Solmon  Towor  Building,  11  West  42nd  Street,  New  York 
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